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PREFACE 


HE story of the origins of our civil police has a signi- 

ficance which scarcely requires emphasis. It is regret- 
table that writers who are authorities on English history 
of the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries have 
generally overlooked and failed to unravel in its entire 
length one of the most interesting of its many threads. 
The past has few more valuable lessons for the war- 
menaced world of to-day than the record of the breakdown 
of English law in the face of the growing aggression of 
uncontrollable crime and mob violence, the futile and 
pathetic attempts by Parliament for more than a century 
to restore the power of the law by passing more laws, the 
failure of this policy to avert impending and seemingly 
inevitable disaster, and the eventual recognition by de- 
spairing statesmen, in the hour of crisis, that what the law 
required was force that would enable it to function and to 
save society, as a necessary alternative to the use of armed 
force which was divorced from law. 

What is astonishing in the record is the patience and 
blindness displayed both by citizens and authority in 
England over a period of nearly a hundred years, during 
which they persistently rejected the proposed and obvious 
police remedy for their increasing fears and sufferings, 
in the belief that its adoption would endanger their 
liberties and create ‘a super-State above the State’, or, in 
the phrase of the period, ‘a power above the Parliament 
at Westminster’. Peel’s single-handed correction of their 
error at last provided the solution of a national problem 
which had become intolerable. | 

The present volume is a purely historical study in which 
current world affairs play no part, but it is impossible to 
overlook the remarkable parallel between England’s 
problem of internal disorder and the problem of war 
disorder in the community of nations which confronts 
the statesmen of the world to-day. It is true that 
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England’s unique and characteristic solution of police was 
made possible by the pre-existence of a single authority 
which was mutually recognized and accepted by all 
the elements which composed the State, and that the 
problem of the community of the nations 1s complicated 
by the absence of such an authority and the difficulty 
of establishing it. But the history of the individual nations 
which comprise the community shows that the coming 
together of discordant groups to form a single community 
has preceded, and not followed, the establishment of a 
mutually respected single authority, in almost every in- 
stance where union has been the consequence of mutual 
- fear, economic necessity, the march of science, or of any 
binding stimulus other than conquest. 

The fundamental problem which confronts the nations 
of the world to-day is not the bringing together of dis- 
cordant elements among them, or even the establishment 
of a mutually respected authority. It is the finding of 
means of providing authority with force which will enable 
it to compel respect for its laws, and without which, as 
all history shows, it must inevitably and repeatedly fail 
to function. In this connexion it is possible that future 
generations may find in the story of England’s problem, 
and the remarkable police solution which she evolved, 
the beginnings of a significant and continuous process of 
world history and progress. 


Lonpon, May 1938. CHARLES REITH. 
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CHAPTER I 


The contest between authority and disorder in England in the eighteenth 
century. The opposing forces. Authority’s fatal tactical error in not ensur- 
ing ‘front-line’ contact with the enemy. 


PT \OWARDS the middle of the eighteenth century 

there began in England one of the most interesting 
contests, between authority on the one hand and the chal- 
lenge of internal disorder on the other, which has ever 
been waged in the course of the long history of the com- 
munity life of man. Its interest lies equally in its story 
and in its outcome, which was the solution of the problem 
evolved by authority, when eventually it found itself with 
its back to the wall, deserted by its class allies, with the 
last weapon on which it had relied becoming useless in its 
hand, and with the belief, for which it had good reason, 
that with its final discomfiture government, order, and 
sanity would all be blotted out together. 

Before proceeding to a chronological narrative of the 
struggle it is necessary to consider its origins, and to 
glance at the state of the opposing forces when they first 
joined issue seriously. England was in a peculiar position 
compared with other countries. The change-over froniy 
feudal to ecclesiastical-parish organization had not bee 
accompanied by the creation of a standing army. Ih 
Europe this had been the natural consequence of the 
centralization of authority after the discomfiture of the> 
feudal barons by gunpowder. The problem of the main- 
tenance of internal order in the new larger units which 
had become the kingdoms and empires of Europe was 
met by the simple expedient of extending the standing 
armies in the form of military police, or gendarmerie. 
England was without the means of providing even this 
partial solution and later declined to use it. For a long 
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‘time her unique ecclesiastical-parish organization, with its 
local magistrate and single parish constable, successfully 
served all purposes, but, with the growth of commercialism 
and the consequent accretions of population in towns, 
parish organization broke down under the strain imposed 
on it. There was no alternative available, such as gen- 
darmerie, whose existence in continental countries had 
averted a similar problem. 

In England the strain was felt first in London, which 
~ at the beginning of the eighteenth century was found to be 
sheltering a huge submerged population who lived beyond 
the pale of what was then regarded as civilization. From 
them came the menace of Crime, and the menace of Mob 
Disorder, ‘with increasing intensity which fifty years later 
began to be recognized as a threat to the foundations 
of public order and even to the existence of authority. 
Nothing was done to adapt parish organization to new 
conditions. As the strain increased, authority could con- 
ceive no other means of relieving it than by passing laws, 
with increasing frequency, making death the penalty for 
almost every crime which came to its notice, even the 
pettiest. The growing seriousness of the new problems 
| was met by strengthening the law without providing it 
with force which would enable it to function, and in the 
course of time the disastrous consequences of this policy 
spread from London to every centre of population in the 
country. 

The middle of the century offers a convenient starting- 
point for a narrative of the struggle, because it is the period 
when various writers and politicians first began to recog- 
nize the menace of the existing state of affairs, and to offer 
constructive suggestions for dealing with it. Authority 
was strongly entrenched, but, before describing the various 
forces at its disposal, it is advisable to notice in detail the 
forces which were arrayed against it. These were: 


(1) Crime; (2) Mob Violence. 
4 
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I. CRIME. 

Crime was becoming a menace to authority, and a direct 
challenge, for the simple reason that there was in existence 
no effective means for carrying out the laws which dealt 
with it. Apart from London it was not of serious import 
anywhere. In the provinces parish organization was still 


functioning, and except in some of the large towns was > 


scarcely beginning to feel the strain of changing condi- 
tions. London was suffering from almost uncontrolled 
exploitation by the drink trade, and from rampant poverty 
and vice among the degraded masses, whose depravity 
was spreading rapidly like an infection to the classes above 
them. In 1750, out of 2,000 houses in the parish of St. 
Giles 506 were gin-shops. Much of the crime of the 
period was directly the result of the cheapness of gin; of 
the possibility, according to the well-known phrase, of 
getting ‘drunk for a penny, dead drunk for tuppence’, 
and not the least of its evils was the wholesale and un- 
checked murder of children, which partly accounted for 


/the steady increase of deaths over births in such statistics 


of the times as are available. 

In the densely populated districts builders had been 
allowed, unchecked, to fill up courts and alleys and to 
convert huge blocks of dwellings into labyrinths of con- 
nected rooms and narrow passages. These were living 
warrens and secure hiding-places of an army of degraded 
human beings, of both sexes and of all ages, who were de- 
pendent entirely on crime as their means of subsistence. 
In some parts of London there were connected warrens 
of this kind, each with an area said to have been equal 
fo that of any fair-sized country town. Even in less dis- 
‘reputable districts it was the general custom of house- 
holders to let rooms and cellars to any one who could pay 
for them, and cellars in those days opened directly on to 
the streets. Other forcing-beds of crime were the in- 
numerable cheap doss-houses, let and sub-let from roof 
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to cellar, where it was possible to rent even a share of a 
bed. Of these rookeries, Henry Fielding wrote in 1751:! 

‘If one considers the destruction of all morality, decency and 
modesty, the swearing, whoredom and drunkenness which is 
eternally carrying on in these houses on the one hand, and the 
excessive poverty and misery of most of the inhabitants on the 
other, it seems doubtful whether they are most the objects of detesta- 
tion or compassion: for such 1s the poverty of these wretches, that, 
upon searching all the above number, the money found upon all of 
them... did not amount to one shilling, and I have been credibly 
informed that a single loaf hath supplied a whole family with their 
provisions for a week. Lastly, if any of these creatures fall sick 
(and it is almost a miracle that stench, vermin, and want should 
ever suffer them to be well) they are turned out into the street by 
their merciless host or hostess, where unless some parish officer of 
extraordinary charity relieves them, they are miserably sure to 
perish, with the addition of cold and hunger to their disease. . . . 
When we consider the number of these wretches, which in the 
outskirts of the town amounts to many thousands, it is a nuisance 
which will appear to be big with every moral and political mischief.’ 


That crime should be rampant in such circumstances 
is not surprising. It has been estimated that at least twenty 
people died nightly in London of simple starvation. Pro- 
spective purchasers of empty houses frequently found dead 
bodies of starved wretches who had crawled into them for 

shelter. The notorious brutality and cruelty of the period 
_ which found expression in dog-fighting, bear-baiting, and 
bullock-driving, together with indifference to human suf- 
fering, and particularly to child-suffering, were additional 
incentives to violence. Hogarth’s pictures are a vivid 
record of the conditions which made ‘that golden age of 
footpads, highwaymen and burglars’.2 In the presence 
of the huge submerged and degraded section of the popula- 
tion and the absence of police, personal security ceased to 
exist for any one. As well as he could, the respectable 
1 An Enquiry into the Late Increase of Robbers, p. 92. 
2 G. M. Trevelyan, British History in the Nineteenth Cen‘ury, p. 31. 
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citizen endeavoured to assert his ‘rights’ by arming him- 
self and his servants, if he had any, and fortifying his 
house. Except in the close presence of his neighbours in 
the streets, he carried arms for his own protection, and 
even when he slept the household blunderbuss and pistols 
were never beyond his reach. Conditions in London im- 
proved during the latter half of the century, but not to any 
, extent that relieved the menace to authority, and as time 
went on this was aggravated throughout the whole country | 
by the evils accompanying the social and economic up- ' 
heavals of the Industrial Revolution. 


2. MOB VIOLENCE. 


The social conditions which fertilized the roots of crime 
provided also the force of mob disorder. It is not difficult 
to imagine what followed when any opportunity for mass 
crime presented itself to the starving hordes of the rookeries 
and cellars of London. Trevelyan, on the subject of mid- 
century conditions, writes, ‘the mob of that period was a 
earful thing.’ The Annual Register states, of London at 

later period,’ ‘More disorderly people are to be found 
within its precincts than would furnish a population equal 
to that of any other city in the kingdom’. In the middle 
ears of the century opportunities for mass crime were 
plentiful, and the frequency of riots at public executions 
offered warnings of what was possible if ever the London 
mob became united in pursuit of a single objective. Riots 
at executions in this mid-century period originated the 
custom of sending a military escort for the safety of the 
heriff and his assistants, but objection to their presence 
came less loudly from the mob than from the civil authori- 
ties whom it was the purpose of the troops to protect. 
In regarding the custom as an insult to their dignity, the 
' civil authorities had the support of the majority of respec- 
table citizens. 


1 1792, vol. xxxiv, p. 156. 
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This complaint was voiced in book and pamphlet, of 
which a typical example is a tract, published in 1751, and 
entitled The Right Method of maintaining Security in Person 
and Property to all the Subjects of Great Britain. The writer 
signs himself Philonomous, and his views throw a reveal- 
ing light both on the problems of the period and on civic 
attitude towards them. He begins with a modest apology: 
‘When there is so great corruption of manners, contempt of order 
and crime it cannot certainly be esteemed an act of indecent liberty 
if private persons take the freedom of enquiring into and giving 
their sentiments of the causes of such things. . . . For though I hold 
it laudable, as well as lawful to think, to speak or to write, yet I am - 
sensible it is very indecent for a private man to dictate what he 
esteems for the public good.” 


What he especially demands for the public good is the 
ending of the practice of providing military escorts at 
public executions, and he argues that this would be un- 
necessary if the civil authorities made proper use of the 
_dignity at their disposal. ‘Mulitary Power is not proper 
aid and can very rarely, if ever, be called to the assistance 
of the civil magistrates without infringing the constitu- 
tion, or endangering our liberties, which flow from the law 
and can only be preserved by it.’ In the matter of mob 
disorder at executions he expresses a simple faith that it 
was due solely to the lack of seriousness and dignity with 
which these spectacles were conducted by the civil authori- 
‘ties, and he deplores the effect of this absence of dignity 
in making the crowd indifferent to bloody sights and 
ears of violence. Philonomous, like many others at 
that time and later, expresses a pathetic and deeply rooted 
faith in “The Law’ without troubling to recognize that the 
increasing menace of disorder was due wholly to the — 
absence of police or any other means for putting the law , 
into effect. Mob disorder was not confined to occasions 
of public spectacles such as executions. The increasing | 
_severity of its manifestations revealed in time that neither 
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civic dignity, nor law, nor force, almost wholly divorced 
from law and exerted in the form of sabre-charges and 
volley-firing, could by themselves provide a remedy. 
Against the menace of crime and mob violence the 
forces at the disposal of authority make a formidable 
array: 
JA. The Criminal Code, and the power of increasing its 
severity. 
2. The control of prisons, hulks, transportation, and 
other punishments. 
3. Ihe body of parish and other constables, and the 
watchmen. 
4. The power of calling on all citizens to assist the 
civil authorities. 
5. The use of spies and ‘blood-money’. 
6. Force of arms: 
(2) The Regular Army and the Militia. 
(6) Yeomanry and Volunteers. 


I. THE CRIMINAL CODE. 


The English Criminal Code in the middle of the 
eighteenth century was one of the most formidable which 
has ever existed in modern times in any country in the 
world. The phrase ‘sanguinary chaos’ so often used of it 
is mild in comparison with what it is capable of suggesting 

ven to unimaginative students of its provisions. The 
penalties added to it during the reigns of George II and 
George III, which rapidly increased its severity, mark 
hat is almost the only recognition by authority of the 
existence of the two forces arrayed against it. Crimes for 
which the death penalty was the sole legal punishment 
ere multiplied at the rate of ten each year. In the course 
(o the century the number of capital crimes reached the 
amazing total of 223. Authority seemed to regard the 
institutions of whipping and the pillory as not enough, 
and the death penalty as its surest if not its only means of 
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providing protection for property. It refused blindly to 
see that the result of such attempted severity was the 
reverse of what was intended, nor did it pause to consider 
the absurdity and inconsistency of the sum total of its 
efforts. Trevelyan writes: ‘It was death to steal from a 
boat on a navigable river, but not ona canal. To cut down — 
trees in a garden was a capital offence, and also to split 
person’s nose; but not so the most aggravated murder- 
ous assault which the victim managed to survive with nose 
intact.” Other crimes punishable with death were stealing 
"from the person to the value of one shilling, stealing from 
ya shop to the value of five shillings, stealing from a 
, dwelling-house to the value of forty shillings, stealing 
cloth from a bleaching-ground to the value of five shillings, 
entering land with intent to kill game or rabbits, being 
ound with arms and a blackened face ona highway. These 
Vioexpl are sufficient to show the intended severity, and 
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to explain the failure of the remedy. Victims there were in 
abundance who paid the extreme penalty, but in cases of 
petty crime the injured party too often hesitated to seek 
conviction. Besides the expenses of prosecution, which 
were often sufficient in themselves to be a deterrent, he 
had to face the unpleasantness of sending to death, or to 
transportation if pardoned, a fellow citizen who had prob- 
ably made him suffer little except in the matter of his 
pride. Even if he prosecuted, the humanity of the jury 
might make them swear unblushingly that the crime was 
less than had been proved, and one for which the penalty 
of death was not available: or they might simply swear, 
‘Not Guilty’. Ifthe jury convicted, the judge was capable 
of avoiding sentence, and if he passed it, there were means 
available to the cunning for avoiding its application. 
Such were the possible complications of the workings of 
humanity in courts, and in addition there was so much 
corruption in the administration of the laws that it was 
possible for the entire detail of a single trial, from the | 
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_ commission of the crime to the subsequent escape of the 


prisoner after sentence, to be an arranged matter in which 
prisoner, constable, prosecutor, counsel, justice, and jailer 
all played an allotted part and had their profit.) At the 
root of this corruption was the fact that the office of 
magistrate in large centres of population had no longer 
the attractions which it had in rural districts for the tradi- 
tional type of private gentleman. In the towns, and 
especially in London, it fell into the hands of adventurers, 
the only type that could be found to whom the value of 
its perquisites was of more importance than the dangers 
to health and the severity and long hours of the work it 
involved. Fines and fees were the perquisites of these » 
unpaid magistrates, and for the unscrupulous amongst 
them there was vast scope, both licit and illicit, for provid- 
ing for increase. Most of the magistrates of Ponder were 
of the adventurous or needy type, and they bore unflinch- 
ingly the stigma of ‘trading justice of the justice-shop’ 
with which the public dubbed them. 

Corruption and humanity both played a part in giving 
those who were tempted or forced to indulge in crime a 
sense of security which made the total of their depreda- 

ions formidable, but neither was of sufficient influence 


‘to save the records of the eighteenth century from bearing 


a ghastly tally of brutality in the public executions of 
boys and girls for trivial offences. Neither corruption, 
humanit , nor severity saved the country from increase 
of crime, nor authority and the citizens from consterna- 
tion at the rapidity of its expansion. 


2. CONTROL OF PRISONS, HULKS, ETC. 


The immensity of authority’s power of inflicting suffer- 
ing, not only on the criminal but also on any harmless 
penniless citizen who had the misfortune to witness crime, 
lends additional interest to any investigation of the failure 
of efforts to suppress it. The arrest and imprisonment of 
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alleged witnesses, on the plea that they might disappear, 
provided an appreciable proportion of the jail population, 
irrespective of debtors for trifling and other sums of 
whom the number imprisoned in London alone in the 
middle years of the century has been computed at over 
forty thousand annually. 

It is only in comparatively recent times that imprison- 
ment has been made a legal punishment. Prisons, as they 
exist to-day, are the result of an almost imperceptible 
transition from the idea of imprisonment as detention 
pending trial to the idea of imprisonment as punishment 
after trial. In the eighteenth century and earlier it was 
customary for the officer or constable effecting arrest to be 
responsible for his prisoner day and night, and to be able 
to produce him at his trial. The only means by which 
this duty could be fulfilled was for the apprehender to 
find some place in which the prisoner could be locked up 
or chained. If he had means, he was allowed to purchase 
whatever comforts he desired, and thus arose the astound- 
ing criminal-hotel system which was the basis of the 
organization of the prisons of the eighteenth century. 
The management of jails was farmed out by authority, 
and the business, with all that pertained to it in the way of 
profit-making by the provision of comforts and luxuries, 
and by extortion and cruelty, was purchased by individuals 
in much the same manner as they might purchase any 
other commercial concern. 

For prisoners with means confinement had few terrors. 
Everything that they desired could be had from their 
jailers at a price, including furniture and linen and well- 
served meals. Friends and visitors could be entertained 
as lavishly as in freedom. Drink of every kind was pro- 
vided, and the willing and also the enforced prostitution 
of less fortunate female prisoners was at the disposal of all. 
For the confined who were without means life in a prison 
was an unrelieved nightmare of horrors, and to realize 
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their sufferings fully it should be remembered that the 
vast majority were petty debtors, alleged but innocent 
witnesses, penniless vagrants, and many young people of 
both sexes awaiting trial for some slight crime of pilfer- 
. ing to which they had been driven by destitution. The 
vhardened regular criminal, guilty of serious offences, was 
generally well provided by his friends and the receivers 
who battened on him with all the comforts he required. 
The only prisoners who served sentence in jail were those 
phil of misdemeanour including vagrancy, the only 
\¢crimes for which hard labour was then the punishment. 
‘Mixed indiscriminately with the others were those awaiting 
hanging or transportation, and children of all ages over 
five. | 
In the Gentleman’s Magazine of July 1767 there is the 
following reference to the state of the penniless in English 
prisons. “Ihe felons in this country lie worse than dogs 
or swine, and are kept much more uncleanly than these 
animals are in kennels or sties. .. . The stench and nasti-_ 
ness are so nauseous .. . that no person enters there 
without the risk of his health and life.’ Of the treatment 
of female vagrants in jails Dr. William Smith wrote:! 
‘Vagrants and disorderly women of the very lowest and most 
wretched class of human beings, almost naked, with only a few 
filthy rags almost alive and in motion with vermin, their bodies 
rotting with bad distemper, and covered with itch, scorbutic and 
and venere: ulcers, and being unable to treat the constable even 
with a pot cf beer to let them escape, are drove in shoals to gaols, 
particularly to the two Clerkenwells and ‘Tothill Fields; there 
thirty and sometimes near forty of these unhappy wretches are 
crowded or crammed together in one ward where, in the dark, 
they bruise and beat each other in a most shocking fashion. In the 
morning . . . the different wards . . . are more like the Black Hole 
of Calcutta than places of confinement in a Christian country.’ 


One resultant peculiarity of the state of English prisons 
1 State of the Gaols, 1776. 
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was the prevalence of ‘jail-fever’, a virulent form of typhus 
apparently unknown in the jails of other countries. This 
disease is said to have killed more prison inmates than 
were hanged or transported. It was the terror of the courts, 
where it would frequently spread from the dock and ‘like 
the arm of an avenger—sweep away in a few days judges 
and advocates, jurymen and witnesses alike’.! 

Up to the outbreak of the War of Independence in 
1775 convicted prisoners sentenced to transportation were 
shipped in thousands to various colonies in America, 
where they were sold or indentured for work on the 
plantations. When the war stopped this outlet, authority 
found itself in a sudden quandary regarding the disposal of 
this stream of unfortunates. Existing prisons were already 

overcrowded and useless for the purpose of maintaining 
them, and this originated the invention of the famous 
and infamous ‘hulks’, old ships converted into jails and 
anchored in the Thames, the Medway, and at Ports- 
mouth. Into these all prisoners awaiting transportation 
jibe packed, and put to labour on shore by day. The fear 
|/in which they were held secured for them a life, short for 
* the majority, beside which the horrors of other forms of 
confinement seem to fade into insignificance. In 1787 
ordinary methods of transportation were resumed, with 
Australia as the destination, and no less than 150,000 
individuals were sent there in the course of the following 
eighty years. 

Another weapon of authority in which it retained its 

/ confidence long after it had become useless as a deterrent 
was provision of the spectacle of public punishment. The 
pillory and the whipping-post were in vogue during the 
greater part of the century, but the most brutal exhibitions 
were the public hangings. These were usually conducted 

Vat Tyburn, near the spot where the Marble Arch now 


1 English Prisons under Local Government, Beatrice and Sidney Webb, p. 18 
et seq. 
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stands, and at a later period they took place outside the 
walls of the prison where the victim was confined. They 
were intended to have a terrifying and awe-inspiring effect 
on all who witnessed them, but, whatever dignity and 
solemnity they might have had in earlier times, in the 
eighteenth century they had degenerated into little more 
than buffoonery, to the callous enjoyment of which both 
authority and the populace were equal contributors. 

To attend and enjoy public executions was the per- 
quisite and right of the young London employee. The 
horrors of the sufferings to be witnessed, especially in the 
days before ‘the drop’ was permitted, were no less pleasur- 
able in anticipation than a jubilee or coronation proces- 
sion of modern times. The bravado of an elegantly 
attired highwayman, on his way to Tyburn, as a prelude 
to his mid-air convulsions provided thrills which might 
even be surpassed when the occupants of the hangman’s 
cart were seen to be a batch of young girls. The natural 
effect of such spectacles in lessening control of savage 

ssions was helped by the absence of anything even faintly 
eecstive of the dignity of authority. The proceedings 
were often conducted entirely by underlings, and the 
sheriffs who were responsible were frequently repre- 


sented by a deputy. 


3- CONSTABLES AND WATCHMEN. 


The only forces of authority which were presumed to 
be in constant touch with crime and disorder were the 
parish constables and various parish organizations of 
night watchmen. The effeteness of the latter had become 
notorious long before the middle of the century; and the 
reputation of the constables was little better. The office 
of constable was and continues to be one of the oldest and 
_fmost remarkable of our historic survivals. The name 
itself is of Norman and Latin origin, and in England it 
came to be identified with the old Anglo-Saxon office of 
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headborough’ or ‘tithingman’, a form of village headman 


V of the days when the population was organized in groups 


of ‘hundreds’ and ‘tithings’. With the change-over from 
feudal to ecclesiastical-parish administration the office of 
constable survived, and the holder had the duty of dealing 
with parish disturbances and disorder. Service as parish 
constable was unpaid, and every parishioner had to do 
duty in turn for one year at a time. The general rule was 
one parish, one constable, but the custom of increasing 
the number was adopted when necessary. In later times 
increase of population and absorption in commercial pur- 
suits made service as constable a strongly resented inflic- 
tion. The paid deputy system was evolved, and from that 
time, until the coming of the modern police-constable, 
the type of the holder of the office quickly degenerated. In 
the town parishes, particularly those of London in the 
eighteenth century, the absurdity of the attempted main- 
tenance of the old rural system requires no comment. All 
that was done to meet changing conditions was to add 
to the strength of each parish a handful of extra men, 
and to meet the complaints of parishioners by allowing 
them to appoint paid deputies regardless of the character, 


_health, or suitability of the nominees. Arrangements were 


rarely made for co-operation with adjoining parishes, and 
there was seldom any attempt to co-ordinate the various 
systems. 

Throughout the centuries the evolution of the office of 
constable was closely connected with that of the justice 
of the peace which was in direct line with that of the old 
sheriff, or shire reeve, and later the knight of the shire. 


The constable came to be the working assistant of the 
“justice, and in time the two together came to represent 


the only active machinery in the State for the preservation 
of order and security. It worked efficiently in the rural 
districts, but in the towns in the eighteenth century the 
justice degenerated no less hopelessly than the constable. 
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The ‘trading justice’ of the ‘justice-shop’ worked hand- 
in-glove with the professional, scoundrel, deputy parish 
constable, and the evil ways of both enhanced the almost 
complete stultification of the functions for which they 
were appointed—the maintenance of law and order, and 
the preservation of peace and individual security. The 
number of parish constables was so small that even a high 
standard of character among them would have failed to 
make them effective. 
The only serious effort that seems to have been made 
ito increase the powers of the constables in London was 
he provision of the Nightly Watch. This was first 
established in the reign of Edward I, and was altered or 
reconstituted at various times by other rulers, notably 
Charles II. By the eighteenth century the system had 
degenerated into the scandal so frequently railed against 
in the literature of the period. The post of watchman 
was considered to be beneath the dignity and self-respect 
of any able-bodied man, and those who functioned or 
tried to function were old, feeble, and decrepit, and utterly 
useless for the work they were supposed to do. The lan- 
tern and rattle and the noisy shouting of the hours afforded 
a much-needed protection, which did not always save 
them, in their efforts to avoid the criminals whom they 
wet= meant to catch. They were the natural prey of 
roysterers, fashionable and otherwise, for whom the knock- 
ing out of ‘Charlies’ was a popular night sport of the period. 
The only form of practical assistance with which they sup- 
plied the constables was in matters concerning the whole- 
sale corruption in which they mutually indulged. At a 
later period, as the scandal of the paralysis of personal 
security in London became increasingly serious, the City 
and certain individual parishes succeeded in gracing their 
organizations of constables and watchmen with some signs 
of efficiency, but only to the extent of slightly improving 
conditions in the limited area of their own boundaries. 
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4. THE POWER OF CALLING ON CITIZENS FOR ASSISTANCE. 


/ The power of raising ‘hue and cry’, in other words, of 
calling on all citizens to support those responsible for the 
preservation of peace, has its origins far back in history 
and is still the law of the land. By the eighteenth century 
the rust of long disuse had destroyed its efficiency as a 
weapon. The best use that could be made of it, on occa- 
sions when authority had warning of coming trouble, was 

— to order the enrolment of special constables. These pro- 
vided a higher and more reliable standard than the parish 
‘deputies’, but the duties involved made service unpopular 
among busy citizens. There seem to have been endless 
difficulties in securing anything approaching sufficient 
numbers. In the record of nearly every riot of the period 
the overwhelming, and sometimes the disappearance, of 
the special constables is the usual prelude to confusion, to 
bloodshed, and to a summons to the military. There were 
rare occasions when their careful handling of a situation 
averted a graver crisis, but the difficulties of organizing 

Jthem and their lack of numerical power were too marked 
i to enable them to be of any constant value. 

Mention must be made also of various private bodies 
of citizens who organized themselves voluntarily for the 
preservation of themselves and their property in time of 
trouble. The existence of these forces was generally con- 
doned by authority, although there were frequent disputes 
regarding the matter of their parading with arms. In their 
own particular spheres and districts they were sometimes 

/ effective in their immediate objects. The custom spread 
in later years, and the Parliamentary Committee of 1834 
revealed that there were no less than 500 of these bodies, 

armed and otherwise, scattered throughout the country. 


5. “BLOOD-MONEY.’ 
The system of payment of money as reward for in- 
Frcritavies regarding crime and for the apprehension and 
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sonviction of criminals was first resorted to in the reign 
of William III. In the eighteenth century authority 
regarded it as a valuable source of power. Large sums 
were expended on an army of unscrupulous individuals 
in whose ranks were constables, magistrates, lawyers, 
tavern-keepers, receivers, and every type of criminal and 
other disreputable character. Blackmail, extortion, crime- 
slavery, and the ‘planting’ of crimes on the innocent be- 
came a highly organized industry, almost unbelievable in 
the depth and extent of its infamy but for the detailed and 
authoritative revelations which are available in parlia- 
meatary reports and other records of the period. By 
financing with enormous sums of money a more infamous 
form of gangsterdom than has ever disgraced an American 
city, authority in the eighteenth century entirely defeated 
its own purposes of achieving the suppression of crime, 
and it took long to realize what it was doing. 


6. FORCE OF ARMS. 


(a) The Regular Army. The Regular Army of the 
eighteenth century was a magnificent machine which. 
served authority faithfully on nearly every occasion on 
which it was used for the suppression of internal disorder. 
Its discipline in those days was based on a system of 
-floggini:, ghastly in its barbarity, but it is not on record 
hat soldiering was excessively unpopular, and there is 
abundant evidence of the pride taken in it as a profession 
y all ranks. Its effectiveness was such that it was long 
before authority realized, at the instigation of the Duke 
of Wellington, the double-edged nature of the weapon. 
The disgust with which both officers and men came to 
regard their use in riots was surpassed only by the disgust 
with which in course of time their services came to be re- 
garded by all sections of the community. The confidence of 
authority in what was the strongest weapon in its armoury 
was shaken, and the danger of using the regular troops 
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became little less than the danger which called for their 
_employment. 
‘ The Militia at this period came into being at the begin- 
( ning of the Seven Years War. They were used frequently 
“and effectively for the suppression of riots, but their closer 
contact with the populace reduced their value and relia- 
bility. They were disbanded after the French Wars, and 
during the civil disturbances which followed it was not 
considered advisable to call them out again, although 
Wellington urged strongly that this should be done. Like 
the Regulars they suffered the effects of a growing un- 
( popularity which arose from various origins, but from 
. \none so acute and intense as the constant use of uniforms 
" the repressive symbol of authority. 
(6) Yeomanry. The Regulars’ dislike of repressive 
duties was not shared by the Yeomanry, and for this 
reason authority came to regard them as a substitute 
which it could use without restraint or misgivings. The 
p fechas were almost exclusively the product of the land - 
and the land-owning classes. They could be quickly 
summoned to any centre of disturbances in the provinces, 
and their response to the call of the landlord and parson 
magistrate of the period was both eager and enthusiastic. 
Their zeal and efficiency secured for them a period of 
intense appreciation and fulsome praise from the highest 
quarters. Authority increased their numbers and im- 
( proved their status and prestige. Lacking the severe 
\ underlying and almost invisibly inspired discipline of the 
esr they indulged in excesses which eventually 
destroyed their value. 

The distinction between the Regulars and the Militia 
was similar to that between the Yeomanry and the Volun- 
teers. The volunteers called into existence in the nine- 
ties at the beginning of the war with France were gradually 
disbanded later, but not before frequent use had been found 
for them in quelling civil disturbance. Being of the people, 
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and in sympathy with them, they were of even less per- 
manent reliability in riots than the militia, and few attempts 
were made to encourage their use after the first early 
years of their existence. 
Such were the powers and forces at the disposal of 
authority. Apart from their various inherent individual 
efects, a glance will show that the chief tactical weakness 
n their alinement was the almost total absence, if a military 
simile is excusable, of front-line contact with the enemy. 
Against the pressure of sustained attack by the forces of 
crime and mob disorder there were available only a use- 
less and incompetent handful of skirmishers consisting 
of the constables and night watchmen. Theentirestrength 
of authority’s forces was in reserve, well behind a position 
whose strategical importance required that it should be 
occupied and held at all costs. 
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CHAP TIRG Ii 


Opening of the intensive phase of the struggle in the middle of the century. 
Fielding’s recognition of authority’s danger. His work as magistrate and 
his proposals and warnings. A typical eighteenth-century riot. 


Deas significant phase of authority’s long struggle 
with the forces of crime and mob violence begins 
with the friendship of two boys at Eton, George Lyttelton 
and Henry Fielding. Like many friendships of similar 
origin it lasted throughout their lives and was the source 
of a kindness on the part of Lyttelton which was an event 
of historic importance. In 1748 Fielding found himself 
in financial and other difficulties of even greater intensity 
than those to which he was accustomed, and Lyttelton 
provided for him the office of ‘trading justice’ at Bow 
Street. In the circumstances of the time Lyttelton and 
other friends who assisted him were justified in their 
belief that Fielding need never want thereafter, but in 
this they showed some blindness to the deeper qualities 
of his character. 

After leaving school Fielding on more than one occa- 
sion reached heights of fame and financial security, but 
bad health and inherent weakness over money matters 
never allowed him to stay there. He spent some years at 
Leyden University, and a few years later became well. 
known as a playwright, and as the proprietor of the Little 
Theatre, in the Haymarket, where his Company of the 
Great Mogul’s Comedians performed the works he wrote 
for them. His plays are unique in being the first in Eng- 
land to criticize and hold up to ridicule the legal, as dis- 
tinct from the social, evils of the times. He attacked the 
apathy and indifference to abuses of Walpole’s govern- 
ment with wit and energy which brought him wide 
recognition and fame, not only as a dramatist but as a force 
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in politics. In one of his plays he portrayed Walpole him- 
self as Quidam, ‘a poor impudent fellow’ whose occupation 
was bribery, and it became obvious that the Government 
was unlikely to ignore such attacks for long. Fielding 
was only thirty when the blow fell in 1737. A Licensing 
Act appeared making the presentation of all plays to the 
Lord Chamberlain obligatory fourteen days before produc- 
tion, and conferring on that official powers to refuse licence, 
and to punish infringement of the Act with a fine of £50 
for each offence. It was current talk at the time that the 
Government’s sole object was the suppression of Fielding, 
and in this they succeeded. He closed his theatre and 
dismissed his company, and surprised and disappointed 
both his friends-and his public by making no effort to 
resist.... His decision marks the end of his career as a 
ee atist oh ca!) 

In view of subsequent events and his eventual appoint- 
ment as magistrate, it is interesting to note in Fielding’s 
plays his frequent characterization of the ‘trading jus- 
tice’. Examples are Jourdain in The Debauchees, Justice 
Squeezum, andothers. They were frequently clearly recog- 
nizable copies of well-known London magistrates, and the 
bribery, perjury, and, general legal corruption in vogue 
in their courts was ruthlessly and fearlessly depicted. 

It is said of Fielding that the chief cause of his lack of 
resistance to the Government’s efforts to suppress him 
was his desire, in view of his marriage, to find a more 
dependable life than that of the theatre. He abandoned 
the stage, entered Middle Temple, and read for the Bar, 
and achieved his purpose in a period whose shortness 
reveals a capacity for hard work and ability to take life 
seriously which have been denied to him by all but recent 
biographers. He found little success in his new profes- 
sion, but he combined this with literature. The years 
from 1737 to 1748 are the period of his novels, although 
Tom ‘fones and Amelia were published later. The novels 
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(* reveal the same consistent preoccupation with legal abuses 
_ \as the plays. 

Very little information is available regarding the details 
of Fielding’s life. His early career and success as a writer 
and producer of political plays made for him a host of 
bitter and unscrupulous enemies, whose rancour pursued 
and poisoned his reputation long after he was dead. It 
did much to spoil his legal career, and it was enhanced by 
jealousy of the success of his novels. Throughout his 
earlier life Fielding was guilty of extravagance and financial 
recklessness, but calumnies which disgraced the accounts 
given of him by various biographers and apologists have 
so often been proved in modern times to be untrue that 
it is doubtful if anything but slight and more or less harm- 
less bohemianism remains to be held against him. It 
was gout and general ill health together with the hostility 
of his enemies that brought him to penury and helpless- 
ness in 1748. Their delight can be imagined when it 
was discovered that he had suddenly become a ‘trading 
justice’. 

Something can be imagined, too, of the shame felt by 
Fielding at being obliged to suffer the indignity of a posi- 
tion universally despised. That he should still be com- 
plaining of financial stringency in the years which followed 
distressed and puzzled friends who thought they had done 
well for him.' He was neither humbled by shame nor 
weakened by the temptations of necessity. His long 
experience of criticizing the magistracy, his far-sighted 
understanding of the needs of the time, his genius and — 
all the force of a concealed but intensely strong per- 
sonality were combined in the task he set himself of mak- 
ing use of the opportunities afforded him to awaken the 

( public conscience, and to show by example new standards 
of what the duties of a magistrate should be. His prac- 
tical work and his writings in this connexion during the 

t See his Introduction to Fournal of a Voyage to Lisbon, first footnote. — 
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hort period between his appointment in 1748 and his 
eath in 1754 are the foundation stone of all subsequent 
legal and police reforms of later times. 

As early as June 1749 his work at Bow Street brought 

about his election as Chairman of the Westminster Ses- 
sions. His famous Charge to the Grand ‘fury on that occa- 
sion was a concise analysis of the moral but not the social 
evils of the period, and it concluded with an interesting 
warning: 
‘Grand Juries, Gentlemen, are in reality the only censors of this 
nation. As such the manners of the people are in your hands and 
in yours only. You, therefore, are the only correctors of them. 
If you neglect your duty, the certain consequences to the public 
are too apparent. For as in a garden, however well cultivated at 
first, if the weeder’s care be omitted, the whole must in time be 
over-run with weeds, and will resemble the wildness and rudeness 
of a desert; so if these immoralities of the people be not from time 
to time corrected by the hand of Justice they will at length grow up 
to the most enormous vices, will overspread the whole nation, and 
in the end must produce a downright state of wild and savage 
barbarism.” 


In 1751 he published the pamphlet Exguiry into the 
Causes of the late Increase of Robbers. In his opening he 
wrote, ‘the principal design of this whole work is to rouse 
the civil power from its present lethargic state’; and also: 
‘In fact, I make no doubt, but that the streets of this town, 
and the roads leading to it, will shortly be impassable 
without the utmost hazard.’ The evils to which he ascribes 
the origin of much of the crime of the period are eleven 
in number: 


1. Luxury, and all the evils of social emulation. 

2. Drunkenness. “Vhe drunkenness I here intend is that ac- 
quired by the strongest intoxicating liquors, and particularly 
by that poison called gin; which I have reason to think is 
the principal sustenance (if it may be so-called) of more 
than one hundred thousand people in this metropolis. Many 
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of those wretches there are who swallow pints of this poison 
within the twenty-four hours.’ 

3. Gaming. 

4. Insufficient Organization of Provision for the Poor. Astonish- 
ment is expressed that ‘there should be found more beggars, 
more distressed and miserable objects than are to be seen 
throughout all the states of Europe’. 

5. Receivers of Stolen Goods. ‘Vhis section includes a detailed 
description of the methods used by these sharks, who hired 
large warehouses for their purpose on the Continent, and 
there is a detailed analysis of the various defects of the law. 

6. Inadequacy of the Vagrancy Laws, covering a detailed ac- 
count of the warren boarding-house system and its miseries. 

7. Inadequacy of the laws for the Arrest of Felons. 

8. Hesitation of Victims of Crimes to Prosecute. ‘hese are 
enumerated as fear of revenge, fear of disease in court, fear 
of expense, indolence, and kindness. 

9. Difficulty of Obtaining Convictions. 

10. The Ease with which Pardons were too frequently obtained. — 
11. The manner in which the Public Execution was conducted. 
‘It should be in some degree private.’ 


" Fielding was probably the first writer to attack the 
institution of the public execution, but in regard to this 
and many other causes he was a voice crying in the wilder- 
ness. His last paragraph shows how consideration of the 
causes of crime brought him inevitably to the subject of 
criminal law and social reform. 


‘Upon the whole, something should be, nay must be done, as. 
much worse consequences than have hitherto happened are very 
soon to be apprehended. Nay, as the matter now stands, not only 
care for public safety, but common humanity, exacts our concern 
on this occasion; for that many cart-loads of our fellow-creatures 
are once in six weeks carried to slaughter is a dreadful consideration; 
and this is greatly heightened by reflecting that with proper care and 
proper regulations, much the greater part of these wretches might. 
have been made not only happy in themselves but very useful : 
members of the society which they now so greatly dishonour in _ 
the sight of all Christendom.’ b 4 

Cs 
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In addition to his occasional pamphlets Fielding started 
his Covent Garden Fournal, which he issued twice weekly 
with a view to educating the public by giving them ac- 
counts of the cases which came before him. Many of 
these reveal clearly how far he was ahead of his time. It 
was his constant plea that magistrates should be allowed 
to inflict light punishments, and he did so frequently, in 
defiance of the laws. He gave reprimands in place of 
punishments when these appeared to be unnecessary. He 
refused to convict poor people accused of theft of small 
amounts, and on one occasion he dared to discharge a 
young girl for the sole reason that the petty crime which 
had been proved against her was her first. 

,~ That he was moved as much by reason as by compas- 
sion is Clear from all his works. Apart from his writings, 
is most important practical activity was the formation of 
small private force of picked men, only six in number, 
or the purpose of catching thieves and breaking up the 
notorious gangs. This force grew and expanded, and 
together with other bodies which were copies of it became 
‘The Police’ as we know them to-day. Fielding began it 
by noting the names of a few trustworthy parish con- 
stables who had served their years of duty without em- 
ploying deputies, and asking them to join his little private 
force for service on special occasions. These men were 
householders, and were chosen not only on account of 
their physical strength and character, but also because 
they had a sense of public duty and willingness to help in 
checking the abuses from which they and their neighbours 
suffered. They had little or no pay at first, and their 
activities soon earned for them unpopularity and hostility 
even among the classes whom they sought to assist. The 
public were unable to discriminate between the volunteer 
citizen-policeman and the spy and the informers who were 
already well known and execrated. Fielding’s volunteers _ 
were given the name of ‘thief-takers’, and classed with the 
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ing one brilliant success after another in breaking up gangs 
of thieves and having the leaders hanged or transported. 

- Fielding’s men were only a handful, and in spite of 
their successes they had no effect on the state of crime in 
London as a whole. In 1753 the increase of violent crime 
alarmed authority, and, hearing of Fielding’s work, New- 
castle sent for him. Fielding was ill and almost incapaci- 
_tated with dropsy, and he was under orders from his 

( doctors to cease work immediately and go to Bath. He 
\ stayed in London and produced a ‘plan’. This included 
\the expansion and regular payment of his private force, 
‘the appointment of an additional magistrate at Bow Street ’ 
}so that one could always be on duty, the use of two 
\mounted men for urgent work, the keeping of a register 
at Bow Street of all robberies and descriptions of thieves 
and goods stolen, and propaganda for impressing the public - 
with the necessity of sending to Bow Street prompt in- 
\ formation on these matters. The plan was approved by 
the Privy Council and put in force. To fill the post of 
additional magistrate Fielding secured the appointment of 
his blind half-brother, John Fielding, who had been for 
some time assisting him in his work. 
In the following year Henry Fielding broke down 
entirely, and was ordered a complete rest and a sea- 
ma voyage. He went to Lisbon, and died there in 1754 in 
his forty-eighth year. A short account of this voyage 
which he wrote on the journey was published after his 
death, with the title Journal of a Voyage to Lisbon, a work 
which has been rightly called one of the most human 
documents in the English language. It contains also 
some valuable details regarding the author’s view of his 
duties as a magistrate, and the obstacles by which public 
apathy of the period persistently baulked his fulfilment 
of them. The following well-known paragraph! finally 


I From ‘Author’s Introduction’. 
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f . . . °. . 
ne but public ingratitude did not prevent them achiey- 


we 


emphasizes the difference between Henry Fielding and 
his predecessors and contemporaries among the magis- 
trates of the period in their attitude towards the source of 
their emoluments: 


. . ‘my private affairs at the beginning of the winter had but a 
gloomy aspect: for I had not plundered the public or the poor of 
those sums which men, who are always ready to plunder both as 
much as they can, have been pleased to suspect me of taking: on 
the contrary, by composing, instead of inflaming, the quarrels of 
porters and beggars (which I blush to say hath not been universally 
practised), and by refusing to take a shilling from a man who most 
undoubtedly would not have had another left, I had reduced an 
income of five hundred pounds a year of the dirtiest money upon 
earth to little more than three hundred pounds; a considerable 
portion of which remained with my clerk; and, indeed, if the whole 
had done so, as it ought, he would be but ill-paid for sitting almost 
sixteen hours in the twenty-four in the most unwholesome, as well 
as nauseous air in the universe, and which hath in his case 
corrupted a good constitution without contaminating his morals.’ 


| Fielding’s refusal to benefit like other magistrates from 
he opportunities of his position had led to his receiving 
small allowance from the Secret Service fund, and in this 
ay, and at his own suggestion, he became the first salaried 
magistrate.' Among his many suggestions for reform was 
is proposal, frequently made in his writings and in those 
of his brother, that all urban magistrates should be put on 
a salaried basis and be thus made independent of fees and 
fines. He recommended also that they should be carefully 


chosen men who had been trained in law. The payment 


‘of the Bow Street magistrate from the Secret Fund was 


continued while John Fielding held the office, and regu- 
larly thereafter to his successors, until Henry’s proposals 
were finally given definite form by the creation of the first 
stipendiary magistrates in 1792. It is difficult to state 

! Sir Thomas de Veil, one of Fielding’s predecessors at Bow Street, received 


grants from public service money, but for special confidential services, and not 
as salary for magisterial duties. 
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exactly the effect on later legislation of all Henry Field- 
ing’s proposals. His influence is visible in almost every 
subsequent reform in the sphere of police and criminal 
law, and he was frequently quoted in debates in Parlia- 
ment for nearly a century after his death. 

Fielding’s short career as magistrate offers a con- 
venient starting-point for the story of authority’s struggle 
not only on account of the recognition of crime as a serious 
menace to the State, which occurred at that time, but also 
because it coincided with certain manifestations of mob 
disorder which gave point to Fielding’s warnings. On 
Saturday, July 1, 1749, two days after he had read his 
Charge to the grand jury at the Westminster Sessions, a 
sailor caused a disturbance in the Strand by asserting that 
he had been robbed by a woman in a brothel. A crowd 
collected and began to sack and burn the house. A parish 
beadle boldly attempted to arrest one of the ringleaders, 
and was promptly knocked down. Having recovered 
himself, he “sent for the constables’. Only one turned 
up, a man called John Carter, and he reported afterwards 
that he found a crowd ‘which filled up the space of the 
street for near two hundred yards’. Seeing the danger 
to other houses from the fire, and finding no magistrates 
_ present from whom authority could be had for calling 
out troops, Carter hurried to Somerset House and begged 
help from the officer in charge there. The officer sent 
twelve men and a corporal, and with their help Carter 
arrested some of the leaders and locked them up in the 
parish watch-house. The soldiers went away. The mob 
returned, broke open the watch-house, and released the 
prisoners. Next morning, Sunday, they filled the Strand 

again, and proceeded to break up and burn several other 
houses. Carter then sent for Saunders Welch, High Con- 
stable! of Holborn, a conscientious grocer who-was-one— 


1 The office of High Constable was little more than a title. —The holders had 
certain vague duties in connexion with fuel contracts, &c. 
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of Fielding’s most highly valued men, and also a personal 
friend. Welch said that as Justice Fielding was out of 
town it would be impossible to find a magistrate and make 
him act: He went himself to the Tilt Yard barracks in 
Whitehall, and after much persuasion and argument suc- 
ceeded in getting forty soldiers. With the help of these 
he arrested another batch of ringleaders and took them 
to the New Prison, where he kept both them and his escort 
all night. 

Fielding arrived back at Bow Street at noon on the 
following day. He at once took matters in hand, inter- 
viewed the Secretary for War, and arranged to have all 
the troops that might be necessary. He then insisted on 
the prisoners being marched through the streets under 
military escort forinterrogation by him in his court. A 
large mob assembled, and threatened but did not attempt 
rescue. Fielding addressed them from his window and 
warned them of the trouble they were making for them- 
selves. He committed the prisoners to Newgate, and 
sent the troops back with them. Later in the evening a 
rumour to the effect that four thousand sailors were 
assembling at Tower Hill with the intention of marching 
to the Strand caused a panic in that locality and house- 
holders began to remove their furniture to other districts. 
Fielding, Saunders Welch, and ‘the officer of the guard’ 
sat up all night, and troops paraded the streets. There 
was no further disturbance. 

The interest of this story of a typical eighteenth-century 
riot, which is taken from Fielding’s pamphlet, The Case of 
Bosavern Penlez, lies in certain of its details. They show 
the ease with which a crowd gathered and became violent. 

It will be noticed that the only civil means available 
for dealing with the riot in its early stages was one beadle, 
whose best efforts succeeded in securing, eventually, two 

onstables. Of further interest is the sequel. Not one of 
the originators suffered serious punishment, while a com- 
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“paratively harmless young man, Penlez, who was caught 
| with some stolen garments in his possession, was hanged. 
A wave of public sympathy with the rioters found loud 
expression in speech and press, and Fielding’s pamphlet 
‘on this occasion was a calm and reasoned answer to the 
_ arguments employed. He begins with a history and de- 
) scription of the Riot Act of George I which was being 
\ described as ‘cruel and oppressive, unconstitutional and 
unprecedented, an oppressive innovation dangerous to the 
liberty of the subject’. In reply Fielding asks: “how much 
more so is it (cruel) to inflict death on a man who robs 
you of a single farthing on the highway, or who privately 
picks your pocket of thirteen pence?’ In this he shows 
himself the forerunner of the famous Criminal Law re- 
formers. Of the existence of hidden mischief which was 
more dangerous even than apathy and misplaced sym- 
pathy he shows himself aware in the following: 
‘Surely it (the Riot Act) is a Law well worthy of the fullest justi- 
fication, and is altogether as necessary to be publically and indeed 
universally known at a time when so many wicked arts are employed 
to infuse riotous principles into the mob, and when they themselves 
discover so great a forwardness to put these principles in practice.’ 


‘ He shows the enormity of what could happen if the mob 
got out of hand, and he reproves the insincerity of the 
} tenderness expressed for the rioters on this occasion on 
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the plea that any interval between a cry to burn brothels 
\_and a cry to burn the premises of goldsmiths would be of 
very short duration. 

The vagaries and inconsistencies of public sympathy 
and its sudden and rapid changes from one side to another 
are curious and important features of the critical phases 
of authority’s long struggle with crime and disorder. The 
Strand Riots of 1749 are the first of many to be described 
later in this volume. History reveals, not only the fulfil- 
ment of many of Fielding’s prophecies, but also the fact 
that his warnings and suggestions had an effect on the 
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evolution of our social well-being, such as it is, not less 
noticeable than the effect of his literary work on the evolu- 
tion of the English novel. — 


Henry Fielding was succeeded at Bow Street by his 
half-brother, who in 1761 was knighted for his services 
and became famous in London as the blind magistrate, 
Sir John Fielding. John, Saunders Welch, and Joshua 
Brogden, the clerk mentioned by Henry in the Fournal 
of a Voyage to Lisbon, continued energetically, and with 
steadily increasing success to put into practice the ideas 
which had been bequeathed to them. John Fielding owed 
much of his success and his subsequent fame to an acute 
sense of hearing and ability to cross-examine which were 
enhanced by his blindness. His mastery of his mis- 
fortune is one of the most courageous on record. Both he 
and Saunders Welch, a man who was no less remarkable 
for his physical strength and energy than for his integrity 
and philanthropy, threw themselves with equal vigour into 
schemes for improving the elementary police organization 
which they controlled, for the suppression of crime, and 
for the alleviation of the various social evils of their time. 
Welch became the leading authority on all matters concern- 
ing the poor and destitute of the London streets, and he was 
Sir John’s eager colleague in the pioneer work performed 
by three well-known famous charities, The Marine Society, 
the Royal Female Orphanage, and the Magdalen Hospital. 

John published several pamphlets expounding and 
elaborating in fuller detail the earlier proposals of his 
brother. One of them was 4 History and Effects of the late 
Henry Fielding’s Police, in which he made public for the 
first time details of the organization of the private force. 
‘It was also a brilliant defence and exoneration of these 
men from the charge of being ‘thief-takers’, in the oppro- 
brious sense in which that word was used of them, the 
same word having been used in connexion with a gang 
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of professional informers, MacDaniel and his friends, who 
had been convicted about that time of having deliberately 
sworn away a number of innocent lives for the sake of the 
blood-money lavishly paid by the courts. Another pamph- 
let, 4 Plan for Preventing Robberies within Twenty Miles 
of London, published in 1755, contained the proposal that 
householders in the outer districts of London should com- 
bine in clubs of twenty, and organize the immediate dis- 
patch to Bow Street of information concerning the robbery 
of any of their members. The scheme failed to materialize, 
but John Fielding succeeded, step by step, in obtaining 
better recognition for his men from the Government. 
They were gradually increased in numbers, and from 
being known as ‘Mr. Fielding’s People’, and ‘Sir John 
Fielding’s Men’, they at last became famous, in the follow- 
ing century, as the ‘Bow Street Runners’, and were even- 
tually absorbed in Peel’s police. 
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CHAPTER III 


The eve of the Industrial Revolution. Social and economic changes enhance the 
menace of disorder. The discovery by vested interests of its value as a 
political weapon. ‘fohn Wilkes. Riots inspired directly and indirectly by 
Wilkes and his City friends. 


HROUGHOUT the years which followed, the 
_ vagaries of public sympathy played a confusing but 
important part in the struggle between authority and crime 
and disorder, and in this connexion it is necessary to state 
clearly that of all the influences behind the popular move- 
ments of the period which will be noted presently none 
was so powerful, so malignant, and so varied in its visible 
manifestations as that of certain merchant groups of the 
City whose trade was affected in various ways, and at 
various times, by the foreign and war policies of George III 
and the Ministers who chose to do his bidding. 
~The year 1760 marked a turning-point in England’s 
story and the beginnings of fundamental and far-reaching 
changes in the lives and outlook of her people. The stage 
was becoming set for the advent of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion with all the destruction and suffering it was to bring 
with it in its early phases. In the agricultural districts 
the destitution which followed the Inclosure Acts was 
slowly gathering momentum. The building of factories 
and the concentration of large populations of workers 
ound them were already becoming noticeable in the 
frets Although machinery invention and its first fateful 
consequences were still in their early stages, road and 
canal improvements were steadily contributing to the 
mushroom growth of the new commercialism. 
Side by side with these materialistic changes a new spirit, 
frequently abused and exploited by the unscrupulous, 
was beginning to make itself felt in expressing a new 
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popular conception of what was ‘liberty’ and what were 
‘rights’. New conceptions of justice came into being, 
together with new feelings of sympathy with suffering, 
and signs of intolerance of existing social and moral evils. 
In one direction, the new outlook found expression in the 
wave of Methodism which had begun earlier with the 
preaching of John Wesley. In another, it showed itself 
in the response given by an ardent but still small minority 
to the leadership of social and other reformers, who rapidly 
increased in later years both in influence and in numbers. 
Ina third direction, it made itself felt among the intellec- 
tuals of the period in new movements of resistance to the 
corruption and abuse of unmerited and illegal privilege 
inherent in the parliamentary machine. 

The growing power of all these forces must be noted 
in any detailed consideration of the events which followed. 
The sordid and blatant corruption in politics had its in- 
evitable effect on the government of the country, and the 
feebleness and incompetence of the heads of the opposing 
parliamentary factions were sharply and suddenly empha- 
sized to thinking minds at the time by the contrast between 
the elder Pitt’s brilliant conduct of affairs between 1757 
and 1761 and the periods of sloth, chicanery, and incom- 
petence which immediately preceded and followed it. 
A new spirit of criticism and dissatisfaction, voiced by 
intellectuals and supported from less idealistic motives by 
the wealth of the new commercialism, found outlet in the 
growing power with which the press of the country became 
endowed as the result of increasing popular interest in 


-affairs and dissatisfaction with the way they were con- 
‘ducted. 


George II] came to the throne in 1760 on the death of 
his grandfather George II, and the first years of the new 
reign mark the occurrence of a long series of manifesta- 
tions of mob disorder, the origins of which are closely 
connected with the political rather than the social condi- 
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tions of the time. As every one of these disturbances 
without exception was influenced by John Wilkes, a 
short summary of his career is a necessary accompaniment 
to an account of them.” 

Pitt resigned office in 1761, and was succeeded by 
George Grenville who closed the Seven Years War with 
the Peace of Paris in 1763, a peace which was intensely 
disliked in commercial circles on account of its sacrifice 
of captured possessions which ‘big business’ had regarded 
as new markets. There were other, perhaps better, reasons 
for the unpopularity of this treaty, but it is the City atti- 
tude which is important in view of the events which 
followed. The success of the new king in capturing, 
with the assistance of his mother and the Earl of Bute, 
almost complete control of the machine of parliamentary 
corruption was clearly seen. It was known that he hated 
Pitt, and it was believed that Pitt, with his zest for seizing 
markets, was the champion of England’s trading interests. 
In the King’s speech at the closing of Parliament in 1763 
the ‘honourable’ peace was commended to the country, 
and the general conduct of his servile Ministers was lauded 
with a complacency which exasperated the feelings of the 
commercial classes. A King’s Speech on such occasions 
was then, as now, wholly the responsibility and the voice 
of Ministers, but a marked difference in the circumstances 
of the time was that the Ministers themselves were believed 
to be merely the creatures of the King, chosen and ap- 
pointed by him solely on account of their willingness to 
assist him in restoring for himself the absolute power of 
his Stuart predecessors. 

John Wilkes at that time was a Member of Parliaments 
almost unknown to the public, who as part of the ae 
of petty political intrigue had started a paper called the 
North Briton. He wrote and published, in Number 45 of 
this journal, a criticism of the King’s Speech in which he 
termed it, ‘the most abandoned instance of ministerial 
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effrontery ever attempted to be imposed upon mankind’. 
George was praised and commended for personal quali- 
ties, but was warned nevertheless that ‘the King is only 
the first magistrate of this country . . . responsible to his 
people for the due exercise of the royal functions in the 
choice of ministers’, a statement which emphasized the 
irony of the writer’s praise of the King, and of his pre- 
tence that it was the Ministers and not the King whom he 
criticized. 

This was the beginning of along quarrel between Court 
influence and the people of England which has had far- 
reaching results for the world. The ‘Wilkes and Liberty’ 
campaign, in spite of the buffoonery and chicanery which 
were its most marked characteristics, was the origin in 
England of parliamentary reform, freedom of the press, 
and much of that ‘liberty of the individual’ in which we 
are so often told that we should rejoice. The Wilkes cam- 
paign had a direct influence in causing the war in America, 
and in obtaining for the colonists the fullness of the inde- 
pendence for which they fought. It had, by way of the 
example of the American Colonies, a far teens effect 
on the cause of the French Revolution and all its manifold 
consequences to the world. The results of Wilkes’s 
influence in this connexion have been traced in detail by 
historians, but no exact estimate has yet been made of its 
effects on the British aan de and particularly on the 
history of India. 

Recent research has confirmed the earlier accounts of 


Wilkes’s profligacy, but it has revealed also that his habits» 


show a very favourable comparison in contrast with those 
of many of his contemporaries. At first sight Wilkes’s — 
most outstanding characteristic appears to be his cyni- 
cism, but this and even his cleverness were outshone by 
his sense of humour, in which his other qualities found 
both inspiration and strength. From beginning to end of 
his fight with the King’s Ministers he happened to have 
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right on his side, and this was due less to his cleverness 
than to the blundering stupidity of his opponents. Their 
first act on publication of his article was to issue a general 
warrant for the arrest of ‘the authors, printers, and pub- 
lishers’. No name was inscribed. Such warrants had been 
customary, but they were obviously illegal. Wilkes was 
seized and taken to the Tower but quickly secured a 
court verdict confirming the illegality of his arrest, and 
was set free again. He then reprinted and published all 
the numbers of the North Briton in a single volume, with 
elaborate notes emphasizing his zeal for freedom of criti- 
cism and liberty of every kind, and he started proceed- 
ings with a claim for heavy damages against the signer of 
the warrant, Lord Halifax. 

The Ministers replied with a prosecution for libel, and 
committed the blunder of making Parliament vote, while 
the case was still pending, that Wilkes was guilty. By 
means of the House of Lords they brought about a charge 
of blasphemy on account of a book which he was able to 
prove he had never definitely published. A duel was forced 
on him by a junior Minister, Martin, and this ended in a 
serious wound, which together with a sense of fear and 
helplessness took Wilkes to Paris. 

In his welcome absence he was expelled from the House 
of Commons for libel, and unjustly outlawed for blas- 
phemy, a clever move which ended all his countercharges 
pending in the courts. When the Grenville Ministry was 
succeeded by that of Rockingham in 1765, and Pitt came 
into power again as Earl of Chatham in the following year, 
Wilkes, who had reason to regard the new Ministers as 
friends, made various attempts to return».He soon found 
that royal stubbornness made him no less an embarrass- 
ment to his friends than to his enemies. All that he could 
obtain was the offer of a pension, subject to his living 
abroad. He was at the end of his resources, but he re- 
fused it. The ‘outlaw’ astounded the country by suddenly 
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appearing in London during an election as a candidate for 
the City. Relying on the influence of some merchant 
friends of doubtful character, the popular appeal of his 
audacity, and the combined humour and righteousness 
of his cause, he succeeded in getting 1,200 votes. These 
did not bring him election, but encouraged him to offer 


*himself immediately for Middlesex, a constituency excep- 
, tional in those days in having a large number of free 


voters. Middlesex and Westminster were among the few 
constituencies in England where it was possible for the 
power of oratory to compete with the power of bribery. 
Wilkes was returned at the head of the poll. 

He surrendered himself to the courts in the matter of 
his outlawry and the other charges against him. A conflict 
soon appeared in high quarters between those who saw 
the wisdom of ignoring him and those who blindly sup- 
ported the King in his determination to be revenged. Lord 
Mansfield, the Chief Justice, reserved judgement on out- 
lawry, but refused him bail and sent him to prison for — 
two months. On being called up at last for judgement, 
Mansfield declared his outlawry to be illegal. A few days 
later he was summoned again to hear judgement on the 
charges of libel and blasphemy, and he was sentenced, in 
spite of the known illegality of most of the proceedings, 
to twenty-two months’ imprisonment and a fine of £1,000. 

He spent the term of his sentence in the King’s Bench 
prison in St. George’s Fields, and made full use of all 
the hotel amenities available to the wealthy within its 
walls. Funds were placed lavishly at his disposal by sup- 
porters and admirers, and he was the recipient, almost 
daily, of gifts from all parts of the country. He was now 
a national hero. 

In the meantime, in February 1769, Parliament foie 
mally expelled Wilkes for his offences. Within a fortnight. 
Middlesex returned him unanimously. Parliament de- 
clared the election null and void, and on the next occasion 
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the Ministers found a candidate, Colonel Luttrell, who 
was able to secure 296 votes against 1,143 given to Wilkes, 
and was consequently declared elected. The arguments 
used for this procedure more than filled Wilkes’s quiver 
with arrows for attack on Parliament for its treatment of 
constituencies and dictatorial tramping on the ‘rights’ of 
free electors. 

Wilkes left prison in 1770, and enjoyed a great, well- 
organized demonstration in his favour. With astute 
recognition of the true sentiments of his merchant friends 
and the financial strength behind them, he made the City 
his fortress, and quickly succeeded in destroying what 
remained there of Court influence. He became in turn 
alderman, sheriff, and lord mayor. With the achieve- 
ment of success he took pains to allow the fever-heat of 
his popularity to cool, but he retained his local power, in 
spite of violent quarrels with his friends, until his death, 
in 1797, after ‘many years’ tenure of the post of City 
Chamberlain. 


John Wilkes was the first man to make serious and 
sustained political use of the power of the London mob, 
and he was clever enough to realize the ease with which a 
popular demonstration by a handful of admirers could 
bring up the ‘fearful thing’ in its support. All that was 
necessary was the nucleus. For every respectable citizen 
who could be induced to shout ‘Wilkes and Liberty’, 
a hundred could be raised from nowhere who cared not a 
jot for either, and were far from being respectable. To 
Wilkes’s credit it can be said that he knew the danger of 
this play with fire, that he made it with consummate skill, 
and that he never directly raised a conflagration that he 
was not able to extinguish. 

His use of the London mob is first seen in 1763, on 
the occasion of the burning of the North Briton by the 
Common Hangman at the Royal Exchange, in accor- 
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dance with an order from Parliament. The crowd soon 
showed signs of hostility, and when Sheriff Thomas Harley 
arrived in his coach to conduct the proceedings, it was 
bombarded with faggots laid for the fire, the windows were 
broken, the sheriff was wounded, and he was glad to make 
a hurried and undignified escape to the Mansion House in 
the company of the hangman, who was equally a victim 
of the pelting. The constables had their staves broken 
and soon disappeared, but a few stalwarts succeeded in 
arresting one of the rioters, and in starting to burn the 
North Briton before it was taken from them. The mob 
then marched in procession to Temple Bar, where they 
made public exhibition of the remains of the North Briton, 
and burned on a large bonfire an enormous boot represent- 
ing the powerful Scotch Minister and court-favourite, the 
Earl of Bute. The City was at that time regarded as being 
in the hands of ministerialists, but a sudden change of 
atmosphere was soon apparent. The House of Commons 
passed a resolution thanking the sheriffs of London for 
their ‘spirited behaviour’, knowing them to be sound 
ministerialists, and an audios was sent to the King pray- 
ing that the rioters and their instigators might be brought 
to justice. In consequence of this a warrant was sent to 
the lord mayor directing him to make diligent search for — 
the offenders, but this was ignored. Miinisterialists at 
a Court of Common Council in the City a few days later 
tabled a resolution calling for the prosecution of the single 
rioter who had been arrested, and this was negatived. The 
facts throw an interesting light on the early growth and 
source of the support on which Wilkes was able to rely. 
Of Wilkes’s appearances in London at the time of his 
first arrest and acquittal, and before he went to France in 
December 1763, the Axznual Register! states ‘Mobs at- 
tended the prisoner with praises and acclamations wherever 
he went. With very moderate sufferings he was considered 
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as the martyr of liberty... . This popular heat was kept 
alive with great art and industry.’ This in no way contra- 
dicts the statement by Lecky that at this period Wilkes 
‘was always received with abundance of mob applause, 
but as yet the general public appears to have given him 
little support except by riots’.! These riots were not in 
themselves serious while Wilkes was present in London, 
but the mischief of the work he had started in making use 
of the mob was not stopped by his flight to France. Riots 
originating in various economic troubles occurred in Lon- 
don during his absence. Lecky writes of the spirit of riot 
_and insubordination; ‘it was noted after the Wilkes case 
that it was ominously and rapidly extending’.?. The signi- 
ficant feature of the disturbances which occurred during 5 
Wilkes’s absence was the constant cry of ‘Wilkes and / 
Liberty’, even when this slogan had nothing whatever 
to do with the objects for which the mob were rioting. 

There was growing distress at this time among the 
respectable poorer classes due to rises in the price of 
bread and other commodities, and there was much genuine | 
grievance behind a series of disturbances instigated by — 
the weavers of Spitalfields, the coal-heavers, and other 
sections of the working-class to call attention to their 
sufferings. There were troubles also, and fights, among 
differing sections of workers employed in particular in- 
dustries. While a small minority in every gathering were 
scrupulous and enlightened men, possessed of genuine 
understanding of their grievances and of what they re- 
quired as remedy, the vast majority of every mob were 

ose who had assembled for other purposes. It is absurd 
to insinuate, as many historians do, that the swarms of the 
submerged and half-starved poor of London who were the 
bulk of every mob and the power behind every riot were 
actuated by love of freedom of the press, the rights of 
voters, or even the economic grievances of weavers. 

1 England in the Eighteenth Century, vol. iil, p. 257. 2 Tbid. 
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The most serious of the riots for which Wilkes was 
directly responsible occurred after his return, but it is 
necessary to mention first one or two which occurred 
during his exile. On May 14, 1765, following the rejec- 
tion by the Lords of a Bill for increasing the duties on 
imported silks,! the Spitalfields weavers organized an 
orderly gathering for the purpose of marching to St. 
James’s and petitioning the King. They were told that 
the King was at Richmond, and they went there. They 
were then told that he was at Wimbledon. They found 
him at last, and were informed that everything that was 
possible would be done for them. They returned anni 
fully, and appeared satisfied and harmless. 

It is unlikely that the men who made this energetic 
tour of Westminster, Richmond, and Wimbledon, and 
were satisfied with thet day’s eae were other than penuiire 7 
weavers. The ‘fearful thing’ was not to be tempted out 
of London. During the evening the weavers were re- 
inspired by the unseen influences behind them, and on the 
following morning an immense mob appeared in West- 
minster, where it was soon recognized that their temper 
was anything but peaceful. The detail of organization 
on this occasion deserves attention, as it shows that it 
must have been arranged, and published widely, on the 
previous evening, and that it was conceived by the 
weavers themselves with peaceful intent. According to 
the Annual Register* they 
‘assembled by beat of drum with their wives and children, to the 
amount of many thousands in Spitalfields and Moorfields . . . and 
from there, directed by leaders and arrayed under such colours as 
might not only contribute to keep them together but remind 
themselves and acquaint the public with the supposed causes of that 


1 The Bill proposed the extension of the duties on French silks to those from 
Italy, and was an attempt to create a home-market monopoly for English mer- 
chants. This was the reason for the Duke of Bedford’s courageous opposition, 
and it explains the real source of the enmity which he inspired—vide infra. 

2 1765, p. 41. 
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distress which their pallid looks and emaciated carcases made 
sufficiently evident, marched several ways, some through the City, 
others through St. George’s Fields, and a third party through 
Holborn and St. Giles’s . . . to St. James’s and Westminster Hall, 
and not only surrounded the palace and the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment, but by their numbers, in some measure, obstructed the 
communication between them.’ 


There was a sudden change of temper when they arrived. 
From the above account, and from the recorded facts of 
similar later riots, it may be conjectured that the vast 
majority of this mob were not weavers. They stopped 
carriages, forced their owners to alight, abused them and 
hustled them, “followed the King to the House of Lords’,! 
and created alarm and consternation in high quarters in 
the face of which authority, as usual, was helpless. The 
(Duke of Bedford was the only member of the Lords who 
had spoken as well as voted against the rejected Bill, and 
hen he appeared he was hissed and pelted, his carriage 
was wrecked, and he was wounded in his hand and on his 
forehead. He was followed to his house in Bedford 
Square, where he had the broad-mindedness to invite two 
of the leaders to enter and have a talk with him. What 
was said is not recorded, but there was no more trouble 
that day, or the next, although the crowds continued to 
parade the streets. A show of military force by the Govern- 
ment appears to have had some temporary effect, but 
another sudden and unexplained change in tactics occurred 
on the evening following. A serious attack was made on 
the Duke of Bedford’s house, and a remarkable battle 
was fought in Bedford Square of which Horace Walpole 
gives the following lively description: 
‘About dinner-time the Duke of Bedford received intelligence that 
his house would be assaulted at night, on which he sent away his 
jewels and papers, and demanded a party of horse; the Duchess 
persisted in remaining with him in the house. His friends and 


1 Lecky, vol. iii, p. 268. 
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dependents, and several officers garrisoned it; and, as was foreseen, 
the rioters in prodigious numbers assaulted the house in the evening, 
and began to pull down the wall of the Court; but the great gates 
being thrown open, the party of horse appeared, and sallying out, 
while the Riot Act was read, rode round Bloomsbury Square, 
slashing and trampling on the mob, and dispersing them; yet not 
till two or three of the guards had been wounded. In the meantime 
a party of the rioters had passed to the back of the house, and were 
forcing their way through the garden, when fortunately fifty more 
horse arriving in the very critical instant, the house was saved and 
perhaps the lives of all that were in it.”! 


It is clear that hidden influences were at work in this, 
as in many other instances of public disorders at the time, 
inspiring and interfering with the visible leaders. Leader- 
ship was generally of three kinds: the sincere figure- 
_.heads, such as the weavers’ leaders in this instance; the 
political agents of parliamentary opposition groups; and 
behind these, the merchant groups who for reasons of self- 
interest supported and financed one party policy or another 
which would increase trade profits, if fulfilled. Behind 
all the keen political opposition to the Grenville Ministry 
in 1765 was the fact that City merchants wanted the 
return of the market-finder, William Pitt. Wilkes was 
abroad, but he was the brain of the merchant intriguers, 
and was never for long out of touch with them even when 
at his lowest ebb of helplessness in Paris. Wilkes had 
shown the use that could be made of London’s under- 
world. Horace Walpole is frequently unreliable, but there 
is good reason behind the suggestion he makes that 
Wilkes’s friends were responsible for the weavers’ riots 
Olt Jones 
uring 1767 and 1768 there were several other riots 
weavers in London which were all quelled by the use 
f troops. That these were losing the benefit of the awe 
hich was usually inspired by the sight of them is shown 


1 Memoirs of the Reign of George III, vol. ii, pp. 110-14. 
2 Tbid., p. 158. 
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by a short account in the dunual Register which mentions 
the weavers attacking them with old swords and blud- 
geons.' In another riot the troops are reported as having 
taken over forty prisoners, and it is significant that these 
were all discharged by the civil courts.2 In March 1768 
Wilkes again appeared in London, offering himself as a 
candidate in the City election, and he was soon seen to 
be at his old tricks of surrounding himself with dangerous 
crowds. He made profitable use of them when, imme- 
diately after his defeat in the City, he stood for and won 
Middlesex. On March 28, the voting date, every approach 
to the polling-booth at Brentford was found to be occupied 
by huge disorderly crowds who refused to allow any one 
to pass unless they wore a badge, given to them by Wilkes, 
which was the famous blue cockade, inscribed with his 
name and ‘Number 45’. During the two days of the elec- 
tion the whole of London was in the hands of the mob, 
who were nevertheless most skilfully kept in hand. Some 
carriages were broken up at Hyde-park corner, and on the 
evening of the first day an attack was made on the Man- 
sion House. It was then occupied by Lord Mayor Har- 
ley, a strong Court supporter who had been sheriff at the 
time of the burning of the North Briton in 1763. All the 
windows were broken, and some valuable interior decora- 
tions. The attack was called off, and the mob was sent 
to parade the streets elsewhere, and to break the windows 
of every house which were not illuminated with candles 
in honour of Wilkes. Few houses remained in darkness, 
and the exceptions suffered promptly. Wilkes secured 
for himself an illuminated London, and by similar means 
a cheering, apparently unanimous populace. Every one 
in Carriages was made to alight and cheer for Wilkes, and 
every vehicle of every kind was made to carry the inscrip- 
tion, Number 45. Authority did not dare to make even 
a show of troops, but the most significant feature of the 
? 1768 Chron., p. 57. 2 1767 Chron., p. 158. 
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affair is the evidence that Sir W. Proctor, one of the candi- 
dates, tried to counter Wilkes’s tactics by organizing the 
support of the Irish workers,! a section of the submerged 
population of London who were generally ready for a 
fight with any other. That Wilkes was both conscious 
and proud of his power over the London mob and his 
ability to set it loose and to threaten to do so is shown in 
his various writings and manifestoes.? The real danger of 
the fire he played with and succeeded in controlling is 
made clear by an incident which occurred a month later 
in another connexion: an attack made on the house of a 
private citizen, by a mob of coal-heavers, rallied and led 
to it by the cry of “Wilkes and Liberty’. 

On this occasion a man of the name of John Green, the 
deputy-agent of a coal merchant, was singled out as an 
enemy by the men under him in the course of what was a 
long quarrel at the time between them and the masters 
and sailors of the coal-ships. After many threats he 
learned one day that a party of coal-heavers had armed 
themselves and intended to attack his house and kill him 
during the night. It is interesting to note that the only 
safe course open to a London citizen in such circumstances 
in those days was to arm himself and fortify his house and 
prepare to defend it and his life. This Green did, with- 
out the help either of authority or his neighbours, although 
he had appealed to both. The battle took place on the 
night of April 21, 1768, and lasted for nine hours. Green’s 
garrison consisted of himself, a maidservant, anda friendly 
sailor whom he had accosted earlier and asked to come 
along and help him. He and the sailor put up a strong 
resistance, and together killed eighteen of the assailants. 
The nature of the attack may be gathered from the fact 


T Postgate, That Devil Wilkes, p. 140. 

2 Bleackley, Life of Fohn Wilkes, p. 194. 

3 The neighbours promptly illuminated their windows with candles on hear- 
ing the cry ‘Wilkes and Liberty’. Green appealed aie 3 for protec- 
tion to the lord mayor and a local magistrate. 
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that, in one room alone, two hundred bullets, fired through 
the window, were found in the walls and ceiling. Early 
in the morning, finding his ammunition exhausted, Green, 
although slightly wounded, made an escape over roofs 
and walls. He reached a neighouring factory, where he 
was allowed to hide in a disused saw-pit. Later in the day, 
authority managed to exert itself in the only way possible 
to it, and a party of troops arrived and took Green into 
custody on a charge of murder. Seven of the mob were 
arrested subsequently, and were duly tried and hanged.! 
Green was set free, but the same evening the house of his 
sister was attacked and she was dragged into the street 
and murdered.” 


It was during April in this year that Wilkes appeared 
before Lord Mansfield in the matter of outlawry, and was 
refused bail and sent to the King’s Bench prison pending 
judgement. The carriage in which he was conveyed went 
no farther from Westminster Hall than the bridge. Here, 
the howling crowd which was accompanying it stopped it, 
removed the horses, and dragged it back through West- 
minster, along the Strand and Fleet Street, and through 
the City to the Three Tuns Tavern in Spitalfields. Wilkes 
made many appeals to the crowd to remember that he was 
_a King’s prisoner and must observe the law, appeals which 
were greeted with the laughter which they were intended 
to provoke. At the tavern the marshal and the tipstaffs 
in charge of Wilkes were dragged from their seats and 
_ driven off with howls of derision. Wilkes went inside, 
and the crowd surrounded it all night with the object of 
guarding it. In the course of the night Wilkes disguised 
himself and slipped out, and made much political capital 
by appearing at the prison, knocking up the jailer, and 
demanding admission and confinement. 


1 Annual Register, 1768, Appendix to Chron., p. 223 (Account of Trial). 
2 Walpole, Memoirs of the Reign of George III, vol. iii, pp. 219-21. 
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The situation soon took a more serious turn. The 
Ministers feared they would again be made to look ridicu- 
lous by a mob-rescue from the prison, and for this they 
had good reason. Besides a succession of small riots and 
demonstrations of almost daily occurrence in various parts 
of the town, the fields outside the prison became a daily 
centre of pilgrimage for restless, organized masses of 
the people. The Ministers secured the services of some 
county magistrates on whom they could rely, and avoided 
rumoured possibilities that the Army was on Wilkes’s side 
by posting outside the prison a strong guard from the 
Scots regiment of the Foot Guards, assuming, rightly, 
that they would be in close harmony with their race in 
hatred of Wilkes for the innumerable insulting witticisms 
he had let loose about it. Lord Weymouth, one of the 
Secretaries of State, instructed the loyal magistrates not 
to hesitate to use the troops, and used the words: “Occasion 
always presents itself when the Civil power is trifled with 
and insulted.’ Wilkes made strong and effective use of 
these instructions as propaganda at a later date. 

The origin of the troubles of the 10th of May has never 
been made definitely clear, but from the 4unual Register? 
it appears that some one posted up a ‘seditious’ bill on the 
wall of the prison, and that Mr. Ponton, a magistrate, 
ordered a constable to tear it down. This act enraged the. 
crowd, who began to stone Mr. Ponton and Mr. Gillam, 
another magistrate who was present. Both these gentle- 
men were hit on the head, and a sergeant of the Guards 
was wounded in the eye. The two magistrates retired to 
the prison-marshal’s house. ‘The Guards, to the number 
of thirty-six, turned out and were joined by a party of 
horse. Whether the Riot Act was read or not has never 
been proved. Three of the soldiers suddenly gave chase 
to an unknown individual in the crowd, who ran off and 
disappeared round a corner. The soldiers followed him, 

1 1768, Chron., pp. 108 and 227. 
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and finding him missing, burst into a cowshed where a 
young man, William Allen, son of a well-known innkeeper 
and livery-stable proprietor, was innocently working. 
Allen was first wounded with bayonets, and then de- 
liberately shot dead by a soldier called Donald Maclean. 
While this tragedy was being enacted, the troops at the 
prison fired, killed five or six of the crowd, and wounded 
fifteen. 

The immediate sequel was a coroner’s verdict of wilful 
murder against Private Maclean, and of aiding and abet- 
ting against another soldier and an officer. The Ministers 
ostentatiously presented Maclean with a gift of £30 and 
highly commended him for doing his duty. Lord Bar- 
rington, the Secretary for War, announced: “His Majesty 
highly approves of the conduct of both officers and men. .. 
They should have every defence and protection.” When 
the trial came on the grand jury was packed. A true bill was 
found in the case of Maclean, but refused for the other 
two prisoners. Maclean was acquitted and spirited away, 
to save him from being lynched. 

On the other hand, Wilkes’s agents were found to be 
actively fomenting indignation everywhere. A warrant 
for the arrest of the magistrate Gillam ‘for the wilful 
murder of William Redburn’ was demanded by people 
who swore to having been present on the occasion, and 
among them is the name of the Rev. John Horne of 
Brentford, ‘Horne Took’.! The warrant was granted, and 
the trial afforded the interesting spectacle of a prisoner 
charged with murder being defended by the Attorney- 
General, the Solicitor-General, and the Treasury Solicitor.” 
He was acquitted. 

Every possible use was made of these events by Wilkes 
for the purpose of stirring up the indignation of respect- 
able citizens. His hand was clearly visible in all the 
circumstances of the various ensuing: trials and the 

1 Annual Register, 1768, p. 227. * Ibid., Chron., July 7. 
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demonstrations which accompanied them, even to the 
writing of the inscriptions on William Allen’s tomb with 
its texts calling on the earth to refuse to cover his blood, 
and on God to take away the wicked from before the King. 
Leading historians without exception emphasize the effect 
of the fury of the London mob, following the ‘massacre 
of St. George’s Field’. Writing of conditions in London 
at the time, Lecky states :! 

“The exceeding weakness of the civil power was very evident, and 
-there were great fears that all the bulwarks of order would yield 
to the strain. ‘The neglect of the ministers to arrest Wilkes as an 
outlaw when he first appeared in England, and the complete 
impunity of those who in broad daylight had rescued him from the 
officers of justice, and conducted him in triumph through London 
and Westminster, emboldened the mob as much as the tragedy of 
St. George’s Fields exasperated them. “The City constables were so 
few that in the course of the election London was almost unpro- 
tected, nearly the whole available force being collected at Brentford.’ 


In the above paragraph Lecky entirely misses one clear 
item of truth and only glimpses another. The St. George’s 
Fields riot was the high-water mark of disturbance during 
the Wilkes campaign. In spite of its being so ‘exas- 
perated’, the mob gave no serious trouble to authority 
until the catastrophic explosion of the Gordon riots in 
1780. Wilkes may have seen in the St. George’s Fields 
riot the red flag of danger and taken fright, or he may 
have reasoned coldly that the indignation of the respec- 
table classes was a more useful weapon to him than the © 
dangerous power of the mob. He may have felt, too, that 
the time had come to end respectable citizens’ fear of him 
as the controller of destructive mobs, and to consolidate 
his popularity. Whatever his motives, there is no question 
that in May 1768 he changed his tactics, and never used 
the mob again except for comparatively harmless demon- 
~ strations. The fact that he was obliged to conduct his 


1 England in the Eighteenth Century, vol. ili, p. 322. 
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new policy from his luxurious quarters in the King’s 
Bench prison in no way affected his powers. 

The truth glimpsed by Lecky, but not developed along 
‘lines which a little thought might have indicated, is the 
simple fact that all the troubles caused by Wilkes, and a 

hole century of others, including many of infinitely 
greater seriousness, were due entirely to the lack of civil 
power—of force behind the law—and the strange and 
persistent hesitation of authority both to see the need for 
it and to supply it. 


In the above account of civil disturbances in the first 
two decades of the latter half of the century no mention 
thas been made of riots outside London. The country 
districts were still organized under the old parish system, 
and were not as yet affected by changes which brought 

ew pressure on authority. There were local riots soon 
after the outbreak of the Seven Years War in many parts 
of the country, originating in objection to service in the 
militia, but they were easily suppressed by the use of 
regular troops, and are of no particular interest. In 1767, 
distress following high prices accounted for riots in vari- 
ous districts, which can be briefly summarized in the 
words of an account given of one of them in the dznual 
Register of that year: “The magistrates being at length 
obliged to call the military force to the aid of the civil, 
the rioters were easily dispersed.’ There were casualties 
and trials and some hangings. Helplessness without 
military aid on the part of the magistrates, readiness on 
their part to employ it, and efficiency and ease on the part 
of the troops in carrying out their duties when called, con- 
‘tinued to be the usual features of country riots. Buta time 
was coming when changed conditions and outworn forms | 
of administration were to combine to provide for autho- | 
rity, throughout the kingdom, a nation-wide extension of | 
the problems with which it was already faced 1 in n London. 
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CHAPTER’ TY. 


City tactics. Evidence of authority’s helplessness and growing alarm. Two 
Parliamentary Committees and a Bill. 


HE City of London is proud of the long record of 
what it calls its fight for ‘rights and liberties’. The 
part it played in authority’s long struggle with disorder 
/is of such extreme importance that it is necessary to record 
\certain aspects of it with some detail, and to show the 
simple, mercenary objectives which the clamour for civil 
‘rights’ was so often intended to conceal. When Wilkes 
‘discarded the role of mob demagogue and appeared as the 
dignified public champion of his City friends, he brought 
|_.new force and inspiration to the agelong civic activity of 
_ transmuting, with the aid of others’ sincerity, the dross of 
, mercenary and selfish motive into the fine gold of the 
glorious fight for freedom. It is interesting to note that the 
sudden waging of this fight with quite extravagant vigour 
in the seventeen-sixties and later coincided with the grow- 
ing power of the King to force on the country foreign and 
\/ other policies which were distinctly inimical to business 
prospects, especially in the American Colonies.! It is 
curious how unduly sensitive the City became, about this 
time, to any action on the part of Ministers which could 
be interpreted as insults to its dignity. Of the dignity of 
City aldermen, and what the country suffered on account 
of it, there is much that will be found in later chapters. 
In 1769 the total inability or disinclination of the civil 
power to control the rioting among the weavers led to the 


1 “But the weapon with which the Colonies armed themselves to most advan- 
tage was the refusal of paying the debts they owed to our merchants at home for 
goods and wares exported to the American provinces. These debts involved 
the merchants of London, Liverpool, Manchester, and other great trading towns, 
in a common cause with the Americans... .’ Memoirs of the Reign of George III, 
vol. ii, p. 217. 
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institution of a military post at Spitalfields, and an interest- 
ing attempt on the part of authority to turn soldiers into 
policemen, and to exert firmness in dealings with the 
City intriguers. The City was piqued by this, and by the 
fact that certain magistrates in Spitalfields were loyal 
tools and special nominees of Ministers who had con- 
ceived the plan. The fact that Wilkes and his friends 
replied with only verbal weapons is significant proof of 
the extent to which they were alarmed by the events of the 
previous year, and the Ministers’ unexpected firmness on 
this occasion is proof also, to some extent, that they were 
aware of Wilkes’s fears and change of tactics. In the 
matter of the affair at Spitalfields in 1769 the Ministers 
achieved a victory, but their firmness was shortlived. 
Two weavers, arrested by the troops for rioting, were 
brought before the Recorder of London and were sen- 
tenced to be hanged, in words which included the usual 
formula that they should be taken to the place from whence 
they came, and ‘from there to the usual place of execu- 
tion’. When the sheriffs received their instructions, it was 
found that these words had been altered by authority to 
read ‘at the most convenient place near Bethnal-Green 
church’. The sheriffs protested strongly, and sent a peti- 
tion tothe King. They were answered with some quibbling 
legal arguments, and replied that they were ‘over-ruled, 
but not satisfied’. They were obliged to do their duty 
at Bethnal Green, in the near presence of the hated 
troops. 

The indignation expressed by the City was out of all 
proportion to the importance of the incident. In reporting 
it even the Annual Register makes a surprising departure 
from the dignity in which it prided itself.! 

“Thus ended this affair; from the proceedings in which this 
writer thinks it is evident that there is a settled plan, a wicked con- 
spiracy, to expose and set aside the civil power of this country. 

1 1769, Appendix to Chron., p. 181. 
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‘It is pretended that the civil power is too weak to keep the peace 
in the neighbourhood of Spital-fields; a barrack has been therefore 
built, and soldiers have regularly mounted guard there for a long 
time past; they have likewise been employed as constables to 
apprehend offenders; for which purpose and not to quell a riot they 
were first sent thither. Yet, after every method has been used, still 
more to exasperate and incense those unhappy people (the weavers) 
the civil power is ordered, out of the common course into that very 
neighbourhood to execute the criminals it could not apprehend. 

“The Sheriffs saw plainly the snare, and the wickedness of those 
who laid it for them; but being as solicitous to preserve, as the others 
to destroy the authority of the civil power, they were determined 
to support it at the hazard, and if necessary at the expense of their 
lives. Without the assistance of the military, the Sheriffs executed 
those whom Lord Barrington’s mor magistrates could not 
apprehend.’ 

Talk of a ‘wicked conspiracy’, blind refusal to recognize 
that the civil power was helpless, and that the reason for 
this was the simple fact that it had no force to exercise, 
were regular features of all comment on the subject of 
authority’s efforts to keep order during the entire period 
, of the struggle. What was never admitted openly was the 
\ true motive of City opposition, the fear that authority, 

by troops or otherwise, might succeed in evolving some 

means of controlling the force of mob disorder, and thus 
_ deprive big business of the power of using it as a political 
( weapon. This motive became more obvious and less 
\.carefully hidden in the course of time. 

More amusing is the correspondence! which was ex- 
changed on the subject of the Spitalfields garrison between 
the lord mayor and Lord Barrington, the Secretary for 
War. Spitalfields was outside the boundary of the City, 
but the troops were obliged to march through it. The 
mayor presumed to express indignation because a party 
of Foot Guards, returning after relief, did so with drums 
and fifes playing, and ‘made_a very warlike appearance, 

1 Annual Register, 1769, Appendix to Chron., p. 181. 
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which raised in the minds of peaceable citizens the idea 
of a town garrisoned with regular troops’. The mayor 
added the following remarkable expression of his senti- 
ments. ‘I have not heard of any riot or disorder within 
my jurisdiction: and I trust if any tumult should be excited 
by evil-disposed persons, the force of the civil power will 
be sufficient to subdue all disturbances, and bring the 
offenders to justice without the aid or assistance of a single 
military man.’ Not even the Gordon Riots of 1780 cured 
a long succession of London mayors from using similar 
language. 

Lord Barrington’s reply was diplomatic, but it con- 
tained asting. He expressed polite general agreement with 
the mayor, and undertook to convey his views about the 
drums and fifes to the commanding officer concerned, but 
the Spitalfields garrison is referred to as ‘the detachment 
from the foot-guards, relieved every twenty-four hours, 
which has for some time past done duty in Spital-fields, 
at the requisition of the worthy magistrates acting there, 
in order to secure the public peace... .’ For once, the 
Ministers had the last word, and Lord Barrington politely 
emphasized the fact. 3 

One of the most interesting examples of the new tactics 
used by Wilkes is his organization of addresses and peti- 
tions to the King, complaining of the Ministers and pray- 
ing for their removal. He was little less formidable in his 
use of words as a weapon than in his use of mobs. 
The similarity of the language used in all these docu- 
ments made their origin unmistakable, and in face of 
their growing numbers the Ministers foolishly allowed 
themselves to be led into a counter-organization of ad- 
dresses from sources loyal to them. The result was an 
unseemly and undignified competition and scramble 
throughout the country, and the Wilkites were easy 
winners. The Ministers were successful in securing ad- 
dresses from sections of the population in Essex, Kent, 
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Bristol, Liverpool, and a few other towns, the two Univer- 
sities, and almost every part of Scotland. They all ex- 
pressed the utmost loyalty to authority and the throne, 
and in various degrees they emphasized what one of 
them called ‘the seriousness of the threat to Authority 
revealed by evil attempts to subvert the people and 
stultify the magistracy and civil power in the name of 
liberty’.? 

In the huge bulk of Wilkite petitions that from Middle- 
sex is typical of all the others. T'wo extracts will suffice to 
show the tone and the exaggerations employed. It is 
difficult to believe that they deceived anybody.? 


‘Instead of the ancient and legal civil police, the military intro- 
duced at every opportunity unnecessarily and unlawfully patrolling 
the streets to the alarm and terror of the inhabitants. . . .’ 

“The lives of many of your Majesty’s innocent subjects destroyed 
by military executions. Such military executions solemnly adjudged 
to be legal. ‘The civil magistracy rendered contemptible by the 
appointment of improper and incapable persons.3 ‘The civil magis- 
trates tampered with by the Administration and neglecting and 
refusing to discharge their duty. Mobs and riots hired and raised by 
the ministry in order to justify and recommend their own illegal 
proceedings and to prejudice your Majesty’s mind by false insinua- 
tion against the loyal of your Majesty’s subjects.’ 


The reference here to the hire of mobs and riots is 
surely an outstanding example of the lengths to which 
Wilkes could go in humour and effrontery. It is truethat 
rival candidates in the Middlesex elections made use of 
Irish body-guards, and that they continued to do so after 
Wilkes had abandoned mob tactics. A charge by the Irish 
at the hustings on one occasion resulted in the death of 
a young Wilkite lawyer called Clarke, but use of the Irish 
by the Court party was rare. 


t Annual Register, 1769, OBESoCi to Chron., p. 192. 
2 Tbid. 
3 This refers to the special appointment of loyal justices already mentioned. 
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The City petition was less humorously but even more 
recklessly worded, as the following extract shows: 

“They (the Ministers) have brought into disrepute the civil 
magistracy, by the appointment of persons who are in many respects 
unqualified for that important trust, and have thereby purposely 
furnished a pretence for calling in the aid of a military power. 

“They avow, and endeavour to establish, a maxim absolutely 
inconsistent with our constitution—that “‘an occasion for effectually 
employing a military force always presents itself when the civil 
power is trifled with or insulted”; and by a fatal and false application 
of this maxim, they have wantonly and wickedly sacrificed the 
lives of many of your Majesty’s innocent subjects and have prosti- 
tuted your Majesty’s sacred name and authority, to justify, applaud 
and recommend their own illegal and bloody actions.’ 


In the course of this competition in raising addresses 
the Ministers unwisely made an effort to obtain one from 
the City through the medium of the small loyal minority 
which still existed there. When the time came for its 
presentation the Wilkites staged a humorous demonstra- 
tion which came perilously near to being a serious riot, 
but never lost its inherent element of buffoonery. A 
crowd awaited the loyalist carriages in the Strand, and a 
hearse painted with scenes depicting the shooting of Allen 
and the Charge of the Irish at Brentford, and drawn by 
two black and two white horses, appeared suddenly and 
took its place at the head of the procession. The carriages 
were pelted, and several were forced to turn back. Of the 
others, “those which arrived at St. James’s were so be- 
daubed with dirt and shattered, that both masters and 
drivers were in the utmost peril of their lives’! The 
crowd followed the carriages through the palace gates 
and had a hand-to-hand tussle with the troops on duty, 
who ‘without employing either guns or bayonets’ arrested 
fifteen people. Ten of these were released later, and 
when the remaining five were charged at Westminster 


1 Annual Register, 1769, Chron., p. 84. 
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Guildhall the indictments were all rejected by the grand 
jury.! 

To add to the dismay of the petitioners, it was discovered 
on their arrival at the palace that the address was lost. It 
was recovered later, having been hidden under the seat 
of one of the stopped carriages, and it eventually reached 
its royal destination. An attempt by the Wilkites to drive 
the painted hearse into the palace courtyard was met with 
a reading of the Riot Act, and when this ceremony began 
the hearse was quickly withdrawn. It appeared again 
presently, making a round of visits to Carlton House, Cum- 
berland House, and the house of Lord Weymouth, ‘at all 
which places the driver made a particular kind of com- 
pliment and then retired’.2, The whole incident reveals the 
utter helplessness in which authority found itself on occa- 
sions when it was afraid or unwilling to use armed force. 

The Annual Register records that in 1770, when Wilkes 
was released from prison, there were ‘unparalleled illumina- 
tions and rejoicing but no disorder’.3 There was only 
slight disorder, even during the excitement of 1771, when 
Lord Mayor Brass Crosby and Alderman Oliver were 
sent to the Tower for their part in opposing the arrest of 
a printer by a messenger sent for the purpose by Parlia- 
ment. “Ihe mob was very riotous at Westminster; Lord 
North lost his hat, and was in great danger; several 
gentlemen were grossly insulted and some carriages were 
broken.’4 This behaviour is mild in contrast with the 
excesses of which a London crowd was proved capable in 
April of the same year, when authority was obliged to stand 
by and from lack of means for rescue watch the stoning 
to death, by a crowd of two thousand, of a man believed 
to be an informer. The process took three hours, and, in 
spite of his piteous appeals to be shot, he was allowed to 
die in agony.5 

t Annual Register, 1769, Chron., p.84. 2 Ibid. 3 Chron., p. 92. 
4 Ibid., 1771, Chron., p. 85. 5 Ibid., Chron., p. 96. 
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In September of this year Wilkes was elected sheriff, 
and his colleague was Frederick Bull. Together they 
issued an address to the public and had it published in 
all the leading newspapers. After deploring the use of 
troops at executions, the new sheriffs declared, ‘we will 
not during our sheriffalty suffer any part of the army to 
interfere, or even to attend, as on many former occasions, 
on the pretence of aiding or assisting the civil magistrates’. 

This was a laudable intention, if capable of being carried 

out in practice. What follows is startling, even in the 
light of Wilkes’s well-known effrontery in denying the 
existence of proved and obvious facts. 
“The civil power of this country we are sure is able to support 
itself and a good government. The magistrate with the assistance 
of those within his jurisdiction is, by experience, known to be strong 
enough to enforce all legal commands without the aid of a standing 
army. Where that is not the case, a nation must sink into an absolute 
military government, and everything valuable to the subject be 
at the mercy of the soldiery and their commander. We leave to 
our brave countrymen of the army the glory of conquering our 
foreign enemies. We pledge ourselves to the public for the faithful 
and exact discharge of our duty in every emergency without their 
assistance. .. . [he laws of our country shall, in all instances during 
our sheriffalty be solely enforced by the authority and vigour of the 
civil magistrate.’! 


In ominous contrast with the nonsense of this effusion 
is a single sentence in the Aunual Register, which precedes 
an account of some thefts which occurred a few months 
later. “Villainy is now arrived to such a height in London, 
that no man is safe in his own house.’ 

Although Wilkes’s new tactics decreased for the 
moment the immediate menace of mob disorder, there 
was no lessening of its potential dangers. The menace 
of crime, on the other hand, had grown to the extent of 
causing authority, if not alarm, at least some consciousness 


t Tbid., Chron., p. 142. 2 Ibid. 1772, Chron., p. 80. 
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of helplessness. Most historians comment forcefully on the 
state of crime in London in the early seventeen-seventies, 
and the volumes of the 4unual Register at this period con- 
tain a long succession of accounts of violent robberies and 
murders. It is clear, at least, that the sufferings of indi- 
vidual citizens were shared by the representatives of 
authority, even by the Prime Minister of the day. “Lord 
North was robbed by a single highwayman, who fired at 
and wounded the postillion.’! Later, a paragraph records, 
with greater detail, an attack on another important and 
equally helpless victim. ‘The Lord Mayor of London 
was robbed near Turnham Green in his chaise and four, 
in sight of all his retinue, by a single highwayman, who 
swore he would shoot the first man that made resistance 
or offered violence.’2 
While criminals were making free with the bodies and 
valuables of London’s most exalted functionaries, authority 
did not hesitate to revenge itself with all the force at its 
disposal when it felt assured that this could be exerted 
with safety to itself. Not the least extraordinary among 
_the many contradictions in public attitude to authority in 
\the eighteenth century is tolerance of the tyranny and 
iniquities of the press-gang. Authority’s helplessness in 
the matter of violent criminals is in curious contrast with 
its energy in other directions, as described in the follow- 
ing story of the year 1777.3 





“A sailor had been taken in the press that followed the alarm about . 
the Falkland Islands, and carried away, leaving a wife who was 
then not nineteen, with two infant children. he breadwinner 
being gone, his goods were seized for an old debt, and his wife was 
driven into the streets to beg. At last, in despair she stole a piece 
of coarse linen from a linendraper’s shop. Her defence, which was 
fully corroborated, was that “‘she had lived on credit and wanted for 
nothing till a press-gang came and stole her husband from her, but 


1 Annual Register, 1774, Chron., p.155. 2 Ibid. 1776, Chron., p. 177. 
3 Lecky, England in the Eighteenth Century, vol. iv, p. 343- 
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since then she had no bed to lie on, nothing to give her children to 
eat, and they were almost naked. She might have done something 
wrong, for she hardly knew what she did”. ‘The lawyers declared 
that shop-lifting being a common offence, she must be executed, 
and she was driven to Tyburn with a child still suckling at her 
breast.’ 


The first definite signs that authority was becoming 
alarmed by the increase of crime were the appointment of 
two Parliamentary Committees. One was ‘the Commit- 
tee who were appointed to enquire into the several Bur- 
glaries and Robberies that of late have been committed 
in and about the Cities of London and Westminster, and 
to consider of more effectual methods to prevent the same 
for the future’. Its report was issued in tyro) The prin- 
cipal witnesses examined were Sir John Fielding, who 
was then at the height of his fame at Bow Street, James 
Sayer, Esq., Deputy High Steward of Westminster, and 
Mr. S. Rainsforth, High Constable of Westminster. Sir 
John in the sixties had been responsible for a plan of 
reform! which embodied, with much original detail, his 
brother’s earlier suggestions, among which was his pro- 
posal that magistrates should be paid salaries. He told 
the committee on this occasion that he believed the prin- 
ipal causes of crime to be the collecting of small crowds 
_by ballad-singers, the freedom allowed to prostitutes, the 
ease with which licences to sell wine could be obtained 
from the Stamp Office even when they had been refused 
by magistrates, and the ease with which licences to keep 
gaming-houses could be obtained at any time. He con- 
demned the organization of the Watch, which he described 
as ‘insufficient, their duty too hard, and their pay too 
_ small’, and he pointed out that ‘when one side of a street 
is in one parish and the other side in another parish, the 
watchman of one parish cannot lend assistance to persons 
on the other side, other than as a private person, except 


1 See R. Leslie-Melville, Life and Work of Sir Fohkn Fielding, p. 137. 
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in cases of felony’. His most important recommendation 
was that there should be a single organization for all the 
constables, independent of parishes, and he enumerated 
some of the injustices of this service. Mr. James Sayer 
voiced various other ideas of the Fieldings, and this was 


“probably the result of arrangement between the witnesses. 


( 


ve 


All three recorded agreement with each other’s evidence. 
Sayer said: 


“He was of opinion that a regulation in the magistracy of West- 


| minster is necessary: That they should have a reward for actin 
J; y ’ 
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as the most part of their time will be devoted to the Public Service: 
‘That the fees to be taken by their clerks should be appropriated to 
some Public Service such as a Vagrant Hospital: That there should 


. be certain Rotation Officers established by law.’! 


The committee recorded, as resolutions, all the minor 
recommendations of the witnesses with the exception of 
the important proposal for creating stipendiary magis- 
trates. The most valuable resolution was one to the effect 
that parish constables ‘should be put under one general 
direction’. 


The other committee was the one ‘who were appointed 
to enquire into the State of the Nightly Watch within the 
City and Liberty of Westminster’. Their report? gives 
interesting details of the numbers and pay of watchmen 
in the various parishes of Westminster. I’here were 85 
in St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, who were paid £18 per 
annum, and 25 in St. Anne’s, who were paid tod. an 
hour in winter and 8d. an hour in summer. There was 
much confusion in the parishes of St. Giles’s-in-the-Fields 
and St. George’s, Bloomsbury, on account of attempted 
and resisted efforts to amalgamate the Watch arrange- 
ments of both. Most of the parishioners ‘are so dis- 
satisfied with this ‘“‘mode of Watching” that they have 


1 Fournals of the House of Commons, vol. xxxii, 1770, p. 878. 
2 House of Commons Reports, vol. Xxxi, 1770. 
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entered into voluntary subscriptions to pay other watch- 
men than those provided’, The interesting discovery is 
made that these two parishes ‘are under no particular Act 
of Parliament, but exercise ne Authority under the 
Statute of mvridthester’. : 

The committee solemnly ir their Opinion ‘that 
the Statute of Winchester being very obsolete is a very 
improper Regulation’. They passed the following resolu- 
tions which show little sense of real requirements. 

“That the present Mode of Watching and Pay of the Watchmen, 
within the City and Liberty of Westminster is very irregular and 
various and ought to be put under proper Regulation.’ 

“That it would tend to the safety of inhabitants of the said City 
and Liberty if a regular and uniform Watch, with Patrols, were 
established under proper Regulation.’ 

“That it will be BEEN) to levy a Rate upon the inhabitants to 
answer the above purpose’ &c. 


The Watch rate was already 4d. in the pound. 


{in 1774, a ‘Bill for the Better Regulation of the Nirhtly 
atch and Beadles within the City and Liberty of West- 
minster and Parts adjacent’ was introduced and passej,2 
It gave increased powers to ‘Vestries, Trustees, Governo's 
of the Watch, Governors and Directors of the Poor ana 
other Persons’ who were among the many authorities 
responsible for the Watch in various parishes, and it laid 
down in great detail procedure for increasing the numbers 
and pay of watchmen, and for regulating their hours and 
duties, and also for co-ordinating the arrangements in 
different parishes and providing mutual assistance. Some 
years later a subsequent committee reported, as will be 
seen, that this Act had been ignored, and that it had no 
effect whatever. 


t Of 1285 in the reign of Edward I. 2 Bills, Public, 1773, vol. vii. 243. 
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CHAPTER V 
The Gordon Riots as the direct consequence of City tactics. 


LTHOUGH the change in Wilkes’s tactics was 
followed by a lull in manifestations of mob disorder, 
the menace to authority remained unchanged. The blind- 
fiess of authority is noticeable in the fact that in 1780 it 
allowed London to become almost denuded of troops 
other than the guards at the palaces, in the exigencies of 
finding reinforcements for the Army in America. The 
war there wes extremely unpopular among certain sec- 
tions of the City merchants whose trade it affected ad- 
versely, and. among these was Wilkes’s old friend and 
‘colleague in intrigue, the tea merchant, Frederick Bull. 
\ Wilkes was becoming more and more a strong pillar of 
‘respec‘ability and, in his own words, an extinct volcano, 
but b2 did not oppose friends and co-plotters among the 
City merchants when these used dangerous means for the 
prrpose of embarrassing the Government. 
The chance of doing this through the medium of the 
ielplessness of magistrates was used with daring un- 
scrupulousness. The real objective was disguised, and 
respectable citizens deceived by the rallying-cry of de- 
fence of civil liberties. The campaign was intensified and 
directed with all its artificially inspired force against the 
use of troops in the streets, and particularly against any 
magistrates who called them in emergencies. In 1779 
some of these who had dared to send for troops on threat 
of an election riot at Westminster were denounced in the 
_ House of Commons as ‘reptiles’. As magistrates had no 
_ means, besides calling troops, of keeping the peace in 
time of trouble, it is not surprising that the first signs of 
it generally coincided with their disappearance. Some- 
times they compromised, and summoned the troops before 
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departing into hiding, and as these could not fire or take 
action without further orders from a magistrate, they 
often found themselves, on their arrival, the helpless 
victims of peltings and other insults to which they were 
unable to respond. 

- This strained relationship between magistrates, popu- 
lace, and troops, which helped the cause of the disaster of 
the Gordon Riots in 1780, was the work of City intriguers. 

hey were responsible also for direct encouragement 
given to Lord George Gordon in the early stages, and 
less directly, for the important fact that, from start to 
finish, the part he played was a deliberate but less in- 
telligent attempt to do what Wilkes had done, by copying 
even the detail of his methods. They are under strong 
suspicion, too, of having continued the mischief when Lord 
George Gordon dropped it. 

Gordon failed because he lacked Wilkes’s cynicism and 
mental poise. Like Wilkes, he had a strong sense of 
humour, but he had more charm. He was handicapped 
by elements of idealism in his make-up which were en- 
tirely lacking in that of Wilkes. History has decided that 
he was mad, or at best ‘half-mad’, but there are many 
features of the Gordon Riots regarding which stereo- 
typed verdicts rest on very slender foundations. No con- 
vincing explanation has ever been given of the sudden 
wave of genuine religious fanaticism which accompanied 
the early stages of the riots, or of its equally sudden dis- 
appearance a few days later.1_ No explanation has ever 
been given of the discrepancy between the mass of avail- 
able and reliable evidence which seems to prove that the 
riots caused panic, dismay, and paralysis, and the equally 
massive and reliable evidence which tends to prove the 
contrary. It is generally admitted that Lord George 


1 In London Life in the Eighteenth Century, Mrs. Dorothy George suggests 
that this was due to economic causes, and to ‘prejudice against the Irish’ 


(p. 119). . | 
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Gordon and the Protestant Association were genuinely 
dismayed by the mischief they had caused and retired 
early from any part in it, but no historian has explained the 
well-known evidences of secret leadership and organiza- 
tion which were visible up to the last moment of the dis- 
turbances. Even the madness of Lord George Gordon 
becomes doubtfully authentic in the light of the many 
evidences of authority’s serious fear of him and attempts 
to bribe him. 

Leslie Stephen writes:' ‘Gordon would clearly have 
been in an asylum instead of a prison at the present day’, 
and he adds presently, ‘the severity of his punishment (for 
later offences) is probably to be explained by the fear that 
he might again become a hero of the mob’. Certain acts 
and writings of Lord George Gordon suggest a badly 
balanced mentality, but many of his contemporaries whom 
history has judged to be wholly sane have left more 
curious records. Dickens’s portrait of him in Barnaby 
Rudge as a gloomy fanatic is so far divorced from reality 
as to be not even a bad caricature. In 1786 he was con- 
sidered sane enough by the Archbishop of Canterbury 
to be excommunicated for refusing to bear witness in a 
Church case, and the crime for which he was at last laid 
by the heels and sent to prison, where he died, was some 
written comment on the evil state of the criminal law and 
criticism of British justice. Even the eccentricity of his 
becoming a Jew is said to have been prompted by a plan 
to prevent wars by uniting world-Jewry in an undertaking 
to refuse all loans for the purpose, and proof of his lighter 
attributes is to be found in the record of his life in prison, 
where he amused himself with music, especially bagpipes, 
gave balls once a fortnight, had six or eight guests, includ- 
ing occasionally the royal dukes, to dinner daily, and mixed 
humble friends from the cells with distinguished outsiders 


t Dict. Nat. Biog. 
2 And also some comment on Marie Antoinette judged to be libellous. 
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from the world of fashion, insisting that all dined together 
on terms of strict equality. 

Gordon’s career began in the Navy which he left when 
he was a lieutenant and took to politics. His first step in 
this direction was to contest Inverness against General 
Fraser, and his tactics showed no sign of the insanity of 
which he was accused later. He went to Inverness, enter- 
tained lavishly, used his yacht for collecting the prettiest 
young girls in the neighbourhood, spoke Gaelic, and made 
himself so thoroughly popular that his wealthy rival 
offered and bought for hima pocket-boroughin England— 
Lugershall, in Wiltshire—as the price of his retirement 
from the local contest. He took his seat in 1774, and 
quickly acquired a reputation in Parliament both as a wit 
and as a nuisance, and for eccentric, egoistical indepen- 
dence, and refusal to conform to party dictates. By his 
abuse of Rome, in the House of Commons, he achieved 
some fame outside it, especially in the country of his 
origin. 

In 1778 a Bill sponsored by Sir George Saville relieved 
Roman Catholics from some of the most unjust provisions 
of the law against them as it then stood. The measure 
did not apply to Scotland, but Protestant fear that it 
would be made to do so eventually roused a storm of pro- 
test and indignation which led to riots. Authority weakly 
issued a pronouncement in Scotland to the effect that the 
Act was ‘totally laid aside’, and this encouraged a belief 
_ that by increasing the agitation and spreading it south- 
wards, the total repeal of the Saville Bill could be demanded 
and enforced. In 1780 Lord George Gordon, then in his 
thirtieth year, was invited to become President of the 
newly organized English Protestant Association. At a 
meeting held on May 29, in London, he offered to lead 
a procession to Parliament to present a petition for the 
repeal of the Bill, subject to his receiving the support of 
20,000 followers. All willing to accompany him were 
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ordered to assemble in St. George’s Fields on Friday, 
June 2. The underworld joined in, and it is computed 
by various observers that the actual number of those who 
marched to Westminster was over 60,000. 

The parade was organized on perfect Wilkite prin- 
ciples. Every one was given a blue cockade. The masses 
were drawn up in three great bodies, and marched by 
three different routes, across the bridges and through 
London and Westminster. The cry of “No Popery’ was 
substituted for that of “Wilkes and Liberty’, and a peti- 
tion said to have carried over 120,000 signatures accom- 
panied one of the parties. The processions reached the 
Houses of Parliament at a time when members were arriv- 
ing. The handful of constables who were there on duty 
were quickly hustled into the Westminster Guildhall, but 
the crowd broke in and drove them off. Authority was 
left with no defence, and it is clear from all accounts that, 
if anything in the way of effective civil force had been 
available, the crowd would have responded to tactful 
handling. As members of both Houses began to arrive, 
they were subjected at first to what was nothing more 
than humorous horse-play, but this soon increased in 
violence as the people realized their power and their vic- 
tims’ helplessness. Peers, bishops, and members of the 
Commons had their hair ruffled and clothes torn, and 
were forced to fix blue cockades in their hats and shout 
‘No Popery!’ after the manner in which the Wilkes mobs 
had made them wear blue cockades and shout ‘Wilkes 
and Liberty!’ Lord Mansfield, an old man of seventy- 
six, was rescued by the Archbishop of York from tor- 
mentors who had become dangerous. The Bishop of 
Lincoln was dragged fainting into a neighbouring house 
by rescuers, and was obliged to escape over the roofs in 
disguise. Several members addressed the mob, begging 
them and advising them to disperse, and were listened 
to good-humouredly. Authority’s plight indoors is well 
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expressed by Lecky. ‘Pale, bruised and agitated, with their 
wigs torn off, their hair dishevelled, their clothes torn and 
bespattered with mud, the peers of England sat listening 
to the frantic yells of the multitude who already thronged 
the lobbies.’!_ The Commons were in even worse plight, 
and soon began to suffer from a state of mind bordering 
on hysteria. Lord George Gordon had presented his pett- 
tion on arrival, and the House had refused to consider it, 
by 192 votes against 7. Gordon appeared several times 
on the stairs and addressed the mob, informing them of 
what was happening inside. Colonel Holroyd? accosted 
him theatrically with the challenge, ‘My Lord George, do 
you intend to bring your rascally adherents into the House 
of Commons? If you do, the first man of them that enters, 
I will plunge my sword not into his, but into your body!’ 
Colonel Luttrell, who had been given, illegally, Wilkes’s 
place as member for Middlesex, proposed solemnly that 
the doors should be thrown open, and that the members 
with drawn swords should proceed to hack their way 
through the mob. Troops were summoned, but the vari- 
ous accounts of what occurred on their girival are too 
confusing to be recorded with accuracy.~ One account 
mentions troops in sympathy with the crowd, being 
received with cheers, and returning them. “Others 
describe a troop of horse being surrounded and pelted. 
Some record the dispersal of the crowd, and others men- 
tion their continued presence at Westminster as late as 
eleven o’clock at night. 

It is certain that part of the crowd at this hour were 
engaged in other pursuits. In the course of the night a 
private chapel in Duke Street, belonging to the Sardinian 
Minister, and another in Warwick Street, Golden Square, 
belonging to the Bavarian Minister were attacked, plun- 


1 England in the Eighteenth Century, vol. iv, p. 311. 
2 J. Paul de Castro, The Gordon Riots, p. 40 (the leading and most valuable 
authority on this subject). 
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dered, and burnt. A curious lull followed throughout 
Saturday, until Sunday afternoon, when mobs gathered 
in Moorfields, where they began systematically to attack 
and burn chapels and houses. Troops were called out, 
but no magistrate could be found who would give orders 
to fire, and in Lecky’s words, ‘Authority seemed com- 
pletely paralysed’.! The immunity thus offered quickly 
intensified the destruction, and with increasing signs of 
organized leadership the mob extended its operations to 
the houses of those who were known to have supported 
the Saville Bill. That of Sir George Saville himself was 
burnt and left in complete ruin, and the iron railings sur- _ 
rounding it were torn up for use as weapons. On Tues- 
day the attack was extended to houses of well-known 
individuals who were suspected of Catholic sympathies, 
and many more were destroyed. By this time all London 
was wearing blue cockades for safety, and ‘No Popery’ 
was chalked on every door. 

It was about this time that the mob, and the mysterious 
leaders who were advising them, realized that London 
was at their mercy. On Tuesday “Bow Street’ was sacked 
and burnt, including Sir John Fielding’s library and most 
of the records of his work and of that of his brother. Sir 
John was absent through genuine illness which preceded 
his death three months later. Lord Mansfield’s house and 
library suffered similarly, and the same night saw the 
complete destruction of Newgate jail, an immensely strong 
building which had recently been built at a cost of £40,000. 
With sledge-hammers, pickaxes, and ladders the crowd 
stormed the place and burned it, at the risk of their lives, 
and the lives of the prisoners within, from fire kindled 
prematurely. It caused some casualties among the rioters, 
but all the prisoners were set free. Not content with the 
blaze of private houses which was already an illumination 
in itself, the mob forced every householder to light candles 

1 Vol. iv, p. 312. 
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on the Wilkes model, in celebration of what they regarded 
as their triumph. |Wednesday, June 7, was the worst day 
of the riots. | Three more prisons were broken open, sacked 
and burned, and private houses were set blazing every- 
where. The worst scenes were in Holborn, where a big 
distillery was attacked and fired. Streams of spirits were 
set flowing through the streets. Men, women, and children 
drank themselves insensible and were burned to death 
where they lay, as the flames flashed along the track of the 
liquor. 

4 Not less extraordinary than the existence of such a state 
f affairs was the total paralysis of authority which fol- 
owed the discovery that magistrates could not be found 
who would order the troops to fire, and its helpless assump- 

‘tion that this obstacle was insurmountable. Large forces 

of militia and artillery were summoned from the country, 

and the fleet was hurriedly sent to seain case France should 
be tempted to take advantage of the troubles and attack; 
but to deal with the situation in London nothing was done 
beyond some feeble attempts to localize the rioting by 
hanging chains across the streets and collecting troops in 
the parks and other centres. De Castro describes what 
happened on one occasion when these troops were used.! 

On the Tuesday, when the house of Mr. Justice Hyde 

was being burned, the summoned troops arrived in charge 
f an Ensign who made a speech, begging the crowd to 

desist. The crowd hooted, and having finished his speech 
he marched his men off again, to the accompaniment of 
loud cheers and pats on the back. 

Authority was saved by George III. On the Wednes- 
day he called a Privy Council. Having first obtained an 
Opinion from Wedderburn, the Attorney-General, that 
in the circumstances of the helplessness of magistrates 
the military might and ought to open fire on their own 
responsibility, he announced his intention to call for his 

1 The Gordon Riots, p. 83. 
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horse and go out himself and order his troops to fire. The 
terrified council attempted to oppose him, but gave in, 
and orders were issued allowing discretion to command- 
ing officers. That evening, during a fierce attack on the 
Bank, the troops opened fire with volleys by platoons, into 
the brown of the mob. Some hundreds were killed, and 
many more wounded, but exact figures have never be- 
come available. The official estimate of 285 killed during 
the riots is obviously inaccurate, as this was the number 
only of those left in the streets and no notice was taken 
of the wounded who died later. The shooting at the Bank 
began the serious work of ending the disturbances. They 
continued spasmodically for some days later, but were 
soon suppressed altogether. 

The Gordon Riots are a landmark in the struggle 
between authority and disorder, less because they were the 
)most serious manifestations of the power ef the mob ever 
experienced in London than on account of the hard think- 
ing which they occasioned, and the action which emerged 
in time as the result of it. With the help of a few quota- 
tions a fairly clear picture of the feelings of Londoners 
can be given, and it will be seén that angry helplessness 
was more in evidence than terror. 

Describing what Londoners felt on “Black Wednesday’ : 
June 7, Lecky writes: “The long tension, the succession 
of sleepless nights, the complete triumph of the mob | 
during four days, the proved incapacity of the City 
Authorities to keep the peace, the knowledge that the 
worst criminals from the gaols were at large, the threaten- 
ing warnings sent out by the mob that they would destroy 
the Bank, the prisons and the palaces, had utterly cowed 
the people.’ The Annual Register mentions ‘the tumults 
which threatened the very existence of the metropolis’, 
and on another page they are described as tumults which 


t Vol. iv, p. 317. Lecky makes no attempt to define the source of these 
warnings. 
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‘came to threaten the capital City, and the nation itself, 
with ruin’.t Many other writers have described the panic 
and individual terror suffered by respectable citizens, and 
the feelings of individual households are well portrayed 
in the Burney letters, and in the Memoirs of Samuel 
Hoare.” 

Other accounts exist which offer a surprising contrast 
and indicate the irritation felt against authority. There is 
not much evidence of terror in the following extract from 
a letter from Dr. Johnson to Mrs. Thrale: 

‘I walked with Dr. Scott to look at Newgate and found it in 
ruins, the fire yet glowing. As I went by the Protestants [sz] 
were plundering the Session House at the Old Bailey: there were 
not I believe a hundred, but they did their work at leisure in full 
security without sentinels, without trepidation as men lawfully 
employed in full day.’ 


Lecky continues his story by quoting several writers 
whose accounts tend to contradict his earlier remarks, but 
he makes no attempt at explanation. He notes that some 
theatres and other places of entertainment were not only 
open, but that they were attended by people of fashion, 
and that ‘the streets in the quarters where the riot was at 
its height were thronged with idle spectators—many of 
them women with infants in their arms’. More striking 
still is the evidence of witness after witness at the subse- 
quent trial of Lord George Gordon, who describe them- 
selves as having gone out to view the burnings, with their 
families, in the detached spirit of modern Londoners 
going out to view the flood-lighting of buildings during 
Royal festivities. 

When order was finally restored the respectable citizens 
of London indulged in an almost unanimous outcry 
against authority, but this quickly degenerated into an 
angry controversy. In the general view, the scapegoats 


1 1780, p. 264, and 1781, p. 137. 
2 By his daughter, Sarah, and his widow, Hannah, later pages. 
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were the magistrates, most of whom had bolted. Indigna- 
tion against these was extended to include the lord mayor 
and the aldermen, who had remained at their posts, but 
had refused to allow the troops to fire. It was conveniently 
forgotten that magistrates who had summoned troops a 
short time earlier had been denounced as reptiles in the 
House of Commons, and now they were given much worse 
names because they did not do so. Lecky quotes Dr. 
Johnson as having said, before the Gordon Riots, “The 
magistrates dare not call the troops for fear of being 
hanged. The Guards will not come for fear of being given 
up to the blind rage of popular juries,’ and these remarks 
throw a revealing light on the causes of authority’s break- 
down in 1780. Authority was able to show in its defence 
that it had urged the magistrates, and even pleaded with 
them to order the troops to fire, and had made every effort 
possible to overcome the disinclination of the mayor and 
aldermen. The lord mayor, Kennet, was summoned to 
appear before the Privy Council and answer for his 
inaction. He is reported to have said that ‘the rioters were 
so violent, and such was his temerity [sic], he thought 
death Pela be his portion’. 1 This author quotes Burke 
as pleading on the mayor’s behalf that ‘he hoped they 
(the Council) would have mercy on the poor Lord-Mayor 
in consideration of his natural weakness and total want of 
education’. Kennet was believed to have reached his 
exalted position from very humble beginnings as a servant 
in a brothel, brothel-keeper, licensee, and wine-merchant. 

He and the aldermen and their friends soon found 
means of defending themselves. The riots had been ended 
by the angry and active intervention of King George who 
had inspired the following General Order to the troops on 
‘Black Wednesday’. ‘In obedience to an order of the King 
in Council, the military to act without waiting for direc- 
tions from the civil magistrates, and to use force for dis- 

t William Vincent, Narrative of the late Riots and Disturbances 1780, p. 54. 
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persing the illegal and tumultuous assemblies of the 
people.’ On the same day a Proclamation by the King 
had ordered the military to use “immediate exertion of 
their utmost force’. The City dignitaries succeeded in 
hiding the fact of their inaction behind the smoke of a 
fiercely waged controversy, which they inaugurated and 
inspired, on the subject of interference with the legal 
rights of peaceful citizens. They soon gained many 
sincere but blind and short-memoried sympathizers. 

Various other matters helped to complicate this contro- 
versy. Ihe aldermen had the impertinence, towards the 
close of the riots, to advise all citizens to arm themselves. 
The troops had orders to disarm all individuals found 
carrying arms. Ihe mayor became a lion again, and wrote. 
heatedly, on behalf of his colleagues, to the War Office 
and to the Ministers.! The Government strongly repu- 
diated their claims, taking the view that armed individuals 
were anathema, but that armed volunteer bodies were 
permissivie, subject to their being controlled in emergen- 
cies by officers holding the King’s commission. These 
and other issues were confused still more by the flood of 
alarming rumours with which the town was inundated. 
It was 


‘whispered and industriously circulated that the Opposition were 
the secret authors of the late riots; that they were the consequence 
of a settled scheme for the utter subversion of the state; that 
persons of rank and condition were disguised among the mob; and 
were the real leaders; that the trials of the rioters would bring out 
the most alarming and astonishing discoveries; and that French 
gold, American politics, and republican principles would be found 
at the bottom of the whole business.’2 


One particular rumour which was circulated was that the 

Americans were sick of the war, and that Congress had 

secured its continuance by giving a definite assurance 
t Annual Register, 1780, p. 264. 4 Tbid. 1781, ps 137. 
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‘that the Cities of London and Westminster would be 
burned and destroyed this summer’.! 

Rumours, little less disturbing in their effect, but more 
favourable to the aldermen, carried the announcement 
that the rioters were to be tried by martial law, and that 
military rule was to continue in the City. These were 
soon disproved by facts. Of 135 prisoners brought before 
the civil courts in the ordinary course of justice, 59 were 
sentenced to death, but only 21 were executed.” The trial 
of Lord George Gordon was far from being sensational. 
He was charged with High Treason in that, ‘not having 
the fear of God before his eyes nor weighing the duty 
of his allegiance, but being moved by the instigation of 
the devil, unlawfully, maliciously, and traitorously did 
compass, imagine, and intend to raise and levy war, insur- 
rection and rebellion against our said lord the King’. 
Against the advice of his counsel he insisted on pleading 
‘Not guilty’, and he challenged one of the jury, who was 
a ropemaker, on the plea that he might be professionally 
biased. The defence had little difficulty in substantiating 
his claim that he had intended only to demonstrate peace- 
fully, and that when rioting developed he had promptly 
offered the full influence of himself and the Protestant 
Association to the King. There was on record also the 
fact that in spite of the closest inquiry and investigation 
not a single member of the Protestant Association except 
Gordon had been indicted. Lord Mansfield summed up 
briefly, and without bias, and the jury after half an hour 
returned a verdict of ‘Not guilty’ 

The tumult and the shouting and the froth and excite- 
ment of rumour and controversy soon disappeared, but 
there has emerged very little known truth about the 


1 Vincent, Narrative of the late Riots and Disturbances, p. 54. 

2 Horace Walpole gives the number hanged as 25, of whom 17 were under 
eighteen, and 3 under fifteen years of a Fournal of the Reign of George III, 
vol. li, p. 424. 
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forces which originated and lay behind the Gordon Riots. 
Other facts besides the evidence at his trial show that 
Lord George was responsible only in the early stages. 
After the withdrawal and sincere surrender of the Pro- 
testant Association on June 5, leadership and organiza- 
tion of the mob was as clearly visible as before, but to 
whom it passed, and by whom it was wielded, remains one 
of the mysteries of history. The mob was called out, 
controlled and distributed in separate sections, with 
definite objectives of destruction on every occasion, and 
the objective, on every. occasion, was known both to 
authority and all London hours beforehand. The only 
organization capable of such efficient use of the London 
mob was that evolved by Wilkes. Wilkes had achieved 
his personal objective of respectability, but the machine 
was still in existence, and in the hands of his City friends, 
although he had ceased to use it. He had even quarrelled 
with his friends, one of the most intimate of whom was 
Frederick Bull, the tea-merchant. Bull appears in the 
limelight as the friend of Lord George Gordon. He 
seconded Gordon’s motions in the House of Commons, 
and it was to Bull’s house that Gordon hurried after 
leaving the House on the first day of the riots. It was 
known that the tea-merchant had immense stocks on 
hand, which had been made unsaleable by the American 
war.! 

Wilkes’s part in the disturbances astonished and 
amused all London. It was said that, when the messenger 
brought the news that the troops had been ordered to 
fire without waiting for magistrates’ orders, Wilkes moved 
in Common Council that he should be committed,” and, 
failing to find a seconder, promptly changed sides. 
Whether this be true or not, his subsequent behaviour is 
a curious story. On the same day he took it upon himself 
to order the troops near the Bank to fire, and again in Pig 

1 De Castro, The Gordon Riots, p. 51. 2 Ibid. p. 128. 
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Street and Cheapside.! Entries in his diary? record these 
incidents briefly, together with some later activities. The 
writing is becoming illegible, but it contains nothing of 
special importance. A more interesting picture of his 
activities is given by Walter G. Bell: 


‘From one public personage in particular the authorities received 
valued and patriotic assistance, and its acceptance must have 
caused some little heart-burning. John Wilkes was Alderman of 
Farringdon Without . . . he had been the pretext, if not the in- 
stigation of, the last great riots in London in 1769 when blood was 
freely spilt. Yet no one took a more distinguished part than Wilkes 
in suppressing the Gordon Riots. All day, while the disorders lasted, 
he sat as Alderman at the Globe Tower in Fleet Street examining 
and committing to gaol rioters brought before him, leaving the 
Tavern only to make a personal tour of the Ward to see that all 
was safe.” 


This must refer to days after June 7. Wilkes received the 
formal thanks of the Privy Council. In the circumstances 
of his ambition at the time this was probably ample com- 
pensation for the loss of popularity which he suffered 
from having been the only magistrate in the City to 
order the troops to fire. He already had his seat restored 
to him in the House of Commons as the reward of his 
respectability, and he took occasion there to solemnly 
condemn Mayor Kennet for declining to do his duty, and 
Frederick Bull for allowing the constables of his ward to 
wear blue cockades. | 

It is more than probable that any behaviour on the 
part of Wilkes in the Gordon Riots other than a show of 
violent partisanship on the side of authority would have 
lost him all the fruits of the position which he had so 
painstakingly built up for himself. Belated realization of 


1 This refers to a few shots only, and was previous to the volley-firing carried 
out independently at the Bank later. 

2 British Museum. 

3 Fleet Street in Seven Centuries, pp. 461-2. 
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this fact is the probable explanation of his sudden and 
surprising treachery to his old friends among the City 
merchants, and the quarrel does not tend to lessen the 
suspicion which falls on some of them as prime instigators 
of the mob’s excesses. 


CHAPTER VI 


Aftermath of the Gordon Riots. The demand for police. The ‘armed citizen’ 
idea eagerly supported by the City. Pitt’s Police Bill of 1785 for the 
establishment of a centrally controlled, organized body of professional 
police in London. His defeat by the City an important historical event. His 
weakness enables the menace of disorder to spread unchecked to the provinces. 


Pd 


‘f HE most lasting effect of the Gordon Riots was the 

) awakening of authority to a real sense of its danger, 
and the nature of the problem and menace which con- 
fronted it. It saw clearly, at last, that the root of its 
troubles lay in the tactical weakness of having no holding 
force in contact with the forces of disorder, and it set to 
work with intelligence and energy to make detailed recti- 
fication of the error and to provide the law with force. It 
was partly helped and partly handicapped by loud public 
criticism of its shortcomings. The public were unanimous 
that something should be done to provide an efficient 
system of police. 

There was no unanimity in the proposals put forward 
for getting this done. Arguments in favour of the estab- 
lishment of an enlarged centralized police force were 
answered with assertions that this would mean nothing 
less than the military gendarmerie system of continental: 
countries, with its accompanying espionage’and tyranny, 
and interference with individual freedom.! Upholders of 
this objection to police used, with much noise and vehe- 
mence, the surprising argument that no police improvement 
would be necessary if the severe penalties of the Criminal 


1 No notice appears to have been taken of a remarkable speech by the Earl 
of Shelburne on June 3, the second day of the riots, in which he highly praised 
the French police system, and pointed out that it was not to blame for the 
abuses, such as espionage and tyranny, for which it was renowned. He recom- 
mended it as the model for an English police system, and suggested that all 
evils and abuses could be avoided if magistrates were elected by the people and 
not appointed by Ministers. Parl. Debates, Lords, vol. xxi. 677-81. 
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Code were enforced ruthlessly and fearlessly. In their 
eyes the problem of crime and mob disorder was wholly 
the creation of those who lessened the terrors of the 
Criminal Code by leniency and pardons. The most 
oudly voiced proposal was the one advocated by the City. 
Os that quarter all considerations of public welfare were 
quickly brushed aside when it was realized that no effec- 
tive organization of police could be established without 
some form of centralized control which would inevitably 
‘lessen the powers of aldermen, especially their power of 
using the mob. On the plea of preserving ‘rights’, the 
City dignitaries prepared to fight, with all their strength, 
any attempt on the part of authority to establish unified 
police control. The alternative which they advocated was 
the formation of armed bodies of citizens whom the 
magistrates could call to their aid, in time of civil trouble, 
instead of the hated troops. In some of the City wards 
citizen organizations of this kind were already in exis- 
tence. They were mostly volunteer bodies of householders 
who had combined for the defence and protection of their 
own lives and property in the absence of any other form 
of security, and on the distinct understanding that they 
would not be called upon to serve beyond their own 
ward or parish boundaries. Various detailed schemes for 
elaborating and co-ordinating these bodies appeared in 
book and pamphlet, but what was thought of them by the 
busy citizen who would comprise them 1s not recorded. 
In his introduction to his Narrative of the late Riots 
and Disorders, published in 1780, William Vincent writes: 
“It affords this instructive lesson likewise: that it is the duty of good 
citizens who have a real and not merely a verbal love for their 
country and freedom, to think seriously of establishing that kind of 
police which shall enable them to defend themselves without the 
aid of powers which may, sometimes, be turned to their destruction.’ 


The persistency with which Vincent and other writers 
concentrate on the Army as the enemy reveals the genuine 
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sincerity of Londoners’ dislike of it, and the fact that this 
hostility was exploited rather than created by the alder- 
men, although they did much to inflame it. Not a word 
is said about the relief and delight of Londoners at being 
saved by the troops from the horrors of the mob and fears 
of anarchy, which were undoubtedly suffered. Nor do 
these writers stop for a moment to consider what would 
have happened if the mob had proceeded at once to attack 
the prisons, the Bank, and other centres, instead of wasting 
the first three days of the riots in the destruction of chapels 
and other Catholic property. 

Jonas Hanway, the philanthropist, published in 1780 a 

book entitled The Citizens’ Monitor, showing the Necessity 
of a Salutary Police executed by resolute and judicious Magis- 
trates assisted by the pious labours of zealous clergymen. 
Most of the contents had already appeared in 1775, and 
are suggestions for improving the prisons, establishing 
solitary confinement as a punishment, together with hard 
labour. The edition of 1780 contains an additional section, 
‘Observations on the late tumults’. This remarkable 
article provides a useful illustration of the confusion of 
thought to which sincere thinkers were subjected by the 
clash of sincere and insincere contentions. Hanway 
writes: 
‘It hath been a frequent complaint, that the nature of our constitu- 
tion will not admit of a police; in-other words, it will not admit of 
such salutary domestic regulations as are calculated to preserve the 
lives and properties of the people. .. . ‘This complaint is the result 
of indolence, and the ignorance which usually accompanies it. It 
descends from the civil magistrate to the parochial clergy: and 
obstructs the fear of God and man.’ 


Brave words! Yet Hanway, of all people, asserts that the 
whole cause of the riots and their horrors was the tender- 
ness which judges and juries were in the habit of showing 
to criminals. He is equally assertive in demanding miti- 
gation of the severity of the Criminal Code, and he is 
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far ahead of his time in suggesting that police should 
prevent as well as suppress villainy. He praises the 
behaviour of the troops throughout the riots. He points 
to the misery and poverty and slums of London’s under- 
world and contrasts its suffering and penury with the 
huge sums spent on wanton festivity by the wealthy 
sections of the community. He calls sternly for public 
ee to be made into the matter of pee lees of duty by 
clergy and magistracy. 
Hanway expounds with elaborate detail a ‘plan of police’ 
which is nothing more than the armed-citizen idea already 
blessed by authority when subject to authorized control. 
He wants to see volunteer bodies, each of twenty-three 
persons, drawn from the ‘opulent part of the community | 
in each parish’, supported by a respectable, uniformed, 
and effective body of properly clothed and properly armed 
watchmen. He comes to the naive conclusion that the 
whole defect of the existing body of police is the simple 
fact of its ineffectualness. 

There were many advocates of the armed-citizen idea 
besides Hanway who were sincere, but this cannot be said 
of the City aldermen, to whom it was of infinitely less 
interest as a contribution to public welfare than as a 
means of maintaining and increasing their personal and 
political power, and side-tracking criticism of their very 
suspicious behaviour both during and after the riots. 
The aldermen’s plot was to use the fact of the riots as the 
means of increasing and bringing under organization the 

aoa of armed citizens, and to create an established 
precedent of having armed bodies at the sole disposal 
/ of themselves as civil magistrates; in other words, to 
have a City army. To what extent, if any, anticipation 
of such a result accounts for the immobility of the mayor 
and aldermen during the riots it is impossible to say, but 
it provides a possible explanation for the remarkable 
promptness with which the mayor advised the citizens 
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to arm themselves as soon as the troops had taken control. 
He at once fell foul of Colonel Twistleton, who was in 
command in the City, and showed a curious obtuseness in 
understanding that gentleman’s expostulations and ex- 
planation of his difficulties in carrying out his orders to 
seize all arms carried by citizens in the streets. That 
Twistleton took a serious view of the mayor’s behaviour 
is clear from his immediate report of it to his superiors, 
and the consequence was a long correspondence which 
deserves some notice. 

Twistleton’s attitude to the mayor was fully approved 
by the Adjutant-General, Lord Amherst, and he was 
given fuller and more emphatic orders to seize all arms. 
The mayor then wrote to Earl Bathurst (June 14)! affect- 
ing inability to understand the views of the military, and 
informing him that in obedience to Government orders 
to seek out and arrest persons suspected of rioting, 
the aldermen were making use of armed householders 
without whose help it would be impossible for them to do 
their duty as civil magistrates. Bathurst replied non- 
committally (June 15) with a warning not to let the armed 
householders expose themselves to the troops in such a 
way as to risk misunderstanding. 

The next move was the delivery (June 16) of an inno- 
cent-looking petition from “Seven Citizens of Bridge Ward 
Within’ handed to Lord Amherst. The seven announced 
that they were directed at a Wardmote held at Fish- 
monger’s Hall, before Alderman Thomas Wooldridge, 
to apply for the King’s leave ‘to associate ourselves, 
pursuant to the annexed plan, for the preservation of 
ourselves and neighbours, against a renewal of the mis- 
chiefs so recently experienced from a lawless and licen- 
tious banditti’. The brevity of what was annexed was 
irreproachable: 


1 The entire correspondence is in the Annual Register, 1780, p. 264 et seq. 
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“THE PLAN’ 
*A battalion company of fifty of the opulent part of the inhabitants 
armed, cloathed, and taught the manual and platoon exercise, at 
their own expense, and not to do duty out of Bridge Ward.’ 


Lord Amherst was not caught napping. He replied 
promptly, on the same day, direct to Alderman Wool- 
dridge. , 

“Having laid before the King the letter of yesterday’s date signed by 
several gentlemen of the Ward of Bridge Within, that you put into 
my hands this morning. . . . I am to acquaint you that it is not 
thought expedient that any persons should be permitted to use arms, 
otherwise than for the immediate defence of their houses, or being 
under the command of persons receiving commissions from the 


King.’ 


Two days later (June 17) the mayor wrote again to 
Earl Bathurst. He called attention to Amherst’s ruling 
that no one could bear arms except under officers holding 
the King’s commission, and pleaded that if this were 
true magistrates could not possibly carry out duties re- 
quiring armed help from citizens. He reminded Earl 
Bathurst of ‘the undoubted right of all His Majesty’s 
Protestant subjects, as declared by the First of William 
and Mary, Stat. 2, Chap. 2 to have arms for their defence 
suitable to their conditions, and as allowed by law’. 
Bathurst replied (June 20) that in view of all the present 
circumstances a reasonable number of armed citizens 
might be allowed on certain occasions to accompany the 
civil magistrate when exercising special duties, until all 
danger had passed, but added, “His Majesty’s Protestant 
subjects may have arms for their defence suitable to their 
conditions, and as allowed by law, yet they cannot by law 
assemble in bodies armed, and be mustered and arrayed 
without the Authority of His Majesty’. 

The aldermen’s hope of a City army ready at their call 
and wholly under their command was not fulfilled. It is 
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interesting to speculate on what would have been the 
course of police and other developments in England if 
they had been allowed to have their way.! 


One curious result of the Gordon Riots was the effect 
they had in strengthening and giving a new but short 
lease of life to the weak and unpopular Government of 
Lord North, which was then in the throes of the American 
disaster. The thought inspired by the riots that the only 
alternative to even weak authority might possibly be mob 
anarchy caused much uneasiness, as well as some humor- 
ous haste on the part of the advocates of Parliamentary 
Reform, in existence even in these early days, to clear 
themselves of the charge that what they advocated would 
mean mob rule. A spate of petitions more or less apolo- 
getic as well as critical poured in from towns and counties. 
One from Yorkshire in August? covered resolutions 
passed at a meeting of ‘some of the principal gentlemen of 
that county’, Yorkshire being generally in the van, in 
those days, in advocacy of liberal ideas: 


“To exculpate themselves and their designs from any the least 
intention or tendency to produce disorder and confusion: and to 
treat all insinuation to the contrary, from whatever quarter they 
might have derived, as defamatory suggestions contrived to deter 
the associated bodies from the prosecution of their j shed and necessary 
plan of Suits reformation. 


1 Many details of the story of the Gordon Riots are to be found in the follow- 
ing documents in the Public Record Office: $.P. 37/20, 37/21, and the Amherst 
Papers, W.O. 34/103, 104. The correspondence throws interesting light on the 
suspicious behaviour of the lord mayor and aldermen and the traps they laid 
for Colonel Twistleton, Lord Amherst, and the Privy Council, particularly in 
the matter of the City Association and other attempts to gain control of armed 
forces. Not the least interesting among the letters is one from Amherst to 
Twistleton written on July 3, a month after the outbreak of the riots. ‘It is 
much to be wished that we could get at the bottom, and to the cause, of the late 
tumults, and it is to be hoped, that by getting hold of some of the principal 
Rioters a full discovery may be obtained.’ This hope has never been realized. 

2 Annual Register, 1780. 
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‘To condemn the order rashly issued in London fist the peace 


the inhabitants as unconstitutional and illegal. ; 

‘To enter a kind of protestation against the interferenct™® and 
military in the suppression of riots, not under the direction 3! nay 
civil magistrates but at the discretion of the commanding officer. *? 

‘And that however the order for the discretionary interferent™. 
of the military in the suppression of the late riots in the metropolis 
might have been unavoidable, through the greatness of the danger, 
and the intimidation of the magistracy; yet the extension of similar 
orders to the army in other parts of the kingdom, where no such 
danger existed and where no reluctance in the magistracy to the 
performance of their duty appeared or was suspected, could not be 
defended,’! } 


These resolutions were adopted verbatim, first by the 
county of Middlesex, then by the City, and later by many 
other bodies. The City had the effrontery to omit the 
references to magistrates. The entire wording is a remark- 
able revelation of the public mind at the period, of the 
wasting of the lessons of the riots, and of the power of the 
City aldermen to appeal successfully for sympathy and 
credit when nothing of the kind was deserved. 

From the standpoint of present-day experience it is 
easy to conclude that the Gordon Riots would never have 
occurred if a small, centrally organized, and trained police 
had been available to handle the mob at the first signs of 
disorder. What is remarkable is that authority became 
aware of this fact in a very short space of time after the 
troubles. The end of the riots was not the end of the 
problem of menace, but the real beginning of its realiza- 
tion. The correctness of the direction in which solution 
was sought and the speed with which it was found are 
items of credit in the lives of Shelburne, Macdonald, and 
others which history has too rarely acknowledged. Shel- 
burne recommended the immediate remodelling of the 
constables and watchmen on the lines of the French police 
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interestinpid claimed that this could be done with complete 
course ofe of the dangers of tyranny and espionage. He 
they bothing to promote these ideas while he was in office 
1782 to 1783, but it is clear from his remarks and 

6m what followed in 1785 that much hard work was 
tone behind the scenes in the intervening years in accu- 
mulating information and sifting plans and suggestions. 

The younger Pitt succeeded Shelburne in 1784, and 
in 1786 his Solicttor-General, Sir Archibald Macdonald, 
introduced the London and Westminster Police Bill, the 
full title of which was; ‘A Bill for the Further Prevention 

\/ of Crime and for the more speedy Detection and Punish- 
ment of Offenders against the Peace in the Cities of 
London and Westminster, the Borough of Southwark, 
and certain parts adjacent to them.’! 

This Bill and the debates concerning it are of remark- 
able interest in view of their revelation of authority’s 
advanced conception of the police idea in the year 1785; 
the opposition which the idea aroused, and was to con- 

/tinue to arouse in the long period which was to pass 

y, before it was finally adopted; and the similarity of the 

provisions of the Bill to those of the later measure of 

1829, which at last brought the police idea into practice, 

in spite of its having been disastrously abandoned by 
authority in the interval. 

The principal details of the provisions of Pitt’s Bill 
are of such importance 1n connexion with subsequent 
events, that it is necessary to repeat them here verbatim: 


“To unite the Cities of London and Westminster and the 
Borough of Southwark into one district made subject to the same 
Provisions and Regulations; this district to be called ‘“The District. 
of the Metropolis’’. 

“The District to be divided into Nine Divisions. 

“The appointment of ‘Three Commissioners for the sole purpose | 


1 Bills, Public, 1785, vol. xv. 417. 
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of executing the laws for the prevention of offences against the peace 
and the speedy promotion of the same. 

“The appointment by the Commissioners of men with arms and 
accoutrements as required, to act as “‘Ministerial Officers of the 
Peace” within each of the said Divisions, on foot or on horseback; 
one Chief Peace Officer for each Division, and one Principal Peace 
Officer for the District, in other words Petty Constables and Chief 
Constables of the Division, and one High Constable of the Peace 
for the District. All ranks to be appointed by the Commissioners. 

“Each Commissioner to have powers of a Justice of the Peace, 
but to take offenders before existing Justices. 

‘Duties of the force must include patrolling. 

‘All acts of Parliament dealing with rewards for information 
regarding crime cancelled, and rewards in future to be given at 
the sole discretion of the Commissioners. 

‘Commissioners to have power over all Parish watchmen, beadles, 
&c., and powers over parish officers and ruling bodies. 

“Commissioners to have power to issue search-warrants and make 
arrests in certain circumstances, but their powers strictly limited 
within the City boundaries, where warrants must be endorsed by 
Mayor or Aldermen, and everyone arrested on such warrants to 
go before a City magistrate. 

“Commissioners to have power over suspected persons, to visit 
and report on gaols to the Court of King’s Bench and to Parliament 
from time totime. ; 

L ‘ ‘Commissioners to organize a Public Office in each Division 
and to select a suitable Justice of the Peace to act there. All fees to 
go to the Commissioners against the expenses of the scheme. 

“Commissioners to have power to call on all Justices of the Peace 
to put themselves at their disposal in time of riots on pain of fine. 

“Commissioners to have power to speed up trials. 

‘Commissioners and the Justices appointed to the Offices to be 
paid salaries.” 


It will be seen that these clauses offer a remedy for 
ct existing evil which threatened authority’s position, 
Awvith the single exception of that of the severity and 
confusion of the Criminal Code, and Pitt is known to 
have had plans for reform in this connexion also. The 
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outstariding question which a perusal of the Bill suggests 
is how Pitt could possibly have failed to foresee the wrath 
and fury of the City and to estimate its strength and ‘power 
in those early days of his leadership. 
In asking leave to introduce the Bill, on June 23,! 
i Sir Archibald Macdonald said that the necessity for police 
was so well known that he would not waste words on the 
subject. ‘No person could feel himself unapprehensive of 
danger to his person or property if he walked in the 
street after it was dark; nor could any man feel security 
even in his bed.’ He drew the attention of the House 
to ‘the crowds that every two or three months fell a 
sacrifice to the justice of their country, with whose weight 
. the gallows groaned, and yet the example was found 
ineffectual, for the evil was increasing’. He made the 
terrible assertion that out of every twenty criminals 
hanged eighteen were under the age of twenty-one, and 
then came the statement of his conviction ‘that extreme 
everity instead of operating as a preventive to crimes 
ather tended to influence and promote them, by adding 
_| desperation to villainy’. These words, which came from 
the ministerial benches in 1785 were the lone, almost un- 
heeded cry of a small, mocked-at handful of Criminal 
Law reformers during the long period of nearly forty 
years which followed before they were again echoed from 
the same quarter. 
On the question of the scandal nf the ‘trading justices’ é 
Sir Archibald Macdonald showed that it was the intention 
f the Bill to put them out of existence, as ‘the whole 
power of the police’ would be concentrated in the Com- 
‘missioners. Peel has often been praised for his wisdom 
in separating the executive from the judicial branch of 
the police, but it was from Pitt’s Bill that he drew his 
inspiration. Even from the abridged version of Sir Archi- 
bald Macdonald’s speech which has been handed down 


1 Parliamentary Debates, 1785, vol. xxv, 888. 
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to us it is clear that the objectives of the Bill were as 
humanitarian as they were practical. He spoke of 
‘another part of the subject that he felt himself extremely anxious 
about, but was at a loss to know what to do in, and wished for the 
assistance of the House—that was the disposal of friendless and 
deserted children, who were at present picked up at the age of eight 
years by those miscreants and pests of society, and regularly broke 
in and educated to the trade of villainy’. 


He estimated those children as being several thousands — 
in numbers, dependent on depredations for their very 
existence, to be found nightly in the streets in every 
available corner, and even in the hollow trees of the Park. 
On the subject of ‘rewards’, which the Bill was intended 
to abolish, he mentioned a case of one small boy whom 
some informers had seduced into crime for the sole pur- 
pose of denouncing him and securing the “‘blood-money’. 
Children, it should be remembered, could be hanged 
in those days for the theft of a handkerchief worth a 
shilling. 

That the Bill was not the product of the ideas of a 
handful of sincere idealists was made clear by the speaker’s 
account of its origins and the care given to its construc- 
tion. He said that he had ‘conversed with every man 
whose situation had led him to a knowledge of the sub- 
ject’, and that the Bill had been ‘in a great number of 
hands and a great variety of opinion had been given upon 
it’. Later in the debate he expressed special thanks to the 
‘magistrates of Bow Street’ for their help in preparing it. 

Sir John Fielding was dead, but Henry Fielding’s 
ideas had lived and had been developed at Bow Street, 
and they are visible in almost every paragraph of Pitt’s 
Bill. 


Sir Archibald Macdonald was followed by Lord Beau- 
champ who made a long speech in opposition, chiefly 
on grounds of a plea for the advisability of delay for 
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thought and consideration, a speech which in a thousand 
paraphrases has been the shield of bigotry throughout the 
centuries. He made the point that he supposed the choice 
of the number of three Commissioners to be in imitation 
of the Paris police, and he suggested that the proposals 
were ‘a total subversion of the established system of the 
administration of justice in the metropolis’. Unfortu- 
nately for the Solicitor-General, the discovery of a techni- 
cal flaw obliged him to withdraw the Bill, temporarily. Its 
reintroduction was being awaited when on June 29, in 
accordance with the formalities in use for the presentation 
of a petition from the City, the fateful announcement was 
made that the sheriffs were at the door. 

What the lord mayor and the aldermen thought about 
the Bill can be easily imagined, and it is best expressed in 
their own words, taken from the petition. . . .1 


*,.. and they think it a Duty incumbent upon them, as Magis- 
trates who are materially concerned in the Administration of 
Justice in so considerable a Part of the District proposed to be the 
Object of the Bill to take the First Moment that offers for expressing 
their Apprehensions of the mischievous and dangerous Effects of a 
Law which, under Colour of correcting Abuses, overturns the 
Forms established by the wisdom of our Ancestors for regular 
Administration of Justice, and goes to the entire Subversion of the 
Chartered Rights of the greatest City in the World, and the 
Destruction of the Constitutional Liberties of above a Million of 
His Majesty’s Subjects; and that the Petitioners forbear to state 
any of the numerous and weighty Objections which occur to them 
to the particular Clauses and Provisions of the Bill because the 
Principles of the Bill establishing, in Defiance of Chartered Rights, 
a System of Police altogether new and arbitrary in the Extreme, 
creating, without Necessity, new Officers, invested with extra- 
ordinary and dangerous Powers, enforced by heavy Penalties, and 
expressly exempted from those Checks, and that Responsibility, 
which the Wisdom of the Law has hitherto thought necessary to 
accompany every extraordinary Power, appears to them so mis- 


1 Fournals of the House of Commons, vol. xl, p. 112. 
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chievous, that no Amendment or Modification can or ought to recon- 
cile the Nation tosuch a Measure: and therefore most earnestly pray- 
ing the House, no longer to entertain, or give Countenance thereto, 
but by an immediate Rejection of the Bill, to quiet the Minds of 
His Majesty’s Subjects, and relieve them from the Dread of being 
reduced under the Scourge of such a System.” 


Not content with permission to lay this astonishing 
effusion on the table, the City members proceeded to en- 
large on the subject. Alderman Hammet told the House 
that he wanted to get rid of the Bill altogether because it 
terrified the City so much that ‘if a torch had been applied 
to the buildings there it could not have created greater 
alarm’. This was a singularly unfortunate metaphor. 
Five years earlier real torches had been applied to build- 
ings in the City and its neighbourhood and done damage 
to the amount of several hundred thousand pounds, 

_which would have been impossible if police of the kind 
proposed in the Bill had been in existence. The alder- 
men were blind to everything except the threatened loss 

of their personal and political power. Hammet said 
frankly that the Bill was an infringement on the ‘rights’ of 
aldermen who were mostly friendly to the new administra- 
tion, and he concluded with the significant remark that 
the best way to quiet people was to abandon the subject 
of police altogether. 

Alderman Townshend agreed that the state of the 
police was shameful, but was quite certain that there was 
no necessity whatever to create a new system. His view 
was that all the trouble was due to leniency on the part 
of judges and their habit of pardoning prisoners after 
sentence. He advocated a strict enforcement of the law 
in all its severity, and begged the House to leave judges 
and magistrates alone and not interfere with them in doing 
their duty and carrying out the strict letter of the law. 
Alderman Townshend assumed, apparently, that leniency 
on the part of judges was due entirely to fear inspired by 
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criticism of the severity of the Criminal Code which was 
sometimes expressed in the House of Commons. He said 
some rude things about the judges. He was annoyed with 
them because they had acquired a habit of never hanging 
any one for horse-stealing, and he said that the direct 
result was the existence, up and down the country, of 
associations of thieves for this purpose. He might have 
extended the parallel and said that the growing tendency 


of judges not to hang young children was the cause of the 


great increase in the numbers of these who lived by petty 
theft. 

Lord Beauchamp on this occasion expressed strong dis- 
like both of the Bill and of Alderman Townshend. The 


latter’s offence in the eyes of the noble lord was his in- 


_ solence in daring to criticize the judges. The aristocracy 


in those days regarded the upstart City aldermen with 
more dislike and fear than were ever inspired by labour 
leaders later, even the most extreme. Lord Beauchamp 


solemnly deprecated the haste with which the Billi had 


been introduced, and called for more thought and care 
to be given to the subject of police. Pitt intervened at 
this point, and informed the House that the Bill had been 
withdrawn as it had not originated in a Committee of 
Supply. He said that all that remained to be done was to 
bring in another Bill, but ‘the subject having undergone 
so much discussion, a petition . . . it was absolutely neces- 
sary that his learned friend should have time to make up 
his mind’. He added that he himself was not ‘perfectly 
master of the subject, and therefore incapable of forming 
a competent judgement how far the provisions now 
proposed to be applied might be expected to effect the 
purpose’. 


These words signified a complete victory for the City. 
Alderman Townshend spoke again and said that he was 
not ‘bloody-minded’, but that ‘it was the extreme of 
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cruelty, and not mercy, te? pardon offenders convicted of 
having violated the laws’—~a very decided sentiment, in 
view of all the bloody circiimstances of the criminal law 
if the time. The acme of effi-ontery was reached by Alder- 

man Newman, who attacked tthe Bill in detail and argued 
that all the benefits which its’ pr oters expected of it 
were already achieved and visible in the City i in the smooth 
and efficient administration of piolice\ and justice by the 
aldermen. He also announced frankly part of the real 
reason for the City’s opposition. hie said the Bill would 
introduce a system of police, ‘derogatory to the dignity, 
and destructive to the authority of the Aldermen’. 

Sir Archibald Macdonald replied suavely, and pointed 
out the provisions in the Bill for guardiag the authority 
of City magistrates. He added some general remarks 
about conditions in the City being no better than else- 
where. He did not enlarge on this subject, which was 
capable of infinite expansion on lines of criticism of the 
City jails, the unchecked existence of crime,\ and the 
sufferings of destitute children, but he refrained from 
further ruffling of aldermanic ‘dignity’. He-said that ‘he 
knew of no way of rendering the aid of the military un- 
necessary, but by strengthening the hands of the civil 
power.... LTokeep the bayonet out of employ, the sh a 
of a civil ce must be rendered efficacious’. 

England’s youngest Prime Minister, aged evened 3 
bowed before the storm. The Bill was never introduced 
again. It is clear from its provisions that Pitt realized the 
necessity of police reform and the dangers inherent in the | 
menace of crime and mob disorder. It must be recorded 
that he deliberately refrained from taking action at a time 
when the localized problem of London was already showing 
signs of extending itself and assuming nation-wide pro- 
portions. Good excuses he had in plenty. Much of the 
political support on which he relied came from business 
interests and among these the City elements were always 
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the most powerful and the most vocal. Pitt’s surrender 
to them in the matter of police reform is an event of unique 
historical importance,/and tlsis is proved by its conse- 
quences, which are ff in their order in the chapters 
which follow. 
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CHAPTER VII 


The quickening pace of the Industrial Revolution. Influences of the French 
Revolution. A provincial repetition of the Gordon Riots, in Birmingham. 
Pitt saves his Stipendiary'Magistrates scheme from the wreck of his Police 
Reforms, but reverts to the already weakened weapon of armed force in his 
handling of the problem of disorder. Success of the volunteers in the hunger- 
riots of the seventeen-nineties. 


HE decade following the Gordon Riots brought with 
it a quickening of the pace and a lengthening of the 
stride of the oncoming Industrial Revolution. For the 
ordering of the new urban accretions of population which 
sprang up in its wake, authority had only the old rural 
organization of squire or parson magistrate and parish 
constable, which functioned in almost complete freedom 
from any form of official control or interference. The 
new problem with which the provinces were confronted 
was at first only an aggravation of the old troubles of small 
mobs and riots, and this for some time yielded to the old 
methods—enrolment of special constables and summonses 
to the nearest troops. But in the late seventeen-eighties 
the increasing social and economic sufferings of the 
country-side became complicated by the preaching of 
new ideas and new doctrines of French extraction which 
had as their objective the demonstration of new and start- 
ling remedies by which these sufferings could be alleviated. 
A flood of books and pamphlets expressing warm admira- 
tion of the French in their resistance to authority across 
the Channel swept over the country, and created an im- 
pression that the views expressed were those of a danger- 
_ pusly large number of the people of England. Those 
ee voiced them sympathetically were in reality only a 
small but vocal minority of intellectuals, and most of them 
were quickly silenced later by the early excesses of the 
Revolution in France which followed. 
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The existence of this minority and the fact that it 
included a number of well-known dissenters, especially 
Unitarians, originated a strong counter-movement for 
the diffusion of propaganda on behalf of ‘Church and 
King’, and, ina flood of pulpit and other pronouncements 
demonstration was made, too successfully, that French 
Jacobins, atheists, rebels against authority, enemies of 
England and the King, and especially dissenters of every 
kind were all one and the same thing. There followed, 


in one district after another, outbreaks against dissenters 
f 


_/and attacks on their lives and property which in some 
- instances were proved to have been hallooed on and en- 


couraged by the local magistrates and gentry. The in- 
evitable consequences were soon in evidence. 

On Thursday, July 14, 1791, a dinner-party attended 
by ninety well-to-do members of a body calling itself a 
Revolutionary Society was held in an hotel in Birmingham 
to commemorate the taking of the Bastille. A few days 
earlier a suspiciously strong-worded pamphlet denouncing 
authority was found in a local tavern. Who put it there, 
and for what purpose, were questions which were the basis 
of various charges and counter-charges, but none of these 
was proved. Copies were made of it and were widely 
distributed by authority, together with the offer of a 
reward of a hundred pounds for discovery of the author 
and the printer. The Revolutionary Society disclaimed 
all knowledge of it. A mob gathered on the Thursday 
outside the hotel where the ‘Bastille’ meeting was held, 
hooted those who assembled both when they arrived and 
when they departed, and when every one had gone broke 
all the windows of the first floor. At this point the mob 
was addressed by two of the local magistrates. They were 
accused later of having invited an attack on the dissenters’ 
houses, but this was not proved. The mob cheered them 
and went off immediately and sacked and burned a meet- 
ing-house. They then attacked the house of Dr. Priestley, 
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the famous Unitarian philosopher and scientist who was 
the discoverer of oxygen. They burned his house and 
his valuable library, and destroyed all his instruments. 
Priestley was a member of the Revolutionary Society, but 
he was not present at the meeting. There were church- 
men among its members who were at the meeting, but 
only dissenters, members and non-members, were made 
to suffer. 

On the following day, Friday, the mob gathered again 
and continued the work of destroying dissenters’ houses, 
and then, like the London mob of the Gordon Riots, they 
abandoned religious objectives and began sacking and — 
burning in all directions. The magistrates took fright 
and hurriedly collected and swore in a large number of 
special constables. These were easily defeated and put 
to flight. There were no troops anywhere near; authority 
found itself helpless, and for two days, Saturday and 
Sunday, Birmingham and its neighbourhood were in the 
hands of a mob who burned, sacked, stole, and extorted 

/ in perfect freedom. ‘Many lives were lost, and, as in 

/ London, the rioters were often too intoxicated to escape 
from the flames they had kindled.’! Citizens whose houses 
escaped a worse fate were forced to pay tribute, not to 
overwhelming force, but to ‘small parties of four or five’ 
who ‘levied contributions of meat, liquor and money with 
the same indifference that they would levy parish taxes’.? 
On Monday and Tuesday dragoons arrived in force. The 
sight of uniforms was still a force in itself in the provinces, 
and order on this occasion was immediately restored with- 
out further bloodshed. 

Strong complaint of the behaviour of the magistrates 
was made in Parliament, but the Government refused the 
demand for an inquiry. An address presented to the dis- 
senters of Birmingham from the dissenters of all other 
parts of England contained the following interesting 

t Lecky, vol. vi, p. 473. 2 Annual Register, 1791, Chron., p. 29. 
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sentence, ‘nor can we avoid observing in the circum- 

stances of this transaction evident symptoms either of 
some gross defect in our general system of police, or of 
the most supine and culpable negligence in those whose 
immediate duty it was to have protected . . . the lives and 
property of their fellow-citizens’.! It is the keynote of a 
complaint to which authority remained deaf throughout 
thirty years of similar and worse disturbances in all parts 
of the country. 


It can be said in excuse for Pitt’s disastrous surrender 
to the City aldermen in the matter of police reform, that 
he made a gallant effort to find out how far they would 
allow him to proceed with his ideas along lines which 
would leave intact their personal power and ‘dignity’. 
The scandal of the ‘trading justices’ in other parts of 
London had become too notorious even for the aldermen 
to defend in public, and as it was an affair of districts 
outside the city boundaries, Pitt had reason to believe 
that he might safely attempt to end it without arousing 
the furious opposition which had defeated his wider plans. 
On March 16, 1792, the ‘Middlesex Justices Bill’ was 
introduced in the House of Commons, the full title being, 
‘A Bill for the more effectual Administration of the Office 


of a Justice of Peace in such parts of the County of 
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Middlesex as lie in or near the Metropolis’. As finally 
amended and passed, it created seven public offices 
each with three special justices drawing annual salaries 
of £400. These were the first stipendiary magistrates. 
They were forbidden, on pain of severe penalties, to appro- 
priate fees of any kind, and all fees were made payable toa 
special treasurer appointed to control the finance of the 
offices. ‘he magistrates of each office were permitted to 
enrol six paid constables to assist them. 

i/ The whole idea was another direct inheritance from 

t Annual Register, 1791, Documents, p.68. 7? Bills, Public, 1792, vol. xxii. 
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Henry Fielding. The seven offices were copies of Bow 
Street, where an irregular system of salaried magistrates 
and paid officers had been allowed to develop since Henry 
Fielding inaugurated it. Opinion was unanimous regard- 
ing the value and merits of Bow Street. It was constantly 
commended in Parliament and in current writings, and 
it is curious that any proposal to extend the idea or to 
make wider application of the proved success of the experi- 
ment immediately inspired resistance. 

Even Pitt’s meagre measure for extending the idea 
was vigorously attacked by the Opposition, although the 

pocoaae maintained a frigid silence which was secured 
largely by the inclusion in the Bill of a long clause empha- 
sizing the omission of the City from its scope. The prin- 
cipal argument used against it in the debates on it was 
that it “would give the crown a prodigious deal of patron- 
age’ and strong objection was taken to “Clause D’, which 
made provision for police officers to arrest suspected 
persons in certain circumstances. It was called ‘a Bill 
against the Poor’.t Dundas admitted that he disliked 
Clause D, but pleaded that something must be done to 
relieve the helplessness of authority. 

In illustration of this Mr. Mainwaring told the House 
the following story. A gentleman who had his watch 
stolen in the street managed to seize the thief. A friend 
of the thief came forward and rescued him by slashing his 
captor in the face with a knife, giving him a wound which 
nearly cost him his life. Sometime after he had recovered 
he went to a magistrate and described his assailant. 
Officers of the court—it was obviously Bow Street—said, 
‘Oh! That was such a man (naming him): he goes about 
town with a gardener’s knife about him, and generally 
wounds the person robbed if he attempts to seize the 
thief.’ Iwo of the officers asked the complainant to come 
with them to a tavern where they could find the man, and 

1 Parliamentary Debates, vol. xxix, May 23, 1792, p. 1465. 
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accuse and arrest him. “They then went to a particular 
rendezvous, and on entering the room they saw a number 
of persons, all known thieves, differently engaged; some 
at backgammon, some at cards, some otherwise.’ The 
thieves ‘all behaved with great civility, and asked the 
officers what they wanted’. On learning the facts, they told 
the officers that they had come to the wrong gang, and 
kindly gave the name and the place of rendezvous of the 
man wanted. Mr. Mainwaring did not finish the story, 
but he threw a revealing light on public helplessness. He 
said that justice was due to the public, and that they had 
the right to demand protection, a sentiment with which 
nobody disagreed. The Bill was passed by large majorities. 
It was the only practical result of Pitt’s efforts to face 
police problems. 


In the following year, 1793, France declared war, and 
in the course of the next two decades authority in England 
faced and overcame one of the most serious external 
menaces ever offered to it. In recording the course of 
this struggle, historians have overlooked much of the 
interest of authority’s other struggle, on the internal, 
front, with the forces of crime and mob disorder. It: 
began many years earlier, but it never lessened in inten- 
sity for long, until it reached the most serious of its many - 
crises sixteen years after the final fall of Napoleon. Un- 
fortunately, in dealing with the internal menace, which 
eventually became no less serious than the other, Pitt 
offered, and bequeathed, an example very different from 
the one which he inspired England to show to Europe. 
His example in abandoning his intentions in the matter of 
police reform and in discarding all the evidence which 
proved both its value and its necessity, was regarded as 
being the outcome not of weakness, but of wisdom, by a 
long succession of less brilliant Ministers, among whom 
were Castlereagh, Eldon, and Sidmouth. 
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Pitt’s attitude to the subjects of external war and the 
maintenance of internal order at this time is difficult to 
explain. He abandoned his plans for police reform, al- 
though in 1792 he created stipendiary magistrates. In 
the same year he appeared so confident of being able to 
keep the country out of war that he reduced the number 
of sailors in the fleet by two thousand. It was in this year 
also that he began a vast scheme for building barracks 
out of funds which were not voted for this purpose by 
Parliament, to whom he did not mention his plan.! 
Under this scheme the infantry were distributed round 
the coast, and the cavalry were scattered among the manu- 
facturing towns in small new barracks, of which only two 
out of a total of forty-eight were built to house six troops. 
Pitt obviously foresaw the spread of London’s problem to 
the provinces. When war broke out he enrolled large 
numbers of volunteers and enacted his Sedition and Treason 
Bills, but for these he could plead justification in view of the 
strong hold which revolutionary sympathies were believed 
to have secured in England. The fact that the Bills were 
popular was sufficient proof of England’s comparative 
safety from this particular trouble. It was soon seen that 
the number of people who succeeded in maintaining their 
revolutionary sympathies after the Paris excesses was 
small, and that they were comparatively harmless. Eng- 
land’s greatest misfortune at the time was the early atti- 
tude of many of the leading intellectuals and reformers in 
expressing sympathy with French ideals. Long after 
they had declared their disillusionment they found that 
they had given a handle to opponents in the matter of 
social and economic evils which they sought to mitigate. 
The cry of ‘French philosophies’ became powerful enough 
to silence them even when they tried to advocate reforms 
of no political significance, such as those demanded by 
the state of prisons and child vagrancy. The shadow of the 

1 England in Transition, by William Law Mathieson, p. 84. 
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French Revolution lay over, protected, and prolonged for 


Ore many years the worst of England’s many social sufferings. 
viy § y § 


Not the least of these was hunger, occasioned by high 
prices following the flood of money which came into 
circulation in the early years of the war. Riots occurred 
in London, in the midlands, and in Scotland, and pre- 
sented the entirely new feature of authority being menaced, 
not by criminally intentioned mobs, but by hordes of 
starving men and women. Pitt used the volunteer force 
to suppress them, and found no reason to complain of 
its efficiency in this connexion. The use of regular troops 
proved less reliable, and there were instances of these 
objecting to the duty. Thanks to the volunteers, the 
threat to authority was never serious, and it disappeared 
altogether, for a period, with the temporary mitigation, 
at the end of the century, of the worst economic causes 
of the people’s suffering. In discussing the facts and 
origins of these disturbances the Annual Register deals 
sympathetically with the hunger-motive, and attributes 
their successful control to ‘the ready attendance of the 
volunteers and the firmness of their countenance’! It 
pleads for understanding of the people’s needs and des- 
peration, and commends show of force without use of 
force as the right policy on all occasions. It takes strong 
exception to complaints which were heard regarding the 
absence of ‘alacrity of common soldiers in the cause of 
coercion’, and strongly reproves those who made them, 
and all who preached the doctrine ‘that it was now high 
time for all men of property to look well to their own 
interests’. These views of the riots of the seventeen- 
nineties are not always to be found in history books, but 

roof of the fact that they were shared by large sections 


/ of the community is to be found in the new and unprece- 


dented efforts made at the time to relieve hunger by the 
organization of charity. 


1 Annual Register, vol. xlii, p. 2113; vol. xliii, p. 1. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


Fielding’s successors. The Criminal Law Reformers and the Police Reformers; 
the beginnings of two important movements. Feremy Bentham and Patrick 
Colquhoun. Pitt ignores the urgent recommendations of his Finance Com- 
mittee on the subject of Police Reform. 


ITT’S rejection of the police idea coincided with 

events which were of immense importance to the 
future. One of his stipendiary magistrates appointed in 
1792 was Patrick Colquhoun, who later did more for 
police reform than any one else, with the possible excep- 
tions of Henry Fielding and Peel. Colquhoun and a few 
others continued direct advocacy of the idea, but its 
eventual acceptance was the result also of the labours of 
a parallel group, the criminal law reformers, many of 
whom were entirely unconscious of the goal to which 
they were leading. Some of them were consistently hostile 
to the idea of increasing the power of the police, but helped 
to achieve this nevertheless. Reform of the Criminal 
Code, on the other hand, was almost invariably part of 
the advocacy of the police reformers. To Henry Fielding 
the necessity of both reforms was inseparable, and it is 
clear from Sir Archibald Macdonald’s remarkable speech 
when he introduced Pitt’s Police Bill that authority 
- Shared this view in 1785. From that time onwards, and 
particularly after the seventeen-eighties, the evolution of 


the police idea proceeded along two separate paths which V 


met eventually in the eighteen-twenties. 

It is necessary to trace both these lines of development, 
although the full effect of the Criminal\ Code reformers 
on the history of the police idea is not clearly visible 
before the turn of the century. The first of them who 
deserves special mention was Jeremy Bentham. Of the 
flood of ideas and theories which came to England from 
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the Continent in the latter part of the eighteenth century, 
the most important in their effects on police history were 
those contained in a book written by the Italian marquis, 
Beccaria. The English translation appeared in 1767. 
The title was, 4” Essay on Crime and Punishments; trans- 
lated from the Italian; with a Commentary attributed to 
Monsieur Voltaire. It was a plea for a complete revision 
of views on the punishment of crime, based on the thesis 
that a crime should be judged from the standpoint of 
public utility; that punishment should be certain and 
immediate and free from vindictiveness; and that it should 


/be inflicted in accordance with humane and scientific 


principles, and without consideration of degree of guilt 
on the part of the perpetrator. The book caused some stir 
on the Continent, and the author found it advisable to 
leave Italy.t His ideas had a notable effect on the minds 
of thinking men in every country in the world. 

Bentham was almost the only one of these in England 
whose work was not seriously obstructed by the cry of 
‘French philosophies’, and this was due both to the narrow- 
ness of the circle to whom it was known and to his aloof- 
ness from the political life of the times. He became 
famous later for his utilitarian philosophy, and parti- 
cularly for his application of the utility idea in the sphere 
of law. Penal reform was only a small item of his many 
activities, but practical suggestion under this heading was 
the chief absorption of his life for more than a decade at 
the close of the century. The influence of Beccaria on his 
work is noticeable, as far back as the seventeen-seventies, 
in notes which he compiled on the subject of the vindic- 
tive principle in punishment. He tried to give practical 
expression to his ideas on crime and criminals in his famous 
Panopticon proposal. The scheme never matured, but it 
provides an interesting story. 

Jeremy had a remarkable brother, Brigadier-General 

1 Annual Register, 1767, Pp. 317. 
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Sir Samuel Bentham. He adopted both his rank and his 
knighthood as the rough English equivalent of honours 
conferred on him in Russia, and he was unofficially 
allowed to keep them. He went to Russia as an unem- 
ployed ship-wright, and found service under Prince 
Protopkin, in which he acquired fame as an organizer 
and inventor in the sphere of dockyards and naval matters, 
particularly in connexion with ideas for the mounting and 
firing of heavy guns on light craft. On one occasion, in 
Russia, he produced a plan of a workshop for the better 
supervision of his dockyard labour which came to Jeremy’s 
notice and suggested to him a new, practical scheme for 
carrying out his theories regarding the proper treatment 
of criminals. The result was a formal proposal from the 
brothers to the English Government to take over and 
maintain a number of criminals in a building which they 
called a Panopticon, described as follows: 

“The building circular—an iron cage, glazed—a glass lantern 
about the size of Ranelagh. ‘The prisoners in the cells, occupying 
the circumference. “The Officers, Governor (Chaplain, Surgeon, 
&c.) the centre. By blinds and other contrivances, the Inspectors 
concealed (except in as far as they think fit to show themselves) 
from the observation of the prisoners; hence the sentiment of a 
sort of invisible omnipresence. The whole circle reviewable with 
little, or, if necessary, without any change of place.’ 


The proposal may provoke smiles to-day, but¢ uthority’s 
uneasiness in the matter of increase of crime in 1792 was 
such that 1t was approved and accepted, and in 1796 a 
contract was drawn up between Jeremy and the Treasury 
which provided him with payment, by instalments, of the 
sum of £31,000. He was given £2,000 at once, but 
wherever he and his brother tried to find a site, they met 
with unexpected difficulties. Unfortunately, while seek- 
ing a site-they proceeded with the work of collecting 
materials, and soon found themselves out of pocket by 
£9,000 and no nearer success in their quest. A site was 
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never found, and at last the Government cancelled the 
contract. Jeremy was bitterly disappointed, and com- 
plained that Government assistance in overcoming the 
site difficulty was withheld unnecessarily. The trouble 
was due largely to people who disliked the idea of having ~ 
the Panopticon in their neighbourhood, but Jeremy 
blamed King George, believing that Court influence had 
been used against the scheme. One of his many volumes, 
never published in full, bears the title, History of the War 
between Jeremy Bentham and George the T'hird by one of the 
belligerents. The end of the quarrel was the payment to 
Jeremy, in 1813, of the sum of £23,000 in compensation 
for his personal losses. 

The effect of Jeremy Bentham’s ideas and labours on 
subsequent history is expressed by G. M. Trevelyan in 
the following sentence: “Io him is owing the first sugges- 
tion of almost every one of the long series of law reforms 
which, beginning about 1820, in forty years swept away 
the sanguinary and unintelligent code which Eldon loved, 
that hanged men for theft and struck about in blind panic 
with the sword of justice’, but many of these first sugges- 
tions are clearly the work of Henry Fielding. 

Authority had good reason for its panic. There was a 
long interval between Bentham’s sowing and the maturing 
of his ideas after 1820, because for some years after the 
eighteen-nineties popular dislike of ‘philosophies’ pre- 
vented Bentham’s disciples from pleading openly in 
Parliament against the useless savagery and severity of 
the criminal law. The leader of these disciples was 
Samuel Romilly until his death, by his own hand, in 
1818. He was immediately succeeded by James Mac- 
kintosh, who brought the work of himself and others to 
its successful ending in the eighteen-twenties in the Acts 
of Peel. 

The story of their labour will be told in later chapters, 
together with that of the police reformers which was 
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blended with the other by the hands of Peel and brought 
to final but long-delayed fruition. Of the police reformers, 
very few left their mark on current history, and many of 
the most active among them would be unknown but for 
the appearance of their names and their remarks in the 
evidence of the various police commissions. The most 
oustanding exception is Patrick Colquhoun. Henry Dun- 
das has been accused of many things, but even his most 
virulent detractors give him credit for the results of his 
practice of appointing capable compatriots to vacancies 
under Government patronage. He 1s responsible for 
Colquhoun’s appearance as a stipendiary magistrate in 
1792, but the latter’s reasons for accepting the post have 
always been a mystery. 

Colquhoun was born in Dumbarton in 1745, and went 
to Virginia when he was fifteen. He returned when he 
was twenty and took up business in Glasgow with such 
success that he was made lord provost in 1782 when he 
was thirty-seven, and was twice re-elected. He devised 
and founded the Glasgow Chamber of Commerce and the 
Exchange, and he was chairman of the former. He be- 
came known as the ‘Father of Glasgow’. His fame rested 
largely on his success in proposing and securing legisla- 
tion for the benefit of the cloth trade, and in making 
agreements between the manufacturers of different areas 
for promoting mutual trade interests. His efforts in- 
cluded negotiations with various continental groups whom 
he visited. Appreciation of the good work he did for 
Glasgow, Manchester, and other manufacturing centres 
was expressed frequently in the form of public addresses. 
This was the man who, at the height of his fame and 
popularity, so far as is known, moved with his whole 
family to London in 1789, for the ostensible reason of 
representing the mercantile interests of Glasgow, in con- 
nexion with which he established selling agencies of Scot- 
tish goods in London and at Ostend. Three years later 
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he became a police magistrate, a post of doubtful repute 
at the time, although it was to carry a salary of £400 in 
the new circumstances of its creation. There is no reason 
to suppose that he was actuated by any motives other 
than those of interest in social conditions and opportuni- 
ties for advancing his many strongly held views on the 
subject of improving them.! The immense mental acti- 
vity which had been devoted to the interests of the cloth 
trade was turned to the service of his new post. 

In a flood of books and pamphlets Colquhoun pro- 
duced proposals and plans for practical scientific relief of 
poverty and suffering of every kind that came to his 
notice as a magistrate. There were plans among others 
for the ordering and regulation of public-houses; for re- 
deeming pledges in pawnshops when these were articles, 
such as tools, which were necessary for the subsistence 
of the depositor; for a national savings bank; for relief 
of unemployment; for schools in poor districts; for a 
national Board of Education; for saving boy chimney- 
sweeps. During the riots of the nineties he went to the 
root of the trouble by producing plans for the provision 
of cheap food for the poor. The Quakers found the money 
which authority refused to supply and Colquhoun has 


t Tam indebted to Mr. A. C. Scott, Deputy Town Clerk of Glasgow, for the 
following note: ‘ 

‘Dr. Colquhoun was genuinely interested as a pioneer in the work of preserv- 
ing order and relieving the poor, and the appointment would give him an 
excellent opportunity for indulging these interests. Further, the salary of 
£400 must, of course, be considered in the light of its money value at the 
time. 

‘The following excerpt from the Council Minutes, under date 16th October 
1794, is interesting as disproving any suggestion that Dr. Colquhoun left Glas- 
gow under anything of the nature of a cloud, viz: 

‘Unanimously voted the thanks of the magistrates and town council to Patrick 
Colquhoun, esquire, one of his Majesty’s justices of the peace for the County of 
Middlesex, for his attention in transmitting to the lord provost his able and 
useful pamphlet entitled “Observation and Facts relative to Licensed Alehouses”” 
and request the lord provost to transmit to Mr. Colquhoun an extract of this 
act of council with the seal of the City thereto affixed.’ (Nov. 13. 1936.) 
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been described, on account of his activities on this occa- 
sion, as the ‘Father’ of soup-kitchens. _ 
His greatest work was his achievements on behalf of 

olice reform. In 1796 he published his well-known book, 
A Treatise on the Police of the Metropolis explaining the 
various crimes and misdemeanours which at present are felt 
aS a pressure upon the community, and suggesting remedies 
Sor their prevention. New amplified editions followed later, 
and the seventh and final appeared in 1806. In his pre- 
face he writes: ‘the view of the Author in the whole of 
this Work is to suggest means for the prevention of 

rimes, that punishment may very seldom be necessary’. 

rom the standpoint of public opinion this was a new 
and startling idea. Colquhoun blamed the severity of the 
Criminal Code for the increase of crime, but he was 
especially concerned with the failure of the existing system 
of punishment and the way in which criminals who were 
not hanged were ‘vomited back’ on the community with- 
out having had any good done to them. 

He summarizes the causes of the breakdown of the 

system as follows: 
. The Imperfection of the Criminal Code. 
‘The Want of a proper system of Police. _ 
‘The Want of a Public Prosecutor for the Crown. 
The Unnecessary Severity of Many Punishments. 
‘The Abuses of the System of Granting Pardons. 
The Entire System of Imprisonment in Hulks. 
The Want of a proper Penitentiary House for the Employ- 
ment and Reformation of Criminals. 


TI ONP WP He 


In much of what he says on these subjects Colquhoun 
covers old ground. His own original contributions come 
later, and are amplified in subsequent works. He shows 
that he is a faithful disciple of Henry Fielding. In his 
first chapter he deplores the fact that extravagance, idle- 
ness, profligacy, and crime are the causes of so much dis- 
tress, and he blames the lower classes for ‘looseness of 
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morals in extravagance in food and drink’. To extrava- 
_gance of this kind he attributes the temptation to steal, 
and he shows how the path was made smooth and easy | 
for the tempted by the facilities afforded to them by pur- 
veyors of drink and amusement of all kinds, and by the 
hordes of receivers of stolen goods. ‘If the prevailing and 
increasing immorality and profligacy is not checked’, he 
writes, ‘the licentiousness of the time will produce uni- 
versal anarchy and confusion and will at length sap the 
foundations of the state’. It is surprising to find that, in 
his first survey of the evils of crime and social conditions, 
~it.is extravagance and not poverty that strikes his attention. 
Figures follow, giving the author’s estimate of the 
annual loss suffered by the community on account of 
theft. It is impossible to confirm them, but the detailed 
reasons on which he bases each total offer little scope for 
criticism. 


£ 

Petty, Dihetts 7, : : ROG 
‘Thefts upon rivers and on ape . 500,000 
‘Thefts in dockyards, &c., and on the Themen 5) \¢ 3003006 
Burglaries, highway rohbeties! &c. ) : +9) 220,000 
Coining base money . : “ ; . 200,000 
Forging bills, swindling, fic. ; ; : : 70,000 

Total per annum : : £2,000,000 


In a long and very interesting description of the 
organization of the receiving trade, ‘wholesale and retail’, 
the author shows that all over London there were stores 
and agencies where goods of any value, from a penny to 
hundreds of pounds, could be sold at sight for cash, with- 
out questions, at the fixed rate of one-third of their cost 
when new. Of the large numbers of professional thieves 
he writes: 


‘Were it not for the circumstances of the war, no doubt can be 
entertained from the evident increase of these mischievous members 
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of the community that they would have become extremely trouble- 
some. How necessary, therefore, is it to be provided with antidotes 
previous to the return of peace; when, to the multitude of thieves 
now at large there will be added numbers of the same class who may 
be discharged from the navy and army? .. ., if the Police of the 
metropolis is not greatly improved and better adapted to the present 
state of society, by the introduction of more energy, and a greater 
degree of system and method in its administration; it is much to be 
feared that no existing power will be able to keep them within 


bounds.’ 


He calls for the existing police system to be ‘properly 
consolidated and controlled and adapted to the prevention 
of existing evils, with such regulations as would ensure 
their due execution iz every part of the Capital’. The italics 
are his own. Every one knew that aldermanic jealousy 


was the chief obstacle in the path of police reform. 


After describing and analysing in great detail the forces 
of crime and criminal organization, under various head- 
ings, Colquhoun turns to considerations of the forces 
available to authority for opposing them. The following 
is his estimate of the numbers of constables and watch- 


men in London at the end of the century: 


Constables. 
At the Seven Offices of Stipendiary Magistrates, six each 
At Bow Street (Runners and Patrols) 





Total : : 
Parish Constables (mostly pial pi ceputi): 
London Parishes ; : vib 564 
City : ‘ : . ; f . ‘ Heat 
Total 
Watchmen. 
London Parishes : . ; : A 5 Bits24d 
City . ; } ; : ; : : } eo B03 





Total Civil Force 


42 
75 
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833 





1,000 


2,044 
3044 





Of this force, the parish constables and the watchmen 
are described as useless, because they were under the 
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authority of seventy different bodies and almost double 
that number of separate Acts of Parliament. Conditions 
in Westminster and in the City are described as being 
slightly better than those in existence elsewhere. The 
numbers of active magistrates who gave more or less 
serious attention to their duties are given as follows: 


At the Seven Stipendiary ae three each . wie # 
At Bow Street : ; : aes 
City Aldermen? : , ' : 25 


Colquhoun’s final proposals are: 


1. An extension of the Stipendiary Magistrate system to cover 
the whole of London, including the City. 

2. The creation of a fund for magistrates from which they can 
make rewards to the police for good service, and thus make 
constables independent of parliamentary rewards for con- 
victions. 

3. An increase in the numbers of Police Office constables. 

4. The creation of some kind of Central Passat for all police, 
such as a Board of Control. 


The inspiration of Henry Fielding is so obvious that it 
is not surprising to find the following warm tribute to 
his memory: 


“Those who will contemplate the character and conduct of this 
valuable man, as well as that of his brother, the late Sir John 
Fielding, will sincerely lament that their excellent ideas, and 
accurate and extensive knowledge upon every subject connected 
with the Police of the Metropolis, and of the means of preventing 
crimes, were not rendered more useful to the public. It is to be 
hoped, however, that it is not yet too late.’ 


Fielding did not foresee the opposition and mischievous 
selfishness and power of the City aldermen. Colquhoun 
pleads earnestly for the suppression of City ‘pride and 
ill-grounded jealousy’, and for recognition of the fact that 


t Elsewhere Colquhoun is severely critical of the aldermen’s work as 
justices. 
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‘all that 1s necessary is to consider the Metropolis as a 
great whole’. He adds some pointed criticism of the lord 
mayor and aldermen, and shows convincingly that it was 
impossible for them to fulfil the elementary duties of 
magistrates in the few hours that they were able to devote 
to these daily. 

The aldermen made no reply at first, but when Col- 
quhoun’s work appeared in successive editions and its 
principal proposals were adopted as recommendations by 
a finance committee in 1798, it became necessary to re- 
assert the City’s dignity. A book was prepared and 
published in 1800, in which both Colquhoun and his 
proposals were attacked in the traditional style which was 
usually employed for this purpose. 

Pitt’s Select Committee on Finance published, in 1798, 
its Twenty-eighth Report. The subject was “Police including 
Convict Establishments’. Pitt took no action on it, but 
it deserves detailed mention because, together with the 
withdrawn Police Bill of 1785, if affords clear proof that 
authority in the eighteenth century was aware, not only of 
the danger of the menace of crime and mob disorder, but 
also of the natural means by which it could be averted. 
Pitt’s preoccupation with the exigencies of war and the 
menace of invasion does not relieve him from responsibility 
for the unfortunate consequences which followed his re- 
fusal, at the behest of the City aldermen, to take further 
action on these two documents. Not least among these 
consequences were the fear of a weaker succeeding genera- 
tion of Ministers to do anything but follow his example, 
and their disinclination to consider even the possibility 
of using the detailed plans and recommendations, so care- 
fully prepared, which would have provided them with an 
alternative to the sabre-charges and volley-firing on which 
they blindly and tremblingly relied in later years. 

Pitt’s Finance Committee made detailed proposals for 
an extensive measure of police reform. They gave special 
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praise to the Bow Street and stipendiary magistrate 
organizations, and remarked: 


‘It is further stated by your Committee that upon the whole 
there is need of more Constables ... . 

‘It is further stated by your Committee that a considerable defect 
is felt in the Police of this Metropolis from the limited jurisdiction 
of the present Magistrates in every part of it, and from want of an 
Institution, similar to that of the Police Offices, to be established 
in the City of London, as was originally intended and proposed. 
. . . Lhe numerous and important avocations, both public and 
private, of the truly respectable Magistracy of the City, is too often 
inconsistent with the constant and unremitting attention which 
the due preservation of the Police of the Metropolis requires. “That 
it would be unfortunate indeed if any local jealousy . . . should 
continue to deprive even the inhabitants of the City itself, as well 
as those of the rest of the Metropolis, of that security which a more 
permanent attendance, and a perfect intercommunication of jurisdic- 
tion in criminal matters between the magistrates of every part of the 
Metropolis and the four adjoining counties could not fail to produce.’ 


After mentioning ‘the accumulating burthens which 
are the infallible result of so much error in our system of 
Police’, the committee recommend the formation of a 
Board of Police Revenue, under salaried commissioners 
who would unify control of various police functions; and 
an extension of the stipendiary magistrate system together 
with extension of powers to the individuals appointed. In 
this connexion the following detailed proposal is made: 


“That two additional Offices of the Police should be established 
in the City, consisting each of three Magistrates, to sit at the 
Mansion House and at the Guildhall, for the purpose of assisting 
the Lord Mayor at the Court of Aldermen: such Magistrates to 
be named by the Lord Mayor and the Court of Aldermen, and 
paid out of the general funds arising from the proposed regulations 
(the Board of Police Revenue); to sit permanently as in the other 
Offices, with Commissions from the Crown extending over the 
whole of the Metropolis, and the four above-mentioned counties.’ 

The last proposal is that no time should be lost in 
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/arrying into effect Jeremy Bentham’s Panopticon scheme 
VY * ; 
or the employment and reform of convicts. The 
committee wisely contented itself with demanding the 
immediate adoption of these recommendations, but they 
made others, covering the bulk of the recommendations 
made by Colquhoun when giving evidence, which they 
suggested should be delayed until the Board of Police 
Revenue Commissioners were in being and functioning. 
—=€olquhoun wanted the Commissioners to have full 
control of licensing and the revenue from it; all matters 
relating to the disposal of convicts and their labour; the 
handling of information regarding robberies and other 
offences; the payment of rewards; the organization of 
correspondence and communication between magistrates 
throughout the country; and the preparation and distribu- 
tion of a Police Gazette. His influence is visible through- 
out the entire report. He pleaded that the suppression of 
crime should be ‘one common cause’, and he repeated 
what he wrote in his book about the evils of City jealousy. 
a8 simple incident can sometimes throw as much light 
book and the Finance Committee’s tener in 1798 reveal 
n detail the weakness of authority and the crying need of 
rolice for dealing with crime and as an alternative to the 
cumbersome use of troops. Equally revealing is a short 
paragraph in the dunual Register of 1796, which records 
that at the opening of Parliament in the previous year the 
owd mobbed the King’s carriage and broke a window. 
pi demonstration in itself has no particular significance, 
and might have occurred at any time in the eighteenth or 
in the following century. Its interest lies in the fact that 
authority had no means to hand, in the short time at its 
disposal, for preventing repetition of the incident. The 
mobbing of the King’s carriage took place ‘both going 
and coming’.! 
1 Vol. xxxvili, 1796, p. 8. 
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Pitt gave the City little occasion for alarm in the matter 
of the Finance Committee’s report. A Bull was drafted 
in 1799 with Colquhoun’s assistance, but it was never 
introduced. When the aldermen became assured that 
legislation would not be attempted they turned their 
‘attention to Colquhoun, whose book and evidence were 
so obviously the source of the committee’s inspiration. 
The result was the appearance in 1800 of a work by an 
anonymous author: Odservations on a late publication 
entitled “A Treatise on the Police of the Metropolis,’ by a 
Citizen of London. But no Magistrate. It opens, with some 
elaborate comment on the mischief of zeal, and a sneering 
attack on Colquhoun follows, in which his professed ‘zeal 
for the good of his country’ is said to be nothing more 
than the prejudice of a mind jaundiced against the whole 
community by the daily sight of crime. ‘Cool and dis- 
passionate minds’, the Citizen writes, ‘note with dissatis- 
faction the little respect which is shown by the author to 
the Chartered Rights of the City of London, and the 
character and office of its magistrates’. Colquhoun 1s 
taken to task for having proposed ‘a new Engine of 
Power and Authority, so enormous and extensive as to 
threaten a species of despotism and inquisition hitherto 
without a parallel in this country. This project is a Board 
of Controul, under the Title of a Board of Police Revenue,! 
which shall have the power of inspection and directing 
the proceedings of all other magistrates.’ Special horror 
is expressed at the proposal to extend the system of 
stipendiary magistrates to the City, and warm sympathy 
is offered to the aldermen in their resistance to the view 
that magistrates of other districts should have any powers 
to arrest criminals within the City boundaries. The Court 
of Aldermen are praised for having passed, among other 
similar resolutions, one to the effect that ‘this Court will 


? One of the principal urgent recommendations of the Finance Committee, 
but originally suggested by Colquhoun. 
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consider the future interference on such occasions of the 
magistrates of any other place as an infringement of the 
Privileges of the City, and highly indecorous’. Further 
extracts are unnecessary. 

In the same year Colquhoun published 4 Treatise on the 
Commerce and Police of the River Thames containing a 


historical view of the Trade of the Port of London, and 


suggesting Means of preventing the Depredations thereon 
by a Legitimate System of River Police. In this remarkable 
and bulky volume, which is a mine of information on the 
history of London commerce and on the state of trade and... 
shipping at the time, he gives an account of the results of 
an invitation, made to him in 1798 by the West India 
Planters and Merchants, to provide a scheme for dealing 
with theft from ships in the river. His plan was accepted 
and financed partly by the West India merchants and 
partly by the Government. It was said to have originated 
with another police reformer, Captain John Harriott, who 
later blamed Colquhoun for having accepted the credit 
for it, but he acknowledged that it would have died at 
birth but for Colquhoun’s ‘superior knowledge and in- 
sight’. There is no doubt that, apart, perhaps, from the 
original outline, its detail and its approval by the Govern- 
ment were entirely the work of Colquhoun, but to Harriott 
is due almost the whole credit of having made it workable 
and successful in the face of difficulties which would have 
defeated most other men. He was the first magistrate 
appointed to a new River Police Office opened at Wapping 
Stairs and he led there, and on the river, by day and by 
night, a life which still inspires the envy of hardy seekers 
of adventure. An establishment of 80 permanent and 
I,120 temporary, occasional, privately paid police was 
organized for watching and unloading West India ships 
while in port. The majority were working-police who 
handled the cargoes. The saving of loss by theft from 
July 1798 to March 1799 was estimated as being at the 
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rate of £100,000 per annum. Colquhoun’s estimate of 
the loss by theft in the whole Port of London for the 
twelve months ending on July 5, 1798, was the colossal 
sum of £506,000. 

In his book he pleads for the extension of the West 
India plan to the whole port, and to all other ports of the 
country. He is careful to emphasize the fact that it ‘fully 
provides for the preservation of the Rights and Privileges 
of the City of London’. He describes his system as the 

creation of ‘Preventive Police . . . a new science yet in its 

\anfancy, and only beginning to be understood’. In 1800 

‘the Government adopted the West India organization. 
The River Police Office with three magistrates and the 
River Police became a ninth separate establishment, in 
addition to Bow Street and the seven stipendiary offices. 

Colquhoun did not receive a penny for his work in 
planning the River Police, but he was the recipient of 
many addresses and several pieces of plate from the West 
India Planters and Merchants and other bodies. For his 
book Treatise on the Police of the Metropolis he was given 
the degree of LL.D. by Glasgow University in 1797. 
The remaining years of his life, until he died in 1820, 
were spent in active work as a Westminster magistrate, 
and in compiling, with inexhaustible energy, a long series 
of books and pamphlets dealing with various social and 
economic evils and schemes for their mitigation. In view 
of all his accomplishments as an unselfish, active, and 
successful practical reformer, it is surprising that no full 
account of his life has appeared other than the short 
‘Biographical Sketch’, written by his son-in-law, Dr. 
Yates, and reprinted, from the European Magazine, in 
1818. 
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CHAPTER IX 


The turn of the century. The menace of crime and disorder obscured by arti- 
ficial prosperity and the spirit of patriotism engendered by the wars with 
France. False sense of security shaken by the effects of the Orders in Council. 
The historical significance of various features of the Luddite Riots which 
revealed the inherent helplessness of authority. Renascence of public de- 
mand for reforms of various kinds. The Criminal Law Reformers led in 
Parliament by Romilly. The Romilly debates. 


THE economic troubles of the seventeen-nineties gave 
place to a short period of prosperity after the turn 
of the century. The renewal of the war with France in 
1803, after the short Peace of Amiens, brought with it 
Napoleon’s threat of invasion from Boulogne, and this 
created patriotic fervour throughout the country, and 
among all classes, which silenced effectively the murmur- 
ing of republicans and reduced them to an almost invisible 
minority. The repressive measures of the early years of 
the war were one by one withdrawn or allowed to fall into 
disuse. With the improvement in economic conditions, 
social evils found little or no expression for some years, 
until 1807, when the Government replied to Napoleon’s 
Berlin Decree forbidding trade with England. _ 

In January of that year came the famous Orders in 
Council which aimed at stopping all trade with ports 
under French control, and later attempted to make all 
neutral traffic pass through British ports. As this so-called 
neutral traffic was almost entirely American, the result was 
a quarrel with the Government of the United States, who 
stopped all trade with Europe and left England with the 
loss of all but contraband commerce with the Continent 
and the closure of all her American markets. The effect 
on Napoleon was only partial, and for such advantages 
as she gained in this direction England had to pay a 
heavy cost. By 1809 exports and imports had fallen by 
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£10,000,000, an immense proportion in those days, and 
the consequence was serious dislocation of business, the 
closing down of factories, wholesale discharge of workers, 
and sudden and intensified recrudescence of unemploy- 
ment, hunger, and suffering. A good harvest kept the 
wolf from the door in 1810, but a severe winter in that 


year and the failure of the harvest in 1811 soon made life 


intolerable for the poorer classes, and the consequence 
was the Luddite Riots of 1811. 

These disturbances are so interwoven in their origins 
and consequences with other matters in the history of the 
long struggle between authority and disorder that it is 
necessary to allow a short account of them to interrupt the 
strictly chronological narrative of events after the turn 
of the century. 

In 1811 the workers of Nottingham decided that the 
cause of their suffering was the increasing use of stocking- 


. frames and their effect in decreasing the demand for 
‘labour. They proceeded to break them. The name, 


Luddite, has a curious origin significant of the lasting 
memory for small detail which can be inspired by acute 
consciousness of patiently suffered evils. As far back as 
1779, in Leicestershire, an imbecile boy called Ned Ludd 
reached the limit of his endurance, while being per- 
secuted by village tormentors, and in an outburst of 
frenzy broke two frames. Thirty-two years later his name 
became the symbol of community action of the same 
kind. 

The breaking of frames began in Nottingham on a 
Monday in November 1811 and continued unchecked 
for a week. By the end of the year the idea had spread 
like a disease through Nottinghamshire, Derbyshire, and 
Leicestershire, and finally reached Yorkshire and Lan- 
cashire. A new feature of these disorders in their wider 
manifestations was their secrecy. Authority sent two 
thousand cavalry and infantry to Nottingham in three 
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weeks, but the rioters rarely showed themselves. From 
frame-breaking they soon passed to destroying all 
machinery, and to gutting and burning down factories. 
Millers and corn-dealers were treated with similar hos- 
tility. The dxnual Register records the consequences, in 
1812, as having ‘excited serious apprehensions in the 
minds of many for the general safety of the kingdom’.! 

During February 1812 a Bill was passed by Parlia- 
ment making the breaking of frames a capital offence, this 
crime having been hitherto only a ‘minor felony’, for which 
the penalty was transportation for fourteen years. Another 
Bill gave local authorities conscriptive powers to enrol 
special constables. Neither the Acts nor the drafting of 
large bodies of troops to the disturbed districts had any 
visible effect. For the moment authority found itself at 
the end of its resources. Another new feature of the 
Luddite Riots was the first appearance, on a noticeable 
scale, of middle-class apathy towards authority’s demand 
for support in the suppression of disorder. 

In Nottingham itself three regiments of regulars, a 
large body of special constables, and the offer of heavy 
financial rewards for information failed to effect the arrest 
of a single person who could be proved guilty of breaking 
frames. A Nottingham correspondent of the dznual 
Register wrote, ‘notwithstanding the numbers of men who 

V have been taken up, it is the general opinion that not 
one real frame-breaker has been taken’.? It is interesting 
to note that in its despair authority tried the experiment 
of using Bow Street Runners. Eight of them were sent 
to Nottingham in the hope that they would succeed where 
troops had failed. Much was expected of them, and their 

rolonged failure to effect arrests roused ne anger of 

some, and the mirth of many, among the inhabitants. 

Early experiment in the practical application of pro- 

gressive ideas invariably meets with disaster. The effect 
t Vol. liv, p. 131. 2 Tbid., Chron., p. 20. 
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of their failure and unpopularity inspired the Runners, 
when at last they secured a victim, to stage an entry into 
the City. The prisoner and his red-waistcoated captor 
rode together on an open cart surrounded by an escort 
of Hussars, and proceeded through the streets to the 
accompaniment of a continuous roar of laughter occa- 
sioned by the fact that the prize was a local village idiot 
well known to everybody in the town. 

Humorous relief was not a feature of the riots either 
in Nottingham or elsewhere. In many places local 
arsenals were attacked by night, and stands of arms to 
the number of some hundreds at a time were seized and 
carried away. Large quantities of arms and ammunition 
were secured also by force from private individuals, as 
well as money and provisions. In Yorkshire a manu- 
facturer of the name of Horsfall was murdered in daylight 
by three men deputed for the purpose. At Chester, in 
April, ‘the military marched to disperse the rioters, and 
succeeded in taking into custody about forty, chiefly 
girls’! Seven regiments were sent at this date to Cheshire 
and Lancashire. 

In the following month the nightly seizure of arms had 
become so serious that the military authorities in York- _ 
shire decided to forestall the rioters by collecting all arms 
themselves. Troops and special constables were sent on 
house-to-house visitations, and were openly hooted by 
gatherings of respectable, middle-class citizens who could 
not be accused of sympathy with Luddites. In many 
places passive resistance on the part of respectable citizens 
forced the abandonment of plans for the creation of bodies 
of constables. It had to be explained in Parliament that 
the object of the Bill giving conscriptive powers to local 
authorities to enrol constables, was only to emphasize in 
detail what was already one of the oldest laws-of England. 
U The Luddite Riots are an outstanding episode in the 

t Annual Register, vol. liv, Chron., p. 56. 
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struggle between authority and mob disorder, because they 
illustrate the temporary failure of all the forces which 

ere available for their suppression. The troops were 

afled by the hide-and-seek tactics employed against 
hem and were powerless to protect property. Middle- 
class assistance was weakened by apathy and objection 
to service as constables. As serious clashes with the troops 
were skilfully avoided by the rioters, there was com- 
paratively little loss of life, but the damage done to pro- 
perty was immense. Fortunately for authority and in 
spite of its failure, the riots ended, even more suddenly 
than they began, with the withdrawal of the Orders in 
Council in June 1812 and the immediate recovery in trade 
and employment which followed. The announcement was 
welcomed with rejoicing and bell-ringing in the north and 
midlands, in happy anticipation of the reopening of 
markets and renewal of trade and production in the 
factories, and these benefits and the good effect on wages 
and employment were quickly felt. Apart from one or 
two slight localized outbreaks in Yorkshire the country 
was peaceful and settled from July onwards. The sudden- 
ness of the change is the more remarkable in the light of 
a statement in the Aunual Register with the date of June 18: 
“The commotions in the manufacturing counties were never 
more alarming than at present.”! 

Although many arrests were effected, the records of the 
trials which followed only emphasize authority’s failure. 
A Special Commission at Chester, in May, tried a number 
of prisoners charged with ‘obtaining money; rioting and 
ditto by force; entering a dwelling-house, stealing spoons 
and setting fire; entering a shop and taking away a quan- 
tity of flour; threatening a manufacturer and breaking 
tools; riotously assembling and breaking a factory’.? 
Sixteen people were sentenced to death, but only five were 
hanged. At Manchester, in June, several men were 

? Vol. liv, Chron., June 18, p. 85. 2 Ibid., May 23, p. 78. 
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hanged for ‘burning a mill’. It was, at least, a serious 
crime. The same court hanged three men and a woman, 
concerning whom there is the following account: 

‘John Howarth, John Lee and Thomas Hoyle, for breaking into 
the house of John Holland, in this town, and stealing bread, cheese, 
etc. and Hannah Smith, for highway robbery, by stealing potatoes 
at Bank Top, in this town. ‘Their conduct throughout confinement 
manifested the greatest indifference and unconcern, as to the 
awful state in which they were placed; and all the pathetic exhorta- 
tions of the reverend the chaplain were frequently repeated before 
signs of repentance appeared. Before being turned off, however, 
they became penitent, and confessed their offences,”! 


At York, in January of the following year, when the 
country was again peaceful, seventeen people were hanged 
by a court which was deliberately influenced to this end 
by the new Home Secretary, Viscount Sidmouth. His 
pleasure on learning of the success of his labours is re- 
corded by his biographer, Dean Pellew.? Of the victims, 
three were ‘young men on whose countenances nature 
had not imprinted the features of assassins’. They were 
charged with the murder of the manufacturer, Horsfall. 
The others were charged with rioting, and sang hymns 
while standing on the scaffold. Both the circumstances of 
the trial and its sequel gave rise to forcibly expressed in- 
dignation against Sidmouth in Parliament and elsewhere. 


When Pitt died in 1806, fear of revolutionary theories 
and the use of repressive measures to prevent their being 
put in practice had disappeared in the wave of national 

| /self-satisfaction which followed the discomfiture of Napo- 
V_ leon and his invasion plans, and the news of the victory of 
Trafalgar. Reputable advocates of social reforms were 
allowed to break their silence, although for many years 
the argument of ‘French Philosophies’ was kept in use 


1 Annual Register, vol. liv, Chron., June 15, p. 85. 
2 Pellew’s Szdmouth, vol. iii, p. 92. 
3 Annual Register, vol. lv, 1813, Chron., p. 5. 
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against them. The renascence of demand for reform 
dates from this time, and much of the political history of 
the nineteenth century is the record of a long, hard- 
fought fight against entrenched bigotry, and the slow 
but successful removal of various social, political, and 
economic evils. Of these, the state of the Criminal Code 
and of the police are most directly the concern of this 
narrative. 

~ Sir Samuel Romilly drew his inspiration from Beccaria 
and Jeremy Bentham,! but he was the first to make practi- 
cal application of their ideas in the form of parliamentary 
demand for reform of the Criminal Code. His father was 
a London jeweller, and both his parents were of French 
descent, mostly Huguenot. His mother was a confirmed 
invalid, and his early education was left largely to a nurse 
who confined it to religious teaching of the peculiarly 
morbid kind which made use of the Newgate Calendar 
and various books on the sufferings of martyrs as instru- 
ments for bringing children to a sense of inherent sin. By 
the time he was rescued, an impression of gloom was left 
on his mind from which he was never able to free himself. 
He read for the Bar at Gray’s Inn, and was there, in 1780, 
at the time of the Gordon Riots. He enlisted in a suddenly 
formed corps of volunteers, and fell seriously ill from 
excitement and exposure. During his convalescence he 
studied Italian, and read Macchiavelli and Beccaria in 
the originals. Beccaria had a lasting effect on him. He 
entered Parliament later as a Whig, and soon made a 
name for himself. He was Solicitor-General in the short- 
lived Ministry of All-the-Talents in 1806, and two years 
later he set out on the lone trail of Criminal Law reform 
which he followed, with a small handful of supporters, 
and with almost total lack of success, until 1818. In this 
year he lost his wife, after a long and severely painful 


1 The link between Fielding and Bentham is clearly visible in Bentham’s 
friendship and collaboration with Colquhoun. 
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illness. The blow unnerved him, but the acuteness of his 
sufferings indicate the fact that they might have been 
temporary, but for the carelessness of his attendants, on 
account of which he died, a few days later, by his own 
hand. 

On May 18, 1808, Romilly told the House of Com- 
mons that he had decided, after long and careful thought 
and preparation, to devote himself to reforming the 
Criminal Code, and he announced his plan.' He said 
that he would begin by attacking, piecemeal, the worst 
instances of the existence of the death penalty in the 
Statute Book. He asked for leave to bring in a Bill to 
abolish the penalty of death for the crime of picking 
pockets? of goods of the value of twelve pence. He assured 
the House that common sense and reason were his only 
motives, that improvement was his only aim, and that he 
had no intention whatever of making his proposals in any 
way the thin end of a wedge for the overthrow of existing 
systems and institutions. 

This speech caused grave concern. Various mam bebe 
expressed themselves as being confident of Romilly’s 
purity, ability, and integrity, but definitely certain that 
no good could come of any attempt to tamper with the 
Law. Plumer, the Solicitor-General, and Perceval, the 
Prime Minister, added warnings to this effect, but leave 
to bring in the Bill was given. It repealed the death 
“sentence for picking pockets to the value of twelve pence, 

{ sn substituted a maximum sentence of seven years’ 
transportation. In reading the extracts from the speeches 
of members which follow,3 the nature of the crime should 
be remembered, and also the fact that the vast majority 
of those who perpetrated it were young children. Judges 
seldom hanged a child for petty theft, but they were 

- empowered to do so. 


1 Parl. Debates, vol. xlvii. 395. 2 ‘Stealing from the person.’ 
3 Parl. Debates, vol. xlvii. 877. 
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Mr. Burton said he wished to tell the House a story 
about recent experience of this crime at Chester. A 
group of boys, of ages from twelve to sixteen, had made 
themselves a nuisance by picking pockets at local fairs, 
and the assize judges were at a loss to know what to do 
about it. They tried transportation for seven years, but 
this was a complete failure. At the next assize there were 
seventeen boys before them, all charged with the same 
offence. The judges sentenced them all to death, and 
afterwards pardoned them, so that the sentence became 
transportation for life. The result was that in the course of 
four assizes only four boys had appeared, charged with 
picking pockets. Mr. Burton pointed the moral that 
seven years’ transportation was not enough. 

Charles Wynne said that transportation for life was in 
any case the better sentence, as young people sent abroad 
for seven years returned home ‘wholly without character’. 

Mr. Leycester expressed complete disapproval of the 
Bill on the grounds that all laws should be severe. 

Romilly said ‘it was lamentable that when any person 
proposed to render the law more mild, the jealousy of so 
many persons was excited’. 

In committee, Plumer, the Solicitor-General, made the 
proposal that transportation for life should be the maxi- 
mum sentence, seven years the minimum, and that judges 
should be given power, as an alternative, of passing sen- 
tence of three years’ hard labour in a common prison. 

Mr. Burton said he did not like any sentence of trans- 
portation to be less than for life, because fear of never 
being allowed to return home was a valuable corrective 
of the minds of young people who contemplated crime. 
Mr. Burton overlooked the fact that the majority of young 
criminals at the time had no homes to which to return. 

Mr. Abercromby asked for a clear law with no dis- 
cretionary powers for judges, and no transportation at all, 
except for life. 
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Romilly pleaded that seven years’ transportation was 
quite enough for the crime in question. 

Sir Charles Bunbury said that no arrangements were 
made in any case for enabling criminals to return to this 
country after seven years. Very few of them came back, 


_and the fact was a reflection on our national justice. 


In an amended form, and with the addition of severe 
sentences of transportation, the Bill eventually passed both 
Houses. It was Romilly’s first, but almost his only, 
SUCCESS. 

On May 26, 1809, Romilly asked for figures showing 
the number of persons accused, committed, discharged, 
convicted, and punished for certain crimes in England 
and Wales during a stated period. The Government 
reply was that the figures could not be supplied as there 
was no system for keeping such records. 

On February 9, 1810, leave was given to Romilly to 
bring in a Bill for abolishing the death penalty for stealing 
goods to the value of five shillings in a shop or warehouse.! 
In asking for this, he made the remarkable plea that he 
was not doing so from motives of humanity, with which 
he was so often charged, but solely on account of his 
conviction that the cause of crime was the non-fulfilment 
of the law. He gave various instances of gross miscarriage 
of justice resulting from attempts, by those who adminis- 
tered the law, to avoid infliction of the death sentence. He 
criticized the theory advanced by the Rev. Dr. Paley that 
the severity of punishments should always be proportion- 


to the frequency of the crimes for which they were 
given? This roused loud and indignant disapproval. 


Paley’s theory was universally admired. Plumer admitted 
that he was extremely jealous of new theories such as 
those advanced by Romilly, and accused him of working, 
not for the objects he mentioned, but ‘to cast discredit and 


odium on the whole body of the criminal law’. 


1 Parl. Debates, vol. li. 366. 2 Moral and Political Philosophy, Paley, 1785. 
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Romilly brought in not one, but three Bills, repealing 
the death sentence for three separate crimes: stealing 
five shillings from a shop or warehouse, stealing forty 
shillings from a dwelling-house, and stealing from ships 
in navigable rivers. 

Mr. Herbert.said that he felt called upon to resist all 
three Bills' because ‘it was the uniform principle of the 
English law that punishments were not inflicted for the 
satisfaction of justice, but for the prevention of crimes 
by the influence of example’, and added that he was ‘not 
prepared to alter the Law of England, under which we 
lived so happily, and which preserved property in this 
rich and flourishing nation with so small a loss of life’. 

Mr. Windham asserted firmly that intimidation was 
the best method of preventing crime. He compared 
Romilly’s proposals with those of a Bill for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals and said ‘he could not help looking 
with an eye of jealousy on all such visionary schemes 
which had humanity and justice for their ostensible 
causes’. He reminded the House, as a warning, that one 
of the first acts of the French in the early days of the 
Revolution had been abolition of the death penalty. 

Sir Vicary Gibbs, the Attorney-General, advanced the 
theory that hanging was a valuable preventive of crime, 
but confessed that he was unable to prove this, because 
what was prevented was never seen. 

Mr. Morris, in support of Romilly, brought the debate 
back to realities by enumerating all the evils of the exist- 
ing legal system which he said were well known to every- 
body who had ever attended a court. 

It is unnecessary to follow in detail the course of 
Romilly’s Bills in the various debates in both Houses. 
They were discussed separately and together, passed on 
some occasions by small majorities by one House, re- — 
jected by the other, reintroduced in altered form, and 

! Parl. Debates, vol. li, May 1, 1810, 762. 
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again altered, amended, and eventually rejected by the 
Lords. Some further extracts will suffice to show the 
nature of the task which Romilly had undertaken. 

_ Mr. Frankland said that the punishment of death for 
stealing five shillings was absolutely necessary in a 
\country like England, as property could not be made 
safe without it. He compared the death sentence with the 
blunderbuss possessed by every citizen, and said that the 
purpose of each was the same—the scaring of male- 

actors. 

Wilberforce pleaded, in support of Romilly, for justice 
and humanity, the absence of which from our criminal law 
was such a disgrace to the country. He made the extremely 
interesting announcement that his late friend Pitt ‘had 
it in contemplation to commit the whole of our penal code 
to the revision of some able lawyers for the purpose of 
digesting a plan to lessen the sanguinary nature of its 
punishments’. He appealed to every one in the House 
who respected Pitt’s opinions. 

Plumer brazenly denied that the possibility of having a 
criminal hanged for a small crime ever influenced a 
prosecutor. He insisted on the value of ‘terror’ in 
punishment. | 

Perceval, the Prime Minister, noted that Romilly’s 
proposals were unsupported by the authority of a single 
judge or magistrate. 

Romilly easily refuted both arguments with quota- 
tions, and mentioned an instance of ajury on oath solemnly 
declaring that a cash-box containing a ten-pound note 
contained thirty-nine shillings. 

On May 30, 1810, in the course of a debate in the 
Lords,? Ellenborough, the Chief Justice, made a fierce 
attack on Romilly and all his ways. He referred to the 
passing, in 1808, of the Bill abolishing the death penalty 
for picking pockets, and said that the result was the 


t Parl. Debates, vol. liii, 1810, 196. 
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great and undeniable increase of this crime in London 
in the two years which had followed. The point under 
discussion was the death sentence for stealing five shillings 
from a shop, and Ellenborough asked if their lordships 

ould ‘at this time hazard the further increase of this 
mode of plundering the subject’. He said that removal of 
the terror of death would bring bankruptcy and ruin to 
honest traders. Part of his speech deserves quotation in 
full as given in Hansard. 


‘After all that had been stated in favour of this speculative humanity 
they must all agree that the prevention of crime should be the chief 
object of law; and terror alone could prevent the commission of 
that crime under their consideration. The death sentence afforded 
an opportunity of bringing criminals to a sober consideration of their 
wickedness for there were those who were so hardened that scarcely 
anything had a serious effect upon their minds but the terror of their 
death. ‘Therefore it would be more merciful that the death sentence 
should be retained because the terror thereby held out would prevent 
the frequency of the offence.’ 


Lord Holland, in support of the Bill, quoted Black- 
stone, Dr. Johnson, and Colquhoun in its favour, and 
said that the ‘terror’ of death was felt in fullest force by 
prosecutors, judges, and juries who prostituted both the 
Law and their oaths on that account. 

The Bill on this occasion was rejected by a majority of 
twenty. Those who voted against it included the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and seven bishops. 

The Bill for abolishing hanging for stealing forty 
shillings in a house was defeated in the Commons, and 
the similar Bill for stealing on navigable rivers was 
abandoned. Romilly set to work again in 1811, reintro- 
duced the three Bills, and added two more. One was for 
abolition of hanging for stealing cloth from a bleaching 
ground in England to the value of five shillings; and the 
other was to abolish hanging for the same offence, to the 
value of ten shillings, in Ireland. On this occasion all 
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five Bills passed the Commons in spite of the opposition 
of the Government, but only the bleaching-ground Bills 
passed the Lords, this result being due to the fact that 
they were supported by petitions from the calico printers 
in both countries who wanted to be able to prosecute 
thieves and have them punished without having them 
hanged. Ministers deliberately shut their eyes to the 
significance of these petitions. 

In 1812 Romilly succeeded in passing through both 
Houses a Bill which abolished the death penalty for 
soldiers and sailors who committed the crime of begging 
without a permit from their commanding officer or a 
magistrate. In 1813 he introduced again the Bill against 
hanging for stealing five shillings from a shop or ware- 
house. It passed the Commons but was rejected by the 
Lords. This discouragement prevented Romilly from 
further attempts until 1816, when he introduced the 
Bill again, with exactly the same results. The process 
was repeated all over again in 1818, and in this year 
occurred the tragedy of his death. 

In all the debates on these Bills there was much 
repetition of arguments already mentioned, but they 
became more bitter as occasions multiplied. A few more 
examples deserve mention. On March 29, 1811,! Mr. 
Frankland dealt with the subject of hanging in a speech 
which was almost as astonishing as the patience of Romilly 
and his supporters who had to listen to it. It occupies 
no less than thirty-four columns of close print in Hansard. 
It opened with sneers against Romilly for his perseverance 
in spite of rebuffs, and mockery of his knowledge and 
experience. The assertions followed that the criminal 
system of a country acted in unseen ways in forming 
national character and manners; that it was the punish- 
ment of crime that raised mankind from barbarism; and 
that when punishment was relaxed mankind relapsed 

1 Parl. Debates, vol. lv, 1811, 614. 
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again into misery. Mr. Frankland said that the removal 
of even one cog of punishment in the machine of human 
organization might be enough to bring it crashing down; 
that he would deplore a perfect system of legal and court 
machinery which would eliminate crime, even if such 
could be devised and made effective. ‘I sayit would be buy- 
ing exemption from crime too dear. I say such a system 
would be a curse in any country; but in this country it 
would be the most transcendent of evils.’ 

The moral of Mr. Frankland’s long argument was that 

bre character of a peoplé was made by its system of laws. 
he character of the English people was perfect. There- 
fore the English legal system and punishment code was 
~shown to be perfect. If Parliament altered the code by 
bolishing the death penalty for certain offences, as de- 
anded by Romilly, it would alter the character of the 
eople, which would no longer be perfect. Of these 
erfect people of England, whom he was afraid to let go 
without hanging if they stole a few shillings worth of 
goods, he said: ‘I never look at the people without feelings 
of respect, affection, and admiration which overcome me. 
Kind, generous, magnanimous, resolute, yet full of com- 
passion; with a courage, dauntless and inexhaustible; but 
with hearts tender as the bosom of a dove. Let us look 
at the people, and pause!’ And having thus defined 
English character, he solemnly asserted that it was the 
product and creation of the Criminal Code of the eigh- 
teenth century! 

A few further tributes to the beauty of this code 
deserve notice before proceeding to other matters. Mr. 
Lockart, on April 8, 1811,' told the Commons that it 

was ‘the wisdom of our ancestors who had made and acted 

upon the law as it now stood’, and he objected to Romilly’s 

proposal for ‘repealing a law which had the sanction of 

antiquity. On May 24, 1811,7 Ellenborough in the 
! Parl. Debates, vol. lv. 743. 2 Tbid. 299. 
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CORN Nac cage 


4 Lords said that Romilly’s Bills “went to alter those laws 


which a century had proved to be necessary, and which 
were now to be overturned by speculation and modern 
philosophy’.! Lord Eldon thought it unwise to withdraw 
the salutary influence of the terror of death on those who 
contemplated crime, and Lord Liverpool stated his firm 
belief that the Criminal Code “had succeeded as well as 
it was possible for any system of criminal law to succeed’. 

1 The words socialism and communism were as yet uncoined. Humanity, 


speculation, philosophy, as used in these debates, were their early equivalents, and 
carried implications based on the phraseology of the French Revolution. 
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CEA RTO Xx 
The Criminal Law Reformers and the Luddite Riot debates. Remarkable 


arguments it opposition. 

NE of the most interesting of the long series of de- 

bates on capital punishment took place unexpectedly 
in 1812, during the Luddite Riots, when the Home Secre- 
tary, Richard Ryder, introduced on February 12 the Bill 
which made hanging the penalty for frame-breaking.! 
This was authority’s only practical legislative answer to 
a loud demand for action to restore order. Two other 
measures adopted were the Bill which defined the existing 
powers of local magistrates to enrol special constables, 
and the appointment of a Secret Committee of the House 
of Lords to report on the situation and its origins. The 
object of the committee was to provide shelter for the 
Government against possible criticism of anything of a 
repressive nature that it might feel obliged to undertake. 
With the backing of a report based on secret evidence 
it could say, and did say, without the necessity of showing 
proof, that the Luddite Riots were the visible manifesta- 
tions of a deeply laid and dangerous revolutionary plot to 
overthrow the constitution by force of arms. This 
manceuvre was so successful that the appointment of a 
Secret Committee became a regular feature of subsequent 
disturbances, and more than once, in-Parliament, opposi- 
tion evidence in proof of their economic origins was met 
with the unanswerable argument of sealed, green, bags 
of documents, laid on the table and pointed to by Govern- 
ment spokesmen as proof of alarming but otherwise un- 
supported statements. 

The debate on the frame-breaking Bill took place on 
February 14, and Romilly and his handful of friends were 
soon involved. % 

t Parl. Debates, vol. lvii. 807. 
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Mr. J. Smith, one of the members for Nottingham, 
boldly asked for sympathy with the rioters. Without 
excusing the methods they had adopted, he said that the 
blame lay with the employers and their system of paying 
wages in goods instead of in cash, and he gave details 
of the working of this system and of the losses it inflicted 
on recipients of wages, with corresponding profit to the 
employers. He opposed the infliction of the death sen- 
tence for frame-breaking on the plea that it would increase 
instead of diminish the difficulties of obtaining evidence. 
He described the starvation conditions in his constitu- 
ency, and said that he had never seen, anywhere, such 
scenes of misery. 

Mr. Frankland demanded firmness, and without being 
called to order made a sudden attack on Romilly for his 
Bill to abolish the hanging of discharged soldiers and 
sailors found begging without a permit. He made the 
triumphant announcement that he had discovered the 
names of the originators of the Act which Romilly was 
trying to repeal, and that two of them were among the © 
greatest men of the Elizabethan era, Sir Walter Raleigh 
and Sir Francis Bacon. 

Mr. Henry Martin, a Nottingham magistrate, opposed 
the death penalty for frame-breaking, and said that the 
riots were caused entirely by distress. 

Perceval, the Prime Minister, said that the death sen- 
tence would do a great deal of good because it would 
inspire terror. 

Whitbread said that the effect of it in all cases was to 
increase and not diminish crime. 


During a later debate on February 17! Mr. Abercromby 
praised the workers for their loyalty to one another, and 
showed that the effect of the death penalty could not fail 
to increase this and bind them closer together against 


authority. 
M 1 Parl. Debates, vol. lvii. 826. 
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Mr. Orde said that ‘the adhesion’ of the workers was 
so strong that measures of the utmost severity were 
required to break it down, and for this purpose he believed 
in the terror of the punishment of death. 

Mr. Wrottesley argued, against this, that the greater 
the terror which the death sentence inspired, the greater 
would be its effect in silencing those capable of giving 
evidence and information. 

Romilly said that it was folly to talk about the terror 
of death being greater than the terror of fourteen years’ 
transportation. He made a good point in showing that 
the Bill affected individual acts only, making even a care- 
less apprentice liable to death for frame-breaking, and 
leaving untouched the crime of conspiring to break 
frames. 

Mr. Bathurst blatantly demanded ‘terror’, and said 
that ‘the peace of the countryside would be cheaply pur- 
chased by the forfeiture of a few lives in order to deter 
future outrages on the property of individuals’. 

Sir Arthur Piggott said that there was in existence 
everywhere unlimited proof that hanging did not inspire 
terror. He asked how the Bill could possibly help to bring 
out information against frame-breakers. He asked, also, 
if the existing punishments had ever been tried, and 
answered his own question by showing that not a single 
frame-breaker had ever been caught. 

The Home Secretary announced for the Government 
‘the hope that the terror of death might put a speedy end 
to the. present unlawful and alarming proceedings in 
Nottingham and the neighbouring counties’. 

The amazing Mr. Frankland then rose and said that a 
country and its laws were like a parent, and that when 
such found his methods not strong enough, and his 
children continued to be unruly, no one could question 
his wisdom if he strengthened his punishments. He pro- 
ceeded to attack certain members whom he accused of 
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wanting to reserve the death penalty for the crime of 
murder only, and he quoted, at length, against them the 
crimes for which death was decreed in the Book of 
Deuteronomy. 

No one appears to have asked Mr. Frankland if he 
believed that a parent, faced by continued unruliness on 
the part of his children, was justified in killing them. 

~.. Little that was new in argument was advanced during 

‘the subsequent debates, with the exception ofan ingenuous 

( suggestion by Mr. Sinclair! that the death sentence did 
not arouse terror where it had been in the Statute Book 
for any particular crime for a long time, but that it most 
certainly did so when it was newly added for a crime which 
had formerly carried a lighter penalty. 

When the Bill reached the Lords, the Earl of Liverpool 
opened the Second Reading debate by solemnly asserting 
that the Government’s greatest difficulty was detection of 
the crime of frame-breaking, and that they hoped that 

/ this would be overcome by making death the penalty.” 
\ He was followed by Lord Byron, who then made the 
remarkable flamboyant-spééch which was his first after 
taking his seat. He criticized the Government for laying 
the Army open to ridicule by the use that was being made 
of it. He showed that when frame-breaking occurred, 
authority’s only method of dealing with it was to send 
troops hurrying to the scene of action in such a way that 
they always arrived too late and were obliged to face the 
jeers and laughter of an assembled crowd. He advanced 
the modern theory that the existence of physical want at 
home is as serious a menace to the country as any that 
can come from foreign armaments, and that relief of 
economic needs 1s not less the object of patriotic duty than 
resistance to external aggression. With reference to the 
great victories of the war, he said: ‘All the cities you have 


1 (Third Reading.) Parl. Debates, vol. lvii, 859. 
. 2 Ibid. 955. 
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taken, all the armies which have retreated before your 
leaders are but paltry subjects of self-congratulation, if 
your land divides against itself, and your dragoons and 
your executioners must be let loose against your fellow 
citizens.’ Of the suffering workers of the midlands he 
said: “You call these men a mob, desperate, dangerous 
and ignorant. . . . Are we aware of our obligations to a 
mob? It is the mob that labour in your fields and serve 
in your houses, that man your navy and recruit your army, 
that have enabled you to defy all the world, and can also 
defy you when neglect and calamity have driven them to 
despair. You may call the people a mob, but do not for- 
get that a mob too often speaks with the sentiments of the 
people.’ Then followed the well-known and often-quoted 
sentence: “I have traversed the seat of war in the penin- 
sula, I have been in some of the most oppressed provinces 
of Turkey, but never under the most despotic of infidel 
governments did I behold such squalid wretchedness as 
I have seen, since my return, in the very heart of a Chris- 
tian country.’ 

This speech was received with frigid silence by the 
Government supporters, who expressed their feelings by 
declining to reply to it; a calculated affront to Byron 
against which Lord Holland made protest. He described : 
the riots as being due to economic distress caused by the 
Orders in Council, and the truth of this diagnosis was 
fully confirmed a few months later when they were at last 
withdrawn. Rarely in any series of debates in Parlia- 
ment has the contrast between folly on one side and 
wisdom on the other been so clearly defined as in those 
dealing with the Luddite Riots of 1812.- Lord Eldon, 
the Lord Chancellor, followed Lord Holland with a long 
verbiose exposition of his faith in terror. “The prevention 
of offences was the legitimate object of exacting the 
punishment of death; and there was every reason to sup- 
pose that this object would be obtained in the present 
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instance by combining the terror of this punishment with 
the increased facility of detection.’ Lord Grenville de- 
plored the probable bad effect on the discipline of the 
army which would follow the use that was being made of 
it, and Lord Liverpool made an unconvincing attempt 
to defend the Orders in Council by blaming manufac- 
turers for speculating. 

The Bill was duly passed. Another capital offence was 
added to the Criminal Code, and it had no effect whatever 
in suppressing the mob disorders of the period which 
continued to manifest themselves with increasing force 
and frequency, in harmonious conjunction with the ever- 
quickening recurrence of the cycles of industrial slump 
and boom. 


Chie PE XI 


Growth of the menace of crime in London. The Ratcliffe Highway murders. 
Another Parliamentary Committee and a Bill for improving the Watch. 
Crystallization of the Criminal Law Reformers’ hostility to police as their 
influence spreads to the Whigs and Radicals and the City. More remarkable 
arguments, and defeat of the Bill. 


OWARDS the end of the year 1811 complaint of 
steadily increasing unchecked crime in London 
ound sudden and loud expression in the outcry caused 
yy the Ratcliffe Highway murders. These were regarded 
s being the natural outcome of conditions in London, 
and of the immunity with which criminals were aiewed 
‘to conduct their business. Two entire families were found 
rutally murdered, and the respectable citizen, with 
ustification, felt that what was their fate one day might 
be his the next. The ridiculously inadequate numbers of 
the police, their helplessness to find the murderer, the 
arrest of dozens of obviously innocent neighbours, the 
carelessly permitted suicide of a man who was probably 
the culprit, and the neglect of the simplest detective pre- 
cautions in seeking evidence, all emphasized the extent of 
oe danger of police insufficiency. The resultant outcry 
| ‘against authority was unanimous. But authority at the 
time was represented by the administration of Perceval, 
and it responded with even less than the minimum effort 
that was required of it. On January 18, 1812, Ryder, 
the Home Secretary, moved in the Commons for a Com- 
mittee to report on the state of the Nightly Watch. 

The debate which followed! is important, as it shows, 
for the first time, that the fluid views which up to then had 
been held on the subject of police reform were at last 
becoming crystallized into definite shapes. It shows also 







1 Parl. Debates, vol. lvii. 196. 
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/that the tendency of one of these shapes was towards un- 
hice opposition to the whole idea of professional 
police, and this became later the settled policy of the Whigs. 

The Home Secretary said that there was no need to 
give reasons for the committee which he proposed. He 
admitted that crime was increasing, but he claimed that 
the consternation which the: murders had roused was 
proof of the infrequency of serious crime. He assured the 
House that the committee would have power to suggest 
any alteration which it found necessary in the organiza- 
tion of the Nightly Watch, no matter how drastic, but he 
added that he would rather see the existing organization 
strengthened than adopt any new system. 

Romilly followed with a speech which shows how, at 
that time, the Criminal Code reformers were blinding 
themselves to the fact that police reform was essential to 
them. Henry Fielding had pointed out the interdepen- 
dence of both reforms on one another. They were 
separated later by their various advocates, and now this 
divergence was about to assume a form of open hostility 
to police reform on the part of some of those who sought 
reform of the Criminal Code. Romilly’s mind, in two 
speeches in this ee acing and aetna an 
cism of police insufficiency and methods to dis like of the 

_police ice idea. | The confusion of thought i into which he fell _ 
was accepted and persisted in by minds as able as his, 
until it was recognized and remedied by the penetrating 
genius of Peel. 

Romilly said that he was surprised by the narrow terms 
of the motion, because what he wanted was an inquiry 
into the causes of the increase in crime. He gave figures 
of committals at the Old Bailey for felonies of various 
kinds between 1806 and 1810. The totals showed an 
increase from 899 to 1,424, and he pointed out that this 
had occurred in spite of the fact that crime in normal cir- 
cumstances decreased in time of war, and should certainly 
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be expected to do so in the current instance, when it 
was well known that large numbers of criminals were 
serving in the Army and the Navy. He said that his own 
view of the cause of increase of crime was the herding 
together of wholly bad and comparatively innocent 
characters in those “colleges of vice’, the hulks. He at- 
tacked the police, and accused them of encouraging petty 
crime, of nursing and helping young offenders, and of 
waiting deliberately for them to commit the serious crime 
which would bring with it a parliamentary reward for their 
capture. He opposed the principle of police rewards in 
any form. He scoffed at the idea of an inquiry into the 
state of the Nightly Watch when nothing was to be done 
to improve the state of affairs in daylight, and it is interest- 
ing to note that in his first speech his aim was improve- 
ment of the police. He hoped that the Government had 
some plan for making the police efficient which they would 
submit in a much more comprehensive form. 

Mr. W. Smith supported Romilly in his views regard- 
ing the uselessness of inquiring into the state of the 
Nightly Watch only and called for an inquiry into the 
state of the police. He used an argument which 1s interest- 
ing as showing the slowness of the pace at which minds 
at the time were moving towards the police idea. He said 
that the only result of improving the watch and making 
it effective enough to end crime would be to drive criminals 
into outlying districts where no watch or police existed. 

Perceval then rose and sneered at Romilly for being 
‘theoretical’. He said that his Government’s object was 
‘a practical remedy for a practical evil’. He defended 
the system of parliamentary rewards for the capture of 
criminals, and condoned both rewards and the friend- 
ship-inducing methods of the police as being institutions 
of greater antiquity than the increase of crime. He thought 
that other committees should be appointed to inquire into 
police methods, if a case could be made out against them, 
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but he deprecated anything which would add to the 
labours of the committee already proposed. 

Mr. Abercromby said that the committee should be 
given wider scope, on the plea that the growth of crime 
was due to the inadequacy of the police, and that the cause 
of this should be ascertained. He proposed to add to the 
motion for the appointment of the committee the words, 
‘And also into the state of the Police of the Metropolis’. 

Ryder rose and surprisingly accepted this proposal, 
subject to the substitution of the word ‘further’ for ‘also’, 
in order that the two inquiries should be kept separate, 
and this was eventually agreed. 

Romilly spoke again, and welcomed the increased 
scope given to the committee. He again criticized the 
police severely, and he ended his speech with the follow- 
ing revealing sentence which had no connexion with any 
that preceded it: 

‘It ought to be remembered that when the police was originally 
established it was new to the constitution, and was introduced only 
on the supposition that some great benefit would be derived from it, 
which would justify parliament in departing from those principles 
by which they had, until that period, been guided on the subject. 
It was time to ask whether the expected advantages had accrued.”! 


Romilly was probably shaken as much by the confusion 
of thought of others as by his own. Typical of the still 
fluid state of outlook on the subject of police reform was 
the speech of Sir Francis Burdett. He seems to have 
adopted, for the moment, the proposal to police the country 
with ‘armed volunteer citizens of property’ which was 
strongly advocated by the City aldermen and others dur- 
ing the months following the Gordon Riots and later. 
There is humour in the revelation that the policy of 
arming and organizing citizens of means ever came within 


1 Police in this debate, and in others where the context is not clear, must be 
taken to mean the paid officers of Bow Street and the seven stipendiary offices, 
and the Thames police. 
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visible distance of being adopted as a plank of the Radical 
platform, of which Sir Francis was an ornament. He 
said that he agreed whole-heartedly with the appoint- 
ment of the committee because he was confident that an 
inquiry into the state of the watch would reveal the full 
possibility of a system which, if properly organized, would 
make the use of police unnecessary. He then made the 
following extremely interesting observation: 


‘If the country chose to revise the old law of Edward the First, by 
which every county and parish was made responsible to every house- 
holder for the losses he might sustain, and by which every house- 
holder was compelled in his turn to watch for the protection of 
others, effectual security would be afforded to the community at 
large, without the immediate interference of any police; and the 
respectable part of the population, thus accustomed to the use of 
arms, might be rendered available to the defence of the kingdom in 
the event of invasion by a foreign enemy; or at least would be 
competent to repress all internal disturbances.’ 


Perceval was again heavily facetious at the expense of 
‘Reformers’, and his remarks roused Sheridan to throw 
the searchlight of his wit into the dark corners of the 
Government’s police policy where lay hidden the real causes 
of their hesitancy. He said that the appointment of the 
committee was an utterly useless contribution towards 
solution of the problem of crime, and ‘the silliest proposi- 
tion that could possibly have been made’. Heasked Ryder 
how it came about that he dared to inquire into ‘the 
Nightly Watch of the Metropolis’, when the Metropolis 
included the City. He wanted to know if Ryder had con- 
sulted the aldermen, and if he was not afraid to suggest 
anything that could possibly be interpreted as having any- 
thing to do with Chartered Rights. He begged the Home 
Secretary to read Henry Fielding’s treatise on crime, and 
expressed the hope that he would not allow himself to be 
prejudiced by the fact that Fielding was a poet and a 
dramatic writer. 
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The members who were appointed to the committee 
represented many views. They included Ryder and 
Sheridan; two City members, Sir C. Price and Alderman 
Coombe; Sir Francis Burdett and Lord Cochrane; Mr. 
Leycester and Mr. Frankland; and all the other mem- 
bers for London, Westminster, Middlesex, and Surrey. 

The resulting report was far from being adventure- 
some, but it showed courage. It was violently attacked 
by several members of the committee on presentation, 
but this is not surprising in view of the divergency of 
views represented. It recommended: 


“That the Magistrates of the Stipendiary Offices together with 
the Magistrates of Bow Street should be given superintending 
powers over the parish constables, beadles and watchmen in their 
respective districts. 

“That each office should be a centre for the collection of informa- 
tion regarding all police and watch organization, and daily events, 
and that Bow Street Office should be a central bureau for the 
receipt and co-ordination of this information. 

‘That Bow Street should have a special official appointed and 
paid for the purpose of dealing with information. 

“That Police Officers should be given increased powers of 
arresting suspected persons. 

“That Police Officers should not be eligible for parliamentary 
rewards, and that magistrates should have power to reward them 
for arrests for petty crime. 

“That prosecutors should be given financial assistance from the 
public funds,’ | 


There were also a number of recommendations cover- 
ing various forms of licensing, and some detailed pro- 
posals for giving powers to local authorities to increase 
police rates. The courage of those who compiled the 
report is revealed in the concluding paragraph: 


“Your Committee conceive that the warrant of the City Magis- 
trates should have operation without being backed by any other 
magistrate within a circle of five miles from the Royal Exchange: 
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and that warrants signed by County Magistrates should operate 
within the local limits of the City without being backed by the City 
Magistrates. Your Committee conceive that such an intercom- 
munity of jurisdiction could not be considered as affecting any of 
the valuable exclusive Rights and Privileges of the City... . 
Whatever the feelings or opinion of the Legislature might be upon 
this point, your Committee conceived that they could not avoid, 
after the evidence they had received, directing attention to the 
subject.’ 


The Government embodied all the proposals of the 
Report in the ‘Nightly Watch Regulation Bill’, with the 
notable exception of the last one which was ignored, in 
spite of its obvious sound sense. Its omission secured 
City silence in accordance with precedent. A short debate 
on July 8, 1812,! ended in speedy withdrawal of the Bill 
after a sharp speech by Brougham, and no more was heard 
of it. Petitions against it poured in from the parishes. 
The Ratcliffe Highway murders and the increase of crime 
were forgotten. Even the almost total insecurity of 
property appeared to be regarded as preferable to an 
increase of rates. Three members of the committee, Mr. 
W. Smith, Sir Francis Burdett, and Mr. Abercromby, 
‘concurred in reprobating all the provisions of the Bill’. 
Romilly objected to giving any new powers to the police. 
Brougham emphasized Whig policy by saying that the 
wisest course was to abandon the Bill at once as it was 
altogether bad. He made a fierce attack on the police, 
stipendiary magistrates in general, and those of Bow Street 
in particular. He said that the body of magistrates con- 
sisted of bankrupts, failures in the legal profession and 
poets, and that to give them even superintending powers 
over the parish police organization was to cast suspicion | 
on the respectable householders who were the parish 
constables. The Government ran before the storm. 
Crime continued to increase, and nothing practical was 


t Parl. Debates, vol. lix. 950. 
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,~done to check it. The debate was a serious blow to police 
reformers, and it marks the beginning of a silence on their 
part which was rarely broken without strong apology and 
qualification of some sort during the following years, 
until 1820. 
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CHAPTER XII 


Economic collapse after the peace in 1815. Corn Bill riots in London. Amaz- 
ing revelations of authority’s helplessness. Riots throughout the country. 
Serious clashes with troops, and a revealing incident at Ely. Effects of 
Whig sympathies with Radicals in alienating middle-class support of autho- 
rity. The Spa Fields riots in London.. The Blanketeers. The ‘Brandreth 
Rising’. The real cause of the troubles. 


HE withdrawal of the Orders in Council restored 
for a short time the benefits to trade and agriculture 
hich England enjoyed as the result of her mastery of the 
eas, her insular separation from the Continent, and the 
any new technical inventions and processes which were 
helping her to fulfil her temporary destiny as workshop, 
warehouse, and even corn-bin for a large part of the earth’s 
surface. Prosperity and increasing demand for labour 
and the influence of war patriotism eased for a time the 
‘pressure on authority of the forces of crime and mob dis- 
order, but these continued to gather momentum. 
Of the year 1813 the Annual Register was able to 
report: “Few years have passed in which more internal 
public tranquillity has been enjoyed by the people of these 
islands than the present. There has, indeed, been a lamen- 
able frequency of private crimes, many a an atrocious 
ature.’! Of the following year, 1814, it remarked: “This 
ear like the last has been little disturbed by commotions 
in any part of the island of Great Britain. . . . The rejoic- 
ings on account of the peace were hearty and general, and 
frequently offered very pleasing displays of coalescence 
between the superior and inferior ranks.’ All classes 
were united in the belief that peace would bring with it 
he disappearance of excessive high prices and a boom 
in orders from every part of the world for goods of every 
kind. It was assumed that the countries of Europe would 
t 1813, ch. x, p. 98. 2 1814, ch, xix, p. 215. 
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now be free to replenish their necessities, and that they 
would be obliged to do so in England, the only country 

» whose. productivity, unlike their own, had been enhanced 
‘instead of being destroyed by the war. The expected fall 
in prices occurred with startling force and promptitude, 
but the expected orders failed to materialize, largely on 
account of the overlooked fact that the war which had 
‘decreased or destroyed the productivity of so many coun- 
tries had also destroyed their ability to pay for whatever 
goods they might require. The result on the feelings of 
people in England is recorded in the Aunual Register. 
‘All the triumphant sensations of national glory seem 
almost obliterated by general depression.’! 

The first of the economic consequences of the peace 
was a fall in the prices of wheat and all agricultural pro- 
duce. The effect was disastrous on farmers and land- 
owners alike. High prices during the war had brought 

rabout heavy investments of capital in land development 
\by new methods, and these enterprises could be kept 
rofitable only in conjunction with receipt of high rents. 
hen the fall in prices made such rents unobtainable, 
the land-owning classes hastened to try to save themselves. 
As they controlled the parliamentary machinery of the 
country, they were able to pass a Corn Law prohibiting 
the import of wheat from abroad until the pricein England 
exceeded eighty shillings a quarter, a figure which in those 
days could be reached only as a result of widespread 
famine. The measure at once caused the beginnings of a 
dangerous antagonism between town and country which 
had lasting effects on later political history. Its immediate 
result was manifestations of mob disorder, especially in 
London, which again revealed authority’s helplessness. 

The usual scenes occurred at Westminster outside the 
Houses of Parliament. On March 6, 1815, crowds 
gathered there, and with shouts of “No Corn Bill!’ pro- 


T 7815, Preface, p. vi. 
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ceeded to stop the carriages of members as they arrived, 
force the occupants to alight, and to jostle and insult them 
and tear their clothes. The assembled constables were 
helpless, and the Speaker was obliged to send for troops. 
These succeeded in clearing the approaches to both 
Houses, but when night fell the crowds resorted to the 
tactics which had so often proved successful on previous 
occasions, and set out to pillage houses. 

_ The special feature of the London riots of 1815 is the 
emphasis laid on authority’s weakness by the size of the 
crowds who exposed it. London was capable of producing 
huge and ferocious mobs, but on this occasion, ‘in no one 
instance did these destroying parties exceed fifty in num- 
ber’. It is interesting to note also that Ministers seem 
to have regarded the periodic sacking of their houses as 
natural and inevitable. The first to suffer on this occasion 
was Lord Eldon, the Lord Chancellor. A small crowd 
attacked his house in Bedford Square, broke all the 
windows, tore up the railings, broke down the front 
door, entered and destroyed the contents of the hall and 
an adjoining room which contained important books and 
documents, but were stopped by the strength of an inner 
door, behind which Eldon‘and his family escaped, through 
the back premises, into the gardens of the British Museum. 
The Museum in those days had a guard consisting of a 
corporal and four men. Eldon proposed to the corporal, 
a Scotsman, that they should all come to the house and 
‘surprise and capture’? the mob. The corporal replied 
cautiously that his force was not strong enough to capture 
the mob, but that he might be able to drive them away. 
He achieved this result successfully by shouting orders 
as if he had a large body of men behind him, and the mob 
fled up the street. England’s Lord Chancellor ran out 
courageously and arrested two of the depredators with 


1 Annual Register, 1815, Chron., pp. 19-23. 
2 Twiss, Eldon, vol. ii, p. 261. 
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his own hands. A remark from his Anecdote Book, quoted 
by his biographer, throws a revealing and humorous light 
on the circumstances of the time. The two men arrested 
‘were sent before a justice of peace, but the soldiers said 
they would do their duty as soldiers, but they would not 
be witnesses’! The rioters appear to have been dis- 
charged in consequence. Of them and their temper Eldon 
wrote: ‘I brought into the house by their collars two of 
the mob, and told them that they would be hanged. One 
of them bid me look to myself, and told me that the people 
were much more likely to hang me than I was to procure 
any of them to be hanged.” 

Lord Eldon’s troubles were not at an end. He was 
unfortunately unconscious of the humour of the spectacle 
of a Lord Chancellor of England being obliged to be his 
own policeman, arresting two men and taking them before 
a magistrate and failing to have his evidence supported 
by witnesses. It is unfortunate that such instances of | 
comic relief are not more frequently available to break 
the long, tragic history of other consequences which were 
the result of authority’s blindness to the need of police. 
Lord Eldon was given a garrison of fifty guardsmen, most 
of whom remained with him for three weeks, while he 
suffered the additional inconvenience of ‘persons in the 
front of the house from time to time using menacing 
language and threats, whenever from the streets they saw 
any person in the house’. He accepted without emotion 
the humiliation inflicted on himself and the realm by a 
handful of rioters against whom authority had only the 
weapon of volley-firing, which it feared to use. “During 
all that time I could only leave the house by going through 
the Museum gardens, and into the streets from the 
Museum, attended to Westminster on foot by Town- 
send3 of the police, through all the obscure streets and 


1 Twiss, Eldon, vol. ii, p. 261 2 Tbid. 
3 A well-known Bow Street runner of doubtful repute. 
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alleys in which we could find a passage. I thank God we 
got my wife and children safe from their retreat in the 
Museum.’! | 
Another victim on the night of /March 6 was Mr. 
_Robinson, who had introduced the\Corn Law Bill. The 
contents of his house were completely wrecked and thrown 
out into the street. Similar attacks were made on the 
houses of Lord Darnley, Lord Hardwicke, Mr. Yorke, 
Mr. Wellesley Pole, and others, and the Earl of Pembroke’s 
carriage was broken up on his return from the House of | 
Lords. In happy contrast was the course of events at the 
house of Lord Ellenborough, the Chief Justice. He faced 
the mob and asked them what they wanted. The answer 
was ‘No Corn Bill!’ He made a speech, and ‘the effect was 
that the mob instantly cheered the noble lord and de- 
parted’. The incident reveals authority’s amazing feeble- 
ness as much as it reveals Lord Ellenborough’s personal 
courage. 

On the following day, March 7, a mob assembled again 
at Westminster where a strong force of troops succeeded 
in keeping them quiet until the evening. A crowd of 
‘forty or fifty’ people marched to Lord Castlereagh’s 
house, broke all the windows ‘and then walked leisurely 
away’. The houses of Lord King, Sir William Rowley, 
Lord Bathurst, and many other celebrities met the same 
fate. The Annual Register records that the whole area 
of the disturbances did not exceed ‘the circumference 
of half a mile’. At night, in the absence of the military, 
a crowd made an attack on the House of Commons. A 
troop of horse, quickly summoned, succeeded in saving it, 
and the attackers retreated into St. Margaret’s church- 
yard, “where they amused themselves with hooting at the 
soldiery’.5 

On March 8 many other houses were attacked including 


1 Twiss, Eldon, p. 261. 2 Annual Register, 1815, Chron., p. 19. 
3 Ibid. 4 Ibid. 5 Ibid. 
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those of the Earl of Derby, Mr. Ponsonby, Sir Joseph 
Banks, the scientist, Mr. Quinton Dick, Mr. Morris of 
the East India Company, Mr. Tompkins, Serjeant Best, 
Mr. Peacock, Mr. H. Manx, and the proprietors of the 
Morning Herald. 

On March 9 London was found to be surrounded by 
troops on all sides, and the disorder disappeared as quickly 
and as suddenly as it had begun. This slow-maturing 
remedy was effective, if cumbersome. The thought that 
lighter methods were possible seems to have occurred 
to Lord Sidmouth, the new Home Secretary. He pro- 
posed, on March 8, some tentative measures for putting 
special constables and the military more directly at the 
disposal of local magistrates,! and he used the paid police 
at Westminster on May 6.2, As Mr. Henry Addington, 
Sidmouth had been a colleague of Pitt, and was Prime 
Minister from 1801 to 1804, but the man of whom it 
was written, 


As London is to Paddington 
So Pitt is to Addington, 


could not be expected, in matters of police reform, to 
rush in where Pitt had feared to tread. Ihe London riots 
of 1815 almost coincided with his acceptance of the Home 
Secretaryship, under Lord Liverpool, when the new 
Ministry was formed after the assassination of Perceval 
by a madman early in May. During the whole period 
in which he was Home Secretary Sidmouth followed 
faithfully the example set by his former colleague in the 
matter of police reform. By desperate adherence to over- | 
worked and outworn alternatives such as Dragoons and 
-Yeomanry he became as dangerous a menace to internal 
peace as the forces of disorder which he inspired move than 
he subdued. Many hard things have been said about Sid- 
mouth, and about Eldon and Castlereagh, which they 


1 Annual Register, 1815, p. 23. 2 Vide ch. XIII, below! 
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deserved, but it can be said of all three that they had 
strong and sincere convictions, and in this respect, if in 
no other, they were superior to many of their successors 
in ministerial office in later years. It is impossible, for 
instance, to imagine Sidmouth denouncing, for election 
purposes, the use of force in strike riots; or Eldon, at 
Geneva or elsewhere, pleading for universal abolition of 
the death penalty, on grounds of humanitarianism. 


Agricultural troubles were only the first phase of the 
economic disaster which followed the peace. The effect 
of the Corn Law Act was to make the price of wheat too 
high to prevent starvation among the poor, and not high 
enough to save the farmers from ruin and the landowners 
from disastrous financial losses. Its passage into law 
encouraged fresh capital commitments for land develop- 
ment, and when unprecedented bad weather ruined the 
harvests both in England and on the Continent in 1816, 
the shortage of grain was such that the farmers could not 
pay their rents, and the price of bread became prohibitive. 

This fact put the finishing touches to the suffering of 
the working classes in the towns, which was already becom- 
ing acute from other causes. Brougham is reported as 
having said, of the troubles of this period, that the distress 
of 1811 might almost be described as prosperity in com- 
parison.' The Continent was too poor to make the pur- 
chases that were expected of it. The value of British 
currency fell heavily. British and other Government 

\ orders for war supplies which had recently been the basis 
| of prosperity ceased suddenly and entirely. Unsold and 
-unsaleable goods piled up in the warehouses, and hun- 
dreds of thousands of workers were thrown out of employ- 

_ ment and found themselves without food. Their numbers 
_ were increased by the discharge of thousands of men from 
the Army and the disbandment of the militia. Bankruptcies 

1 Mathieson, England in Transition, p. 145. 
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and financial losses and uncertainties were the portion 
of the rich, and large numbers of them were ruined. 
Among the poor, whole communities faced and suffered 
starvation. Distress affected every class in the country. 

The Ministers faced this crisis by burying their heads 
in the sand, and making the Prince Regent say, when he 
opened Parliament in 1816: “The manufactures, commerce 
and revenue of the United Kingdom are in a flourishing 
condition.’ Commenting on this and the ills from which 
the country was suffering, the 4unual Register expressed 
‘wonder at any self-flattery which could spread over them 
a momentary veil’.? 


poet 


Riots were soon reported from every part of the 


country. In May the sheriff of Suffolk came to London 
to announce that mobs were out in the county gutting 
(houses and breaking threshing-machines, and shouting 
‘Bread or Blood!’ Rioters in Cornwall and Devon were 
dispersed by charges of Yeomanry, and these in their 
difficulties on one occasion had to be rescued by the 
\ Enniskillen Dragoons. Yeomanry and Dragoons at 
Norwich were met with stones and a fire-ball thrown 
mong the horses, and suffered several casualties. 
On May 27 4 large crowd of starving fenmen assembled 
at Littleport near Ely, attacked and ‘disarmed’ a clergy- 
man, the Rev. Mr. Vachel, and sacked his and other 
houses. They then went to Ely, where they were joined 
by others with whom they held the town to ransom, de- 
manding and taking cash and goods from the shops and 
houses. The absurdity of the widely held belief that 
individual rights and liberty would be destroyed if the 
country was given police was never more emphatically 
exposed than by an incident on this occasion, and it 
reveals also the extremes of absurdity to which the policy 
of self-reliance on individual powers for protection of life 
and property and non-intervention in the troubles of 
1 Annual Register, 1816, ‘History’, p. 91. 2 Ibid. 
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others was allowed to be carried. In Ely the rioters ‘pro- 
ceeded to the house of Mr. Rickwood, a miller, where 
they began to break his windows, etc., but on his wife 
consenting to go with a party of them to the Bank, for 
the purpose of giving them £50, they, on obtaining that 
sum, left his house without committing any further 
depredations’.! Lack of detail does not dim the vividness 
of this amazing picture of a country market-town con- 
ducting its banking and other business in the days when 
there were no police. 
__ The eventual consequence when troops were at last 
gathered was a pitched battle at Littleport. The rioters 
took up a position in the houses, and a force consisting of 
Yeomanry and Royal Dragoons together with some 
‘gentlemen and inhabitants of Ely’ fought them and 
surrounded them, killed two, and took seventy-three 
| prisoners. 

y~ A new feature of country riots was the tactics employed 
against troops at Halstead, in Essex. The mob based 
itself on the local churchyard, ran there when charged, 
and inflicted a serious defeat on the Yeomanry by shower- 
ing stones on them from behind tombstones. The Yeo- 
manry eventually withdrew in disorder, and a blockade 
of the town became necessary before the rising was 
uppressed. 

On June 17 a special commission sent down to Ely 
for the trial of the captured rioters attended service in the 
cathedral, where a special sermon was preached in honour 
of the occasion. The careful detail with which the pomp 
and circumstance of this visit was arranged reveals 
authority’s policy of combining dramatic exhibitions of 
its power of inspiring awe with displays of its love of 
clemency. The ‘respectable inhabitants’ of Ely were in- 
duced to precede the judges in a procession through the 
streets. Thirty-four people were brought, one by one, 

1 [bid., Chron., p. 66. 
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to judgement, and each was driven to hysterics in turn 
by a tear-moving harangue from the bench, and solemnly 
sentenced to be hanged. Twenty-nine of them were then 
solemnly reprieved, with tears and emotion on all sides. 
The remaining five were ‘turned off’ on the gallows on 
the 28th. 

An account of riots in Glasgow at this time offers some 
unusual features. Troops consisting of Highlanders and 
Dragoons showed some unwillingness to fire in spite of 
having been stoned for hours. They were withdrawn, 
and special constables were put in their place. “They 
appeared to be a more effectual means of suppressing the 
riot than the soldiers . . . the circumstances of their know- 
ing many of the crowd personally must have had much 
influence in keeping order.’! The obvious lesson of this 
incident passed unnoticed, but north of the Tweed the 
relationship between the people and ‘respectable citizens’ 
was always better than it was in England, where the open- 
ing episode of almost every riot was the discomfiture and 
disappearance of the constables. 

A fresh announcement of reduction in the wages of 
ironworkers at Tredegar in Wales brought forth the 
unavailing reply, supported by unanswerable proof, that 
the amount offered was insufficient for the purchase of 
enough food to keep any one alive. As no solution of their 
problem was suggested, the workers banded themselves 
together and marched to other centres. A large body of 
special constables armed with pikes was posted near 
Merthyr for the purpose of stopping their advance. The 
workers walked up to the constables, took their pikes 
from them, and drove them away. Fire was opened from 
a neighbouring house, killing one worker and wounding 
several others. They continued on their way, and even- 
tually reached their destination, which was the ironworks 
belonging to a Mr. Hill. He invited them to a meal of 

1 Annual Register, 1816, Chron., p. 117. 
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bread and cheese, and while this was in progress, their 
condition moved him to send for beer. They refused it, 
and said that ‘while they were sober they knew what they 
were doing, but that if they should get intoxicated they 
might be guilty of what they might otherwise be sorry 
for’! There was no work available for them, and they 
continued to wander from place to place until their num- 
bers swelled to over 10,000. Authority’s only method of 
dealing with these men was to surround and overawe 
them with masses of troops. A correspondent wrote in 
the dunual Register that the reason they remained quiet 
throughout was that some of them had been ‘touched’ 
with bayonets.? 

In December London again became the centre of 
excitement on account of an extraordinary disturbance 
ich originated at Spa Fields. It is noticeable that, un- 
ike the Luddite Riots of 1811, those of 1816 assumed a 
istinctly political tinge which was due to the fact that 
he writings of Cobbett were becoming well known, and 
ere popular among the masses. They prepared a fertile 
soil for the labours of Radical orators, good and bad. 
Some of these, such as Hunt and Cartwright, were blessed 
ith balance of mind and sincerity of motive, but many 
f their imitators were of the type that is the slave of 
emotionalism and a menace to the cause it tries to serve. 
The growing clamour of the Radicals seriously disturbed 
the Whig Opposition in Parliament, and differences 
among them over the question whether they should sup- 
port or oppose the Radical programme were the cause of 
their political impotence at the time. This was a godsend 
o the weak and harassed Tory Government, which man- 
_ aged, on account of it, to stay in power for many years. 

‘The bulk of the Whigs embarked eventually on a policy 

of active co-operation with the Radicals, both in Par- 

liament and outside it, particularly in the matter of 
1 [bid., Oct. 22. 2 [bid. 
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Parliamentary Reform. Whig historians claim that this 
policy saved England and made her what she is to-day. 
Tory historians take another view, and those of pronounced 
eft tendencies use even harsher language. The process 
.of Whig-Radical co-operation is of importance to the 
\subject of this narrative on account of the effect it had at 
he time in helping to alienate middle-class sympathy from 
upport of authority. It fertilized the growing apathy 
owards upheaval and subversive movements generally 
which was being shown by the classes who were authority’s 
chief mainstay in providing voluntary armed forces; 
/and it played a large part in obliging authority to seek 
Sand eventually to adopt the alternative policy of police. 
r~On November .15 a meeting was held at Spa Fields 
under the auspices of “Orator’ Hunt and a group of very 
inferior Radical luminaries for the purpose of arranging 
the presentation of a petition to the Prince Regent calling 
for measures to relieve economic distress. It was then 
adjourned to December 2, for the alleged purpose of 
/ announcing the Regent’s reply. Hunt realized, appa- 
‘rently, the dangerous nature of his colleagues, and took 
care on the second occasion to forget the hour of assembly. 
The meeting came under the entire control of the lesser 
lights: Watson, a sincere but emotional doctor; Watson’s 
son, who was more emotional and more of an extremist 
than his father; and Arthur Thistlewood, the author, at 
a later date, of the Cato Street Conspiracy. In the absence 
of the restraining influence of Hunt these three roused 
the crowds to the required pitch of excitement, and then 
called on them to follow their lead to the City. Young 
Watson seized a flag and led the way. 

The mob followed, cheering, through Clerkenwell and 
Smithfield to Snow Hill, where they stopped at a gun- 
smith’s shop and stripped it of its contents. A Mr. Platt 
who entered the shop and protested was promptly shot 
at, and seriously wounded, by young Watson. The mob 
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then proceeded down Cheapside, firing their weapons 
as they went, and arrived at the Royal Exchange, which 
they entered in marching order. They were met by the 
lord mayor, Sir James Shaw, but continued on their way. 


‘When the greatest part of the rioters had passed through the 
opposite gate of the Exchange, all the gates were closed, by which 
means three persons possessed of plundered arms were seized and 
taken into custody. Their comrades on the outside in a rage 
attempted to burst open the gates, and not able to effect this 
they fired over the top of the gates at the Lord Mayor and his 
party.”? 


The lord mayor’s clever and successful use of the Royal 
Exchange as a mouse-trap does him credit, in view of his 
helplessness. The rioters decided that they might easily 

be surrounded when troops arrived, and moved off to the 
Minories to raid gunsmiths, leaving the mayor with his 
prisoners, and apparently without inflicting casualties. In 
the Minories, besides arms, they secured two small cannon, 
and took possession of the district. It was slowly sur- 
rounded by troops who were late in appearing ‘through 
some want of intelligence or co-operation in the regular 
authority’,? a pleasant euphemism for aldermanic dislike 
of eating humble pie. The rioters decided on discretion, 
and succeeded in escaping by dispersing in small groups. 


The state of mind of the Ministers at the time is well 
illustrated by what followed. Dr. Watson and other parti- 
cipators in the Spa Fields affair were arrested and charged, 
not with riot, theft, or housebreaking, but with high 
treason. Watson was put on trial first, and the jury’s 
verdict was “Not guilty’, The Attorney-General refused 
to proceed against the others and they were all discharged. 
There is additional interest in this proceeding because the. 
Spa Fields riot was a clear instance, said by some writers 


t Annual Register, 1816, Chron., p. 190. 2 Ibid. 
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to be the only instance, where the motives for commit- 
ting criminal acts were wholly inspired by political agita- 
tion. Political societies, open and secret, were being 
formed everywhere, but there 1s little evidence available 
in the records of the period to show that political con- 
spiracy was a serious danger, or that it was ever anything 
more than a comparatively inconsequent and parasitic 
ageravation of the real danger of the times, which was 
human suffering due to starvation following economic 

/pheaval. Authority believed, or professed to believe, 

| otherwise. It ignored the economic causes of the trouble 
and concentrated all its power in eradicating all political 
movement. By this policy it exasperated first the working 
and later the middle classes, and did much to help Whigs 
and Radicals to reach agreement. 

In 1817 Sidmouth introduced and succeeded in passing 
Bills to suspend Habeas Corpus, and to forbid, on the 
plea that they were seditious meetings, assemblies of 
almost every kind, including even lectures at medical 
schools. During the consequent debates in both Houses, 
the Government announced the existence of dangerous 
widespread political plots, accompanied by secret arming, 
in proof of which, both then and later, they failed to pro- 
duce any evidence which has convinced later historians 
of the truth of these assertions. The Whigs were loud 
in mockery, and seem to have been justified. Many of 
them had already progressed towards the Radicals at least 
as far as the half-way house of resisting all measures of 
repression against them. 

Riots having their inevitable ending in Yeomanry sabre- 
charges continued with dreary monotony in all parts of 
the country. With exaggerated impressiveness of cere- 
mony batches of prisoners were tried, sentenced to death, 
and pardoned, at York, Derby, and elsewhere, but a few 
were nearly always sacrificed as examples. These trials 
produced new matter which increased authority’s alarm. 
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There were signs that ‘respectable’ jurymen were becoming 
restless in their sympathies, and that they were capable 
of defying and refusing to be overawed and intimidated 
even by the most highly placed judges in the land. 

Disturbances with unusual features occurred in Lanca- 
shire in March 1817; those who took part in them being 
known as “The Blanketeers’. Rumours of a planned 
march on London with the object of airing grievances 
were heard on March 3, and not believed. This view was 
quickly changed by the appearance of a poster, widely 
displayed in Manchester, calling on all who intended to 
march to assemble at St. Peter’s Field, in a peaceable and 
orderly manner. Rumours spread of people being at 
work collecting subscriptions, and that the object of the 
march was to reach the Prince Regent and ‘undeceive’ 
him. Authority took alarm. A special magistrate and a 
king’s messenger arrived post-haste from London with 
open warrants for the arrest of leaders. The printer of the 
poster was found and put in jail. The local magistrates 
held a consultation with the military officer in command, . 
and nine troops of cavalry were called out. These were 
increased later by large bodies of Yeomanry and the 54th 
Regiment of foot. 

The meeting took place and was adjourned, but before 
and during reassembly many of the leaders were arrested. 
No trouble followed, but next morning the streets of 
Manchester were found to be filled with people carrying 
blankets. Their behaviour was perfectly orderly and 
peaceable, and authority was obliged to content itself with 
arresting every one ‘behaving like a leader’,' which the 
recent legislation enabled it to do. By this means the 
attempted march became so thoroughly disorganized that 
‘only a few thousands’ reached Stockport. Here they were 
met at a bridge by Yeomanry and Dragoons who barred 
the way. Some of the marchers waded the river. Others, 

1 Annual Register, 1817, vol. lix, Chron., p. 19. 
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with increasing pressure from behind forced the troops 
to give way. There was an ugly clash with many casual- 
ties, and over. two hundred arrests. Of the large numbers 
of marchers who set out, only five hundred reached 
Macclesfield, and these were found to be in a pitiable 
condition without resources to carry them farther. About 
twenty reached the Staffordshire border.? 

Although the whole performance was a pathetic fiasco 
and never at any time a serious menace, there were definite 
but comparatively impotent political, apart from economic, 
influences behind it, as there were behind all the distur- 
bances of the time. The Government through the mouth- 
piece of their secret committees described them as ‘the 
continued existence of a traitorous conspiracy, for the 
overthrow of our established Government and Constitu- 
tion, and for the subversion of the existing order, of 
eee »~ and pleaded that even sterner measures than 
those already adopted would be necessary to uproot it. 
Sidmouth’s evidence for these and other gloomy pro- 
nouncements was found to be almost entirely what he 
had been told by the famous spy and informer, Oliver, 
who along with others of his kind had been employed to 
move among the workers of Lancashire. 

Numerous other attempts at risings and the holding 
of demonstrations occurred in the north and midlands, 
and these were generally defeated by arresting suspected 
leaders. Some of the outbreaks were undoubtedly made 
with deliberate intent to do violence, and with aims that 
were purely political and revolutionary, but it is clear 
from all the evidence that the most desperately conceived 
were those with least popular support behind them. Des- 
perate men, visionaries, and revolutionaries were at work 
wherever there was distress. Some of them, like Bran- 
dreth, were moved by fanatical idealism, but they appeared 


1 Annual Register, 1817, Chron., p. 19. 
2 Walpole, Hist. of Eng., vol. I, p. 444. 
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only in times of economic stress, and vanished in the inter- 
vals when the country prospered, for the reason that politi- 
cal conspiracy by itself was a horse that would not run. 

Brandreth’s rising, which is generally regarded as the 
most serious, was insignificant. This “Nottinghamshire 
Captain’ was a sincere and illiterate workman who was 
moved by loss of employment and distress to rouse his 
fellows to seek redress by violence. He made his appeal 
with curious doggerel rhymes, but showed unquestion- 
able powers of leadership. He assembled a following, said 
to have been 500, for a march on Nottingham. They 
collected arms by threats and force, and Brandreth with 
his own hand shot a man who opposed him. Pellew gives 
the number of his followers as 500, and then mentions 
them as approaching Nottingham to the number of 60. 
A sergeant and 18 troopers put the whole of them to 
flight and captured 30, and 40 muskets.1 Walpole’s 
account omits these details, and makes the whole affair 
appear more serious. Brandreth was tried at Derby, not 
for murder, but for high treason, and was hanged along 
with two of his associates. Pellew in recording the illness 
of Sidmouth at this time mentioned that he ‘derived more 
benefit from the termination of the Derby trials than from 
all that the medical men could give him’.? 

In illustration of the distress which was the real cause 
of all the trouble, a news item of the period recorded by 
the Annual Register is of value and requires no comment. 
On Monday, November 3, 1817, four dead bodies were 
found in a cottage at Deanhouse in Yorkshire, and the 
following is the account of the discovery: . 

‘When Joseph Tweed, the head of the family, was found, he 
was laid upon his bed in a miserable chamber, with an infant child 
two years old, who, like himself, was a lifeless corpse, clasped in 
his arms, His wife lay dead in the lower room upon the hearth, 
having divested herself of every article of clothing, with one of her 

T Pellew, Sidmouth, vol. iii, p. 182. 2 Tbid., p. 200. 
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grand-children, who was still alive, stretched upon her body. The 
daughter of these wretched parents, who was twelve years of age, 
roused probably from the stupor into which want and sickness had 
plunged her by the dying groans of her mother, appears to have 
attempted to make her way downstairs; but her enfeebled limbs 
refusing to perform this office, she had fallen, and when found, her 
corpse was laid stretched upon the stairs with her head downwards, 
and one of her feet locked against the stairs and the wall. “I'wo days 
after this horrible discovery, four coffins, provided by the overseer, 
were sent to the house, and the bodies of the deceased being placed 
in them, they were put into a hearse and cart and conveyed to 
Deanhead chapel, where they were interred without any inquest 
being held over them, and without any investigation whatever 
having taken place into the circumstances of their death.’! 


In an earlier account it is recorded that these circumstances 
were ‘famine and disease’, and that the victims received 
no relief or assistance from the parish. 


1 Annual Register, 1817, Nov. Quoted from the Leeds Mercury of Nov. 15, 
1817. 
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CHAPTER XIIl 


Amazing blindness of authority and the public revealed by debates on the 
Corn Bill riots of 1815. Refusal to face realities shown again by Police 
Committee of 1816-18 and its proceedings. Remarkable conclusions of its 
Third Report, 1818: ‘a system of police... would be odious and repulsive, 
and one which no government could be able to carry into execution’. 


URING the course of the disturbances of 1815-17 
the curious attitude of authority and of the educated 
public generally to the facts of the internal situation was 
revealed by certain proceedings of the House of Com- 
fons which deserve special mention. The Whigs’ adop- 
( tion of the City creed that the creation of any form of 
‘centrally controlled police would interfere with both 
chartered and individual rights gave rise to a widely held 
assumption that no effective reform of police was possible 
except on lines of voluntary armed-citizen organizations. 
The public accepted as unanswerable the assertion that 
nothing in the nature of a paid civil police force with 
unified control could exist and function except on a semi- 
military and despotic basis. The strength with which this 
view was held effectively silenced the police reformers, 
and it is the explanation of the astounding disregard of 
realities which invariably accompanied any discussion of 
the dilemma in which authority found itself. 

A typical example is provided by two debates in the 
House of Commons, which took place on March 6 and 
March 13, 1815.! As recorded in an earlier chapter, 
March 6 was the occasion when an anti-Corn Bill mob 
assembled at Westminster, dragged members from their 
carriages and tore their clothes and insulted them in the 
presence of a helpless band of constables and police. This 
treatment was described by member after member who 


1 Parl. Debates, 1815, vol. lxvi, cols. 27-38 and 150-7. 
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suffered it and displayed their torn garments. Order. was 
partially restored, and the approaches to the House of 
Commons cleared by the use of troops. While these were 
still doing their work outside, Mr. Lambton rose and 
moved for adjournment in order to discuss, not the riot, 
but the fact that on his arrival at the House he had found 
the avenues surrounded by a military force ‘contrary to 
the principles of the Constitution!’ Castlereagh replied, 
in justification of the use of troops, with some sarcasm on 
the subject of what might have happened without them. 
Mr. Lambton then improved on his previous words by 
saying that ‘he found himself menaced by a military force’, 
and that he thought some explanation was due to Parlia- 
ment, as ‘he conceived it to be a breach of the constitution 
and of the privileges of the House that the military power 
should be in a situation to overawe their deliberations’. 
His object was not criticism of the calling of troops, but 
the staging of an attack on the paid police and magistrates. 

The Speaker rose and accepted responsibility for having 
ordered the civil magistrates to call up the military, and 
said that the House would be satisfied that he had done 
his duty. 

Whitbread accepted this unanswerable argument, but 
side-tracked it by saying that it proved the magistrates 
to have failed in doing theirs, which was to keep the peace 
with the civil forces at their disposal. He proposed call- 
ing the high bailiff of Westminster to the bar of the House. 

The Speaker suggested that, if that course was found 
advisable, Mr. Baker, the Marlborough Street magistrate, 
should be called also. After a series of speeches by other 
members in criticism of the magistrates, the two gentle- 
men who were mentioned, together with Mr. Kinnaird 
of the Thames office and Mr. Birnie of Bow Street, were 
summoned to the Bar. 

Some extraordinary revelations followed. The force of 
constables and police who were on duty consisted of 40 
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Runners from Bow Street, which was about half the total 
number; 50 police from the Thames office; 7 or 8 from 
each of the seven other stipendiary offices, making a total 
of about 50; and 80 Westminster constables, paid depu- 
ties, only half of whom were believed to have put in an 
appearance. Sidmouth had ordered this composite force 
on the previous day. He had instructed one magistrate 
from each office to be in attendance at Westminster along 
with what amounted to the bulk of the entire paid police 
force of London. He knew that the riot was planned and 
organized, and his reaction to this information, which he 
probably received from spies, was to send for the police 
and to rely on them to the exclusion of all other prepara- 
tions. Deficiency in numbers was a point which must 
have occurred to him, and the necessity of remedy in this 
direction must have been obvious. Nothing was said 
regarding the identity of those who had organized the 
disturbance, and this must have been well known to him 
also. There were always elements of mystery behind the 
origins of London riots, and in view of all the legal powers 
at Sidmouth’s disposal his failure to take rroceedings 
against any one is extremely interesting. 

The magistrates stated emphatically that it was numbers 
alone which made the police helpless to handle the mob. 
Castlereagh again showed the necessity of having had to 
send for troops. The magistrates’ explanation was re- 
fused, and a succession of indignant and angry members 
attacked them for incompetence. It was agreed that a 
week later,on March 13, they should again appear at 
the bar for the purpose of being admonished by the 
Speaker! 

On the renewal of the debate on that date Perceval, 
the Prime Minister, said that the object of the House ‘must 
be to secure on the part of the Police a vigorous discharge 
of their duty’. He pleaded that the magistrates should be 
excused, because they had done their duty well since the 
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previous occasion. He did not mention the fact that peace 
had been restored, not by the magistrates, but by sur- 
rounding London with large forces of troops. He moved 
that the Order of the Day should be discharged on account 
of the magistrates’ later good conduct. His speech roused 
a fresh outburst of wrath against them, but his motion 
was eventually carried, and the matter was dropped. 

During the course of the two debates only two members 
came within noticeable distance of reality, and both spoke 
on the second day. Mr. Lockart said that a civil force, 
better headed and better organized, ought to be at hand 
on such occasions. He called for revival of the old law 
under which the housekeepers of each parish could be 
brought out to keep the public peace, and said that this 
ought to be enforced with new organization for securing 
speed in assembly. He warned the House that London 
might one day fall into the hands of a mob who might 
not be kept down until they had done it great and irre- 
parable injury. 

Mr. Hammersley thought that the police laws must be 
defective, because they contained no provision for enabling 
an ‘extraordinary’ number of constables to come into 
action on the occurrence of riots. He hoped that the per- 
sons to whom this department of the Government was 
entrusted would pay attention to the subject, but he gave 
no consideration to what was likely to be the point of 
view of busy citizens. 


Refusal to face realities has always been a normal feature 
of House of Commons debates. It is less excusable when 
it appears as the outstanding feature of a Police Com- 
mittee which sat for over two years. Their reports and the 
detail of the evidence collected fill three of the many large 
volumes which contain such documents. This committee 
was appointed on the motion of the Hon. Henry Grey 
Bennet in the House of Commons on April 3, 1816, and 
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he was given the chairmanship. The subject of the in- 
quiry was “Ihe State of the Police of the Metropolis’. 

On July 1 the committee issued a preliminary notice 
containing the evidence which had been put before them to 
date, and requested permission to continue their labours. 
On May 2, 1817, they produced their First Report. A 
Second Report followed on July 8, in the same year, and 
the final Third Report appeared on June 5, 1818. Each 
report, short in itself, was accompanied by a mass of 
evidence which showed that from the point of view of hard 
work it was beyond criticism, but from start to finish 
the committee were handicapped by an unspoken under- 
standing among themselves, and between them and the 
witnesses, that the subject of a centrally controlled police 
force was taboo. Their earnest efforts to avoid it would 
be amusing, if they were in any way excusable. 

Many details of the evidence are of exceptional interest 
in revealing the social and economic evils of the period. 
The long lists of witnesses included magtstrates, police 
officers, publicans, clergymen, beadles, watchmen, parish 
constables, jail-keepers, and many leading philanthropists 
and charity organizers. The first document issued by the 
committee! was a preliminary report of only eight lines 
preceding a mass of evidence, mostly from magistrates 
and police officers, dealing with the organization of Bow 
Street and the other stipendiary offices, and the working 
methods of the police. There is no doubt that the standards 
of magisterial purity set by Henry and John Fielding in 
the previous century had not been maintained by some 
of their successors, and that there was justification for 
some of the criticism which in Parliament had been hurled 
against the characters of the stipendiary magistrates. Those 
among them who appeared as witnesses spoke in obvious 
and slightly embittered defence of their profession as a 
whole, and showed marked unwillingness to acknowledge 
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even the possibility of abuses and defects in the system 
of police which they administered. Some of them denied 
that the system of parliamentary rewards offered any 
temptation to the police to use unscrupulous methods for 
obtaining convictions, and denied even the existence of 
the disorderly ‘flash-houses’ where the police were accused 
of consorting, drinking, and playing cards with thieves 
and other disreputable characters. Most of the witnesses 
agreed that crime had increased and was increasing, al- 
though in the opinion of some of them London was more 
free from violent crimes than it had been when they were 
younger. They mentioned various causes of the increase 
of crime, and attributed it to unemployment, exposure of 
goods in shops, and the increase of London’s population. 

Sir Nathaniel Conant, who was chief magistrate of 
Bow Street, expressed surprising satisfaction with the 
existing state of affairs. He denied the existence of “flash- 
houses’, and that there was anything open to criticism in 
police methods; refused to recommend magisterial con- 
trol of the Watch and improvements in inter-office com- 
munication: expressed gratitude to the City aldermen for 
the help they gave him; and said that there was no increase 
of crime, but only in the numbers of persons arrested. 
Even Colquhoun, who followed, seemed to lend himself 
to this policy of resistance, and he was severely repri- 
manded by name, in one of the later reports, for attempt- 
ing to excuse the evil, tolerated by some magistrates, of 
allowing their clerks to act as attorneys for litigants in 
their courts. Colquhoun urged eagerly, however, the 
creation of a Central Police Board, and strongly recom- 
mended revision of the Criminal Code. Unlike many of 
his colleagues, he admitted, in the matter of parliamentary 
rewards, that the police were ‘rapacious enough’. He 
recommended that rewards should be given for good 
service only, and that their bestowal should be made only 
by magistrates and judges. He firmly declined to commit 
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himself on the subject of numbers of police. In his 
advocacy of a Central Board he used the phrase ‘deficiency 
of police’. Asked if he meant by this ‘a deficiency of law, 
or the establishment of police’, he replied, ‘I must state 
to the Committee that there has been so far no establish- 
ment of police at all.’ As part of his evidence he submitted 
a book which he had written entitled, / general view of the 
National Police System recommended by the Select Committee 
of Finance to the House of Commons, and the Functions of the 
proposed Central Board of Police Revenue, but this effort 
to recall the findings of Pitt’s Finance Committee of 1798 
was not welcomed. He referred also to ‘a Bill drawn under 
my inspection in the year 1799’. The following dialogue 
is an interesting echo of Pitt’s intended Police Reform, 
and his missed opportunities: 


‘Was that plan,’ so prepared by you, ever in contemplation by 
His Majesty’s Government?’ 

‘Certainly it was; I have understood its adoption was at one time 
determined upon.’ 

‘Do you know for what reason it was abandoned? 

‘I do not know; I never heard any reason assigned.” 


Colquhoun admitted the existence of most of the evils 
which Sir Nathaniel Conant and other magistrates denied, 
including “flash-houses’, obstruction to justice caused by 
lack of communication between the justices, and genuine 
increase of crime from other causes than increase of 
population. 

Mr. Robert Raynsford, a magistrate of Hatton Garden, 
said that he used to believe, before he was a magistrate, 
that the police nursed criminals for rewards, but that 
experience had made him change his view. He admitted 
the existence of ‘flash-houses’ and police collusion with 
their proprietors for watching and finding criminals. He 


acknowledged his belief that the Watch should be under 
1 Colquhoun’s plan for unified police control under a Central Board. 
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the control of magistrates, but hastened to add that the 
question was a difficult one to answer. 

The breezy Captain John Harriott of the Thames 
office entertained the committee with a long statement in 
which he tried to prove that it was he, and not Colquhoun, 
who had devised the Thames police scheme. He boldly 
advocated that it should be extended to cover the whole 
of London. 

An interesting but very disappointing witness was Henry 
Fielding’s son, William, who was a magistrate at Queen’s 
Square. He proposed that in each parish, there should 
be a ‘Superior Constable’, who would be attached to a 
police office and appointed by the magistrates, and have 
authority over all watchmen, parish constables, and police 
officers, with duties similar to those of a sergeant-major 
in the army. William Fielding suggested also that the 
fire insurance offices should adopt a system of crossing 
and interlocking patrols in various areas, each patrol con- 
sisting of two men, and that these should be given powers 
to act as constables. He was a very old man who, first 
as acting magistrate and later as a stipendiary, had had 
nearly fifty years’ experience. In view of this, and of his . 
parentage, and of the fact that he had been brought up 
by his uncle, Sir John Fielding, his attitude to police 
problems is unexpected. He said that he could see no 
benefit in any proposed plan for central police control, 
and questioned further on this assertion, he replied that 
the police would always be inadequate in times of trouble, 
even with better organization and a doubling of the num- 
bers of special constables. The remedy he proposed was 
to make arrangements for ensuring the rapid arrival of 
troops, but he agreed with a suggestion that an organized 
force of householders was a better means than troops for 
dealing with mob disorder. 

The magistrates were followed by a number of Bow 
Street Runners and other police officers. These were 
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unanimous in condemning the system of parliamentary 
rewards, and they urged that all payments should be made 
at the discretion of justices. On being questioned, some 
of the officers complained that by the time a conviction 
was secured there were so many claimants of the parlia- 
mentary reward that the share left to the police officers 
was infinitesimal. Much of the evidence of Vickery, 
Townsend, and others showed sound common sense, 
and in this respect was in marked contrast with what was 
given by some of their superiors. Townsend disliked 
capital punishment, except for serious crimes, and de- 
plored its effect on crime generally. Vickery said that 
juries often acquitted a prisoner for the sole reason that 
the evidence against him was given by a police officer who 
was subject to a reward if the verdict went the other way. 
He made the proposal that there should be a force of 
‘Constables of England’, consisting of officers who would 
be empowered to serve warrants anywhere in the land, 
without having to obtain endorsement by local magistrates, 
who were the cause of much delay and many escapes from 
justice. He was careful to add that he did not know 
‘whether it would be considered at all a trespass upon the 
liberties of the subject’. He suggested that all parish 
constables should be paid men, and not merely trades- 
men forced to do the work or find deputies to do it for 
them, and he advocated the organization of police com- 
munication throughout the country. ‘I do not know,’ he 
remarked hopefully, ‘whether the House has it in con- 
templation to extend the Police to the country as well as 
to town.’ No answer was given, and there is no comment 
on his views in any of the reports. 

Sir John Silvester, Bt., F.R.S., who had been Racordes 
of the City during a period of ithinfeen years, gave the 
committee his emphatic opinion that increase of the crime 
of picking pockets was due to the removal of the death 
sentence as a punishment. Asked if he did not think that 
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the increase was due to a greater readiness to prosecute 
on the part of those who disliked responsibility of having 
children hanged, he replied, ‘No. I think that is a fallacy.’ 
Asked if he thought that pardon after capital sentence 
had the same effect as its abolition in increasing crime, he 
said, “Yes, I do: it isa melancholy thing to say.’ He flatly 
declined to give his views on the subject of better organiza- 
tion of the police. Pressed on this point, he admitted that 
he had many ideas, but that they were all subject to ‘the 
danger of trenching on the liberty of the subject.’ He 
expressed strong approval of the system of parliamentary 
rewards, and deprecated the suggestion that it should be 
abolished in favour of a system of ae service rewards by 
magistrates. 

Many witnesses stated that crime was increasing and 
that this could not be accounted for by increase of popula- 
tion alone. The majority stressed the growth. of juvenile 
crime, and this aspect of the subject received special at- 
tention from the committee. The Rev. Horace Cotton, 
the well-known chaplain of Newgate Prison, told them 
about four boys confined there whose ages were nine, 
eleven, twelve, and thirteen respectively. The child of 
nine had been sentenced to death. He confessed that he 
had been keeping, by theft, a ‘flash-girl’. The chaplain 
said that all the boys who came under his care were found 
to have been doing this; that the girls came to the prison 
to visit them, and were obviously young, common 
prostitutes. | 

The prevalence and increase of prostitutes and dis- 
orderly houses and of ‘brothels for children of both sexes’ 
were the theme of many witnesses who complained that 
there was no means of dealing with the evils, because the 
police were too few in number, and because there was no 
place to which the army of prostitutes could be consigned 
if there were enough police to arrest them. Prosecution 
of proprietors of disorderly houses was shown to be a 
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course of action strongly resented by parish ratepayers 
who had to pay for it, although they were loud in com- 
plaint that nothing was being done. 

A particularly interesting witness at this stage was 
Robert Owen, the Lancashire mill-owner and ‘founder’ 
of Socialism. The committee questioned him eagerly 
about the fact that he had kept his entire staff idle, on 
full pay, for four months during the war with America 
when the price of cotton became prohibitive. Asked upon 
what principle he recommended sucha measure, he replied, 
“On the principle of preventing crime, and its consequent 

/misery: because if the poor cannot procure employment 

/ and are not supported, they must commit crimes, or starve: 
and I have always considered that £7,000 to have been 
more advantageously expended than any other part of 
our capital.’ 

Romilly showed, in evidence, the absurdity of the argu- 
ment that removal of the death penalty was the cause of 
increase in the crime of picking pockets. He challenged 
denial of the fact that there had been equal increase of 
the crimes of stealing from shops and dwelling-houses for 
which hanging was still the penalty, in spite of his efforts. 

One witness tried to prove that the City with its paid 
patrols and 314 ward constables was an example to the 
rest of London. It was admitted that nineteen out of 
every twenty constables were paid deputies, and the whole 
evidence was discounted by a petition, given in the appen- 
dix, which was received from a large body of City in- 
habitants. It complained of the increase and behaviour 
of prostitutes in the City, and of the inefficiency and weak- 
ness of the ‘patrols, watchmenand night officers of the City’, 
who were accused of encouraging and conniving at crime. 


All the above evidence is taken from the preliminary 
report. The First Report,' which was printed on May 2, 


1 Reports, Commitiees, 1817, vol. vil. 
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1817, is of no particular interest as it deals almost entirely 
with the subject of licensing. It reveals the existence of 
widespread corruption, and the unsavoury power of 
brewers and distillers over magistrates. 

The Second Report,! printed on July 8, 1817, is divided 
into two parts. The first deals with the subject of parlia- 
mentary rewards, and the second covers a proposal for 
the establishment of penitentiary prisons. 

In the first part the system of parliamentary rewards was 
severely condemned, and the magistrates who gave evi- 
dence in its favour and denied its bad effect on the police 
were strongly reproved. The committee mentioned that, 
since giving evidence before them, a Bow Street Runner 
called Vaughan had been sentenbed to death for instigat- 
ing a person to commit a crime with the intention of 
betraying him and-claiming a reward. They pleaded that 
the system of rewards could not too soon be abandoned. 

Under the second heading the committee recom- 
mended the establishment of a penitentiary for juvenile 
offenders. They expressed deep concern regarding the 
thousands of children in London who were engaged daily 
in the commission of crime. Among the many causes _ 
of its increase they mentioned the ‘brothels almost exclu- 
sively set apart for children of both sexes’, and the bad 
management of prisons ‘which are schools and academies 
of vice’. The prisons are described as being ‘a discredit 
to those who have the direction of them, and who are 
deeply amenable to the Public for the evils that arise from 
their mismanagement’. The crowding and mixing of 
children with hardened criminals is deplored. “No one 
but those who have witnessed such painful exhibitions 
can be aware of the pleasure which the older thieves take 
in corrupting those who have just entered into vicious 
crimes.” The report stated that, when they were dis- 
charged, these children had nothing to turn to again in 


1 Reports, Committees, 1817, vol. vii. 
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order to live, except thieving and begging, as they had no 
friends, and no homes. ‘In reality prison is their only 
home.’ Flogging them is stated to be ‘a practice than 
which nothing tends more to harden and degrade’, and 
the question is asked, “How can they subsist ?” 

The answer given is that penitentiary houses should be 
provided for child criminals, and a scheme for one 
establishment is provided with full details, including 
architectural plans. The cost is estimated as £24,000, 
and the accommodation is for 400 boys. 

The evidence of witnesses which is attached to this 
report is largely repetitive, and contains nothing new that 
deserves special mention. 


The Third Report! printed on June 5, 1818, opens 
with an account and a strong condemnation of each of the 
London prisons. For reasons which were not explained, 
but appear to have been an objection on the part of the 
City authorities, Newgate was not included in the com- 
mittee’s round of inspection. They visited Tothill Fields, 
Clerkenwell, and Cold Bath Fields, which were at that 
time the three other largest, and wrote ‘taking also into 
consideration the acknowledged deficiencies of the county 
and city prison of Newgate’, they “cannot refrain from 
calling attention to the deplorable state of all these places 
of confinement’. To the state of the prisons the committee 
attributed much of the increase of crime, and they strongly 
recommended a system of classification of prisoners, and 
a separate establishment for females,” on the grounds that 


1 Tbid., 1818, vol. vu. 

2 Mrs. Fry’s evidence is of interest in this connexion. After describing the 
‘very bad effects’ of the uncertainty of the law she spoke of the curious feeling 
among prisoners that hanging was a full atonement for anything they might 
have done, with the consequence that small crimes, in their effect on the minds 
of prisoners, were raised to the seriousness of murder. She added: ‘I am quite 
sure from observation; that the law holds up this to the people, that property 
is more valuable than life; this they act upon in their own way, and they there- 
fore scruple less to commit murder to obtain property.’ (Ibid. 1818, vol. viii.) 
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‘every civilised nation in Europe is bringing into active 
“operation the principle of that sound and rational policy, 
(i designated by the Penitentiary System’. 

The report then proceeded to consideration of the ‘State 
of the Police’. No mention was made of the matter of 
increased numbers, although the necessity for this is 
made obvious on almost every page without being stated 
by witnesses. Colquhoun’s plan was rejected. It is re- 
ferred to very inaccurately as a scheme for a ‘Central 
Board of Police which should correspond with all parts of 
the kingdom,’ and this is what was said of it: 

‘Many very plausible reasons were adduced to demonstrate the 
advantage of such a plan, and your Committee are aware that some 
proposition of a similar nature was recommended by the Watch 
and Ward Committee in 1812: But upon a careful examination 
of all the arguments in favour of this plan, your Committee are of 
opinion that it would not be advisable to adopt such a measure, 
since by far the greater number of offences committed are un- 
doubtedly not of a serious nature; and that those which include 
the more enormous offences are at present rapidly published and 
circulated by the press, the correspondence of magistrates, and the 
Hue and Cry Police Gazette!! . . 

“The police establishment of the City of London. . . has received, 
what it well merits, great commendation.” At the same time your 
Committee have received information, which satisfies them, that 
even in the city, where the machinery of the police is better adapted 
for the prevention and discovery of crime than in the other parts 
of the Metropolis, great abuses have prevailed and still continue 
to; prevails 


Under the pressure of the taboo, the committee con- 
tinued on their course of muddled reasoning and con- 
tradictions. They found that none of the recommendations 
of the committee of 1812 had been applied, and decided 
that it was “expedient to make some immediate alteration 
in the general mode of conducting the inferior depart- 


1 The Bow Street journal started under another name by Henry Fielding. 
2 ‘The witnesses who gave it this were city officials. 
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ment of the Police’. They regretted the absence of unity 
in police organization, and in their confusion of ideas took 
hold of William Fielding’s ‘Sergeant-Major’ proposal 
and tried to make something out of it. They suggested 
that the office of parish high constable, which at the time 
had few or no duties connected with it, should be made 
a salaried post, and that the occupant should be given 
control of all the police in his district, under the authority 
of a magistrate. The subject of parish constables, who 
were in fact nearly all paid deputies, inspired a sudden 
outburst of wrath. 

“These deputies in many instances are characters of the worst 
and lowest description . . . having some expense and no salary, 
they live by extortion; by countenancing all species of vice; by an 
understanding with the keepers of brothels and disorderly ale- 
houses; by attending in courts of justice, and giving there false 
evidence to ensure conviction, when their expenses are paid; and 
by all the various means by which artful and designing men can 
entrap the weak, and prey upon the unwary.’ 


Some vague suggestions followed in recommendation 
of improved selection of deputies and watchmen. “The 
Committee recommend the evidence upon this subject to 
the serious attention of the House. They feel convinced 
that some efficient remedy is requisite; and they trust 
the consideration of Parliament will be directed to it in 
the ensuing session.’ Having lifted a corner of the veil 
from the ‘State of the Police’, and refused to suggest the 

emedy of central control or any alternative, the com- 
mittee prepared themselves to hand back politely to those 
‘ who had given it to them to carry, the troublesome and 
embarrassing baby of police reform. At this stage, some 
consciousness of their blatant neglect of duty must have 
affected them, and roused them to an attempt at justifica- 
tion. It is difficult to account otherwise for the extra- 
ordinary outburst with which the report ends. This is a 
long paragraph which deserves quotation in full, as it 
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presents a unique view of the difficulty of even mentioning 
the subject of police reform at this period. 


PREVENTION OF Crime. This is a subject of great difficulty. 
It is no doubt true that to prevent crime is better than to punish 
it; but the difficulty is not in the end but the means; and though 
your Committee could imagine a system of police that might 
arrive at the object sought for; yet, in a free country, or even 
in one where any unrestrained intercourse of society 1s admitted, 
such a system would of necessity be odious and repulsive, and 
one which no government could be able to carry into execution. 
In despotic countries it has never yet succeeded to the extent 
aimed at by those theorists; and among a free people the very 
proposal would be rejected with abhorrence; it would be a plan 
which would make every servant of every house a spy on the 
actions of his master, and all classes of society spies on each 
other. The police of a free country is to be found in rational 
and humane laws—in an effective and enlightened magistracy 
—and in the judicious and proper selection of those officers of 
justice, in whose hands, as conservators of the peace, executive 
duties are legally placed. But above all, on the moral habits 
and opinions of the people; and in proportion as these approxi- 
mate towards a state of perfection, so that people may rest in 
security; and though their property may occasionally be invaded, 
or their lives endangered by the hands of wicked and desperate 
individuals, yet the institutions of the country being sound, its 
laws well adjusted, and justice executed against offenders, no 
greater safeguard can be obtained without sacrificing all those 
rights which society was instituted to preserve. 


These very brave words were of no consolation or 
assistance to authority faced at the time with the menace 
of increase of crime, part of the problem of which, in 
London alone, was the army of the homeless children, 
estimated at eight thousand, who lived by stealing and 
begging. Worse still was the constant menace of mob 
disorder, and the knowledge that the ‘thin red line’ of the 
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Guards was all that stood, from day to day, between order 
and chaos, and that the dangers of using it as a defence 
made it unable to save the dignity of Parliament and its 
members from one humiliation after another, whenever 
the mobs of the town found occasion to assemble in its 
neighbourhood. The reports confirmed emphatically and 
unhelpfully, the corruption, disunity, and utter uselessness 
of the rabble of beadles, watchmen, deputy-constables, 
and undisciplined police officers whose function was the 
maintenance of order, and rejected with strong and force- 
ful language the controlled organization which was the 
obvious and only remedy. Like the reports of so many 
other committees, but more deservedly than in some 
instances, they were consigned to oblivion, and were given 
neither the honour of a serious debate, nor the honour, 
so far as is known, of being the basis even of the draft of 
a proposed Bill. 
Meanwhile, the state of affairs in London, serious as it 
was, had become only an item of the problem of crime 
and disorder which menaced authority from every part of 
the kingdom. The new town concentrations of popula- 
tion had become Londons of lesser size, with the same 
‘poverty and destitution, the same potential explosive pro- 
/perties, and the same deficiencies of power for the main- 
/ tenance of order and the preservation of life and property. 
Both in towns and in the country-side the centuries-old 
organization of independent magistrate and parish con- 
stable was under pressure of the new phenomenon of vast 
mobs of desperate and starving men and women, spring- 
ing up now here, now there, whenever a sudden jolt in the 
creaking and badly oiled new machinery of the Industrial 
Revolution deprived them of mass livelihood and drove 
them to mass despair. 
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CHAPTER XIV 


The progressive weakening of all authority’s weapons. Sidmouth’s discovery 
of unexploited possibilities of the Yeomanry. Their success in the riots of 
1818. Their failure at Manchester in 1819 the cause of ‘The Massacre of 
Peterloo. Effect on the country. Abject fear and despair of Ministers 
revealed by their correspondence. Wellington’s calm in contrast. Authority 
saved temporarily by effect on the country of the Cato Street Conspiracy. 
Authority's methods at trials. 


AVING decided to do nothing in the matter of 

police reform, and to leave unrepaired the deficiency 
which was the real weakness of its position, authority 
turned its attention to the state of the other forces at its 
disposal with new vigour. Parish constables and watch- 
men were now acknowledged to be useless in London, 
and were nothing more than a name in the country 
districts. Popular unwillingness to serve and resistance 
to magistrates’ orders were becoming a feature of the 
enrolment of special constables that was quickly proving 
the impossibility of relying on this resource for any but 
small numbers. The old volunteers were no longer in 
existence, and as they had been recruited from all classes 
their resuscitation was now out of the question. The 
militia had been disbanded, and the danger of calling 
them to the colours again was too formidable to be faced. 
The Regular Army had been reduced to a minimum, but 
its discipline was excellent. Financial considerations are 
said to have prevented its increase, and it was suffering 
a prolonged and serious strain through the uses to which 
it was being put as authority’s chief weapon against 
disorder. Signs of popular hostility against the Army 
were increasing, and were not confined to the working 
classes. Even increased use of troops for ceremonial pur- 
poses at Court functions was made the subject of heated 
debates in both Houses of Parliament in 1816, not by the 
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Radicals, but by the right-wing Grenvillite Whigs, one of 
whom, Lord Milton, accused the Government of ‘a desire 
to accustom the people to see soldiers employed in situa- 
tions where, according to the principles of the constitution, 
peace officers had hitherto been deemed sufficient’. 

In surveying the growing menace which confronted it, 
and the weakening of its powers, authority in the person 
of Sidmouth saw possibilities in a weapon which had not 
formerly been regarded as of special value, and he pro- 
ceeded to sharpen it. The Yeomanry Cavalry were volun- 
teers, but they were exceptional in being officered mostly 
by landowners and recruited from a class which could be 
relied upon to regard repression of mobs as personal 
defence of its own property and privileges. The success 
of Yeomanry sabre-charges on many occasions gave 
Grounds for Sidmouth’s new high hopes of them. He 

/ made plans for increasing their numbers and encouraging 
them, and he made the profound mistake of raising troops 
of them in the northern towns. 

In the Commons, on February 28, 1817,? the Under- 
Secretary for the Home Department announced ‘the 
exalted opinion’ which the Government had of the 
Yeomanry, and spoke of the ‘zeal, promptness, alacrity, 
and public spirit with which they had attended the 
summons of the civil magistrate, and on many occasions 
protected the peace of the country’. He told the House 
that ‘every effort had been made by the Home Secretary 
of State to increase the Yeomanry in all parts of the 
country especially where the spirit of disturbance pre- 
vailed’, and said that ‘he was convinced that on the 
Yeomanry, the constitutional force of the country, its tran- 
quillity mainly depended’. That the House was tolerant 
of the idea is clear from the reply of the Grenvillite 
Whigs, expressed by Charles Wynne, who said that ‘the 
people would in many instances be debarred from violence 


1 Parl. Debates, vol. lxxiv. 780. 
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by seeing those arrayed against them to whom they were 
accustomed to look up to as their masters’. 

Dean Pellew wrote that Sidmouth, in 1816, ‘omitted no 
opportunity of recommending what he considered the 
best remedy for the evil, an augmentation of the Yeo- 
manry corps’,! and in a written reply to a demand for a 
troop of cavalry to be stationed at Blackburn, a member 
was informed on behalf of the Home Secretary that ‘it 
was a matter of surprise, considering the zeal and loyalty 
of the county of Lancaster, that it was provided with so 
small an establishment of that description of force which 
was so peculiarly adopted to the present circumstances 
of the country—he meant Yeomanry cavalry’. This 
deficiency was made good with carelessness in method 
which accounted in 1819 for results which were un- 
fortunate for all concerned. 


The disastrous years of 1816-17 were followed by a 
short period of prosperity. As production decreased, 
prices adjusted themselves, demand returned, and employ- 
ment became general everywhere with consequent peace 
throughout the country, in spite of the prolonged and 


Boke ae efforts of the temporarily baffled political 


agitators, and in spite of the continued existence of 
political and social evils. Trade during 1818 was ‘singu- 
larly prosperous’.3 Authority was given a short breathing- 
space and took occasion to congratulate itself in speeches 
in Parliament. 

This complacency was short-lived. At the height of the 
new boom an entirely new species of disorder made its. 
appearance. Demand for labour in Lancashire became so 
great that there were not enough workers to satisfy it, and 
for the first time in history they proceeded to exploit the 
situation. They formed themselves into combines and 
struck for higher wages. The strikes led to disorders 

1 Sidmouth, vol. iii, p. 154. 2 Ibid. 3 Walpole, vol. i, p. 476. 
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which paralysed the civil power and drove the magistrates 
into hiding. The Yeomanry took control, restored order 
with their sabres, received loud oratorical thanks and 
ongratulations from authority, and were féted and pre- 

Basted with addresses by various towns throughout the 
country. 

As quickly as the following year the inevitable slump 
ollowed the boom, and another disastrous wave of trade 

\depression swept the country. Reduction of wages, un- 
employment, and starvation became again the normal fate 
of workers in all districts, and the consequent suffering 
and disorders filled the Radicals with new hope. Much 
of Sidmouth’s earlier repressive legislation had been re- 
pealed, and advantage was taken of this fact to organize 
monster demonstrations in the suffering districts for 
alleged purposes which could be regarded as being within 
the law. A sudden epidemic of these meetings at Smith- 
field, Birmingham, Leeds, Stockport, and elsewhere 

\ /alarmed the country, but were regarded by authority with 
what appears to have been indifference; an attitude in- 
spired, probably, more by hesitation and lack of policy 
than by lack of fear. In August 1819 rumoured arrange- 
ments in preparation of a mass meeting at Manchester 
put the local authorities there into a state of mind border- 
ing on consternation. 

Spies brought news of mass enthusiasm in all the sur- 
rounding parts of the country, of night assemblies and 
secret drilling, of collections of arms, and of the coming 
luge concentration of the people in Manchester on the 
morning of August 16. The machinery of local govern- 
ment in those days was largely in the hands of the magis- 
trates, many of whom were clergymen of the ‘Black 
Dragoon’ type. They were entirely responsible for both 
policy and action in all matters of peace preservation, and 
had practically no connexion with the Home Office in 
London, which did not interfere with them or assist them 
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except in an advisory capacity. The magistrates were 
obliged to evolve their own arrangements, but they had 
power to give orders to the military. In view of the 
numbers expected in Manchester on August 16, and in 
view also of their reported war-like disposition, the 
magistrates decided that the situation was likely to be 
beyond the control of Yeomanry, and they consulted 
_ General Byng, who was in command of the troops in the 
north. The result was a formidable military assemblage at 
Manchester consisting of six troops of the 15th Hussars, 
one troop of Horse Artillery with two guns, most of the 
31st Foot, some companies of the 88th Foot, six troops 
of the Cheshire Yeomanry, and lastly, about forty members 
of the recently formed Manchester Yeomanry. Of these 
_an officer of the Hussars, Lieutenant Joliffe, wrote later:! 
‘ ‘Their ranks were filled chiefly by wealthy master manu- 
facturers; and without the knowledge possessed by a 
(strictly speaking) military body, they were placed, most 
unwisely as it appeared, under the immediate command 
and order of the civil authorities.’ 

The scene of the meeting was St. Peter’s Fields, open 
ground which is now built over by the Free Trade Hall 
and other well-known structures in the centre of Man- 
chester. The area was about two acres. It was surrounded 
by scattered houses, and building operations were in 
progress as a result of which timber and materials had 
been dumped on it. On the east side of it there was a 
short row of houses, which overlooked it, and the magis- 
trates selected the one at the northern end of the row, the 
property of a shopkeeper named Buxton, as their head- 
quarters for the day. At right angles to the house and 
almost exactly one hundred yards in front of it was a 
platform made from a couple of wagons, which had been 
prepared for the speakers, facing north. 


1 Three Accounts of Peterloo, p. 50, by F. A. Bruton. Lieut. Joliffe at a later 
date became Lord Hylton. 4 
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The magistrates’ plan was to allow the meeting to 
assemble and then to arrest the leaders with the help, if 
necessary, of the troops. In addition to these, they col- 
lected a force of between two and three hundred special 
constables, and arranged them in two bodies; one at the 
platform and one at the house for its protection. The 
remainder were drawn up in a double row to form a 
narrow lane between the two groups, connecting them. 

On the morning of August 16 magistrates, troops, and 
special constables were at their posts at an early hour. 
The day was hot and sunny, and throughout the morning 
procession after procession of men and women from all 
parts of the surrounding district arrived, with bands and 
banners, marching with alarmingly impressive good order 
and discipline. They converged on the field, and filled 
most of it, their estimated numbers being between fifty 
and sixty thousand. It was clear that in this respect, at 
least, reports of what was going to happen were not 
exaggerated, but peaceful intentions were soon made 
obvious by the large numbers of women and children 
present, many of the latter being in their mother’s arms. 
There was noticeable, also, a total absence of arms other 
than the usual country walking-sticks, and reliable and 
unbiased witnesses estimated later that these were carried 
by not more than one man in every ten. 

That the spirit of the assembly was in tune, in the early 
stages, with the sunny state of the weather is apparent 
from the account of it given by John Benjamin Smith, a 
young Manchester business man, who afterwards became 
famous as a Corn Law reformer :! 

‘I had no intention of going to this meeting, but my aunt called 
at the Counting House and asked me to accompany her to Mrs. 
Orton’s, Mount Street, St. Peter’s Field, to see the great meeting 
—a house overlooking the whole space, and next but one to where 
the magistrates were assembled. We reached there about half-past 


¥ Ibid. p..65. 
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eleven o’clock, and on our way saw large bodies of men and women 
with bands playing and flags and banners bearing devices: ““No Corn 
Laws”, “‘Reform’’, &c. There were crowds of people in all direc- 
tions, full of good humour, laughing and shouting and making fun. 
I always wore a white hat in summer, and I found that Mr. Hunt 
also wore a white hat, and it became the symbol of radicalism, and 
may have been the cause of the politeness shown to us by the crowd. 

‘It seemed to be a gala day with the country people who were 
mostly dressed in their best and brought with them their wives, 
and when I saw boys and girls taking their fathers’ hand in the 
procession, I observed to my Aunt: ‘These are the guarantees of 
their peaceable intentions—we need have no fears.” ’ 


After the people had assembled, the Radical orator 
Hunt, who was chairman of the meeting, arrived in a 
barouche, drawn by men, and he was accompanied by 
friends of whom one, at least, was a lady. The party was 
received with cheers and the removal of hats, an incident 
which was important from the point of view of later 
evidence as it gave all witnesses a sudden clear view of the 
special constables. Hunt mounted the platform and began 
to speak, and the magistrates then ordered Nadin, the 
Manchester deputy-constable, to go and arrest him. Both 
Nadin and his assistant flatly declined this honour, and 
pleaded the impossibility of carrying out the order with- 
out military support, having no faith apparently in the 
strength of the lane of special constables up which they 
were expected to march, or in the strength of the con- 
stables at the platform. The magistrates sent off two 
messengers, one for the Manchester Yeomanry, and the 
other for Colonel L’Estrange, an infantryman who was 
locally in command of all the troops. The Yeomanry 
arrived first, coming round, in column, the right of the 
magistrates’ house, and they halted a little to the right of 
it and in front of it. The platform was less than a hundred 
yards from them. They were told to accompany Nadin. 
They were very awkward soldiers and were apparently 
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unable to keep together even at a walk, a method of 
progress which was in any case impossible owing to the 
density of the crowd. The people gave them a cheer, and 
they cheered in answer. Their ranks were already seen 
to be in some disorder, and finding themselves unable to 
proceed at a walk they suddenly charged, with the result 
that they were thrown into hopeless confusion which 
soon became panic as they found themselves separated 
individually and in groups. Completely losing their heads, 
they slashed with their sabres in all directions, hitting 
men, women, and children in the crowd and special 
constables, indiscriminately. At this moment Colonel 
’Estrange arrived with the Hussars, and calmly asked 
the magistrates for orders. ‘Good God, sir!’ said one of 
them, Hulton, “Do you not see how they are attacking the 
Yeomanry? Disperse the crowd!’! L’Estrange ordered 
two squadrons of the Hussars to charge. According to 
Lieutenant Joliffe: 

“The words “Front!” and “Forward!” were given, and the 
trumpet sounded the charge at the very moment the threes wheeled 
up. When fronted, our line extended quite across the ground, which 
in all parts was so filled with people that their hats seemed to touch. 
It was then for the first time that I saw the Manchester troop of 
Yeomanry; they were scattered singly or in small groups over the 
greater part of the field, literally hemmed up and hedged into the 
mob so that they were powerless either to make an impression or to 
escape; in fact they were in the power of those whom they were 
designed to overawe, and it required only a glance to discover their 
helpless position, and the necessity of our being brought to their 
rescue, . . . [he charge of the Hussars, to which I have just 
alluded, swept this mingled mass of human beings before it; people, 
yeomen, and constables, in their confused attempts to escape, ran 
one over the other; so that by the time we had arrived at the end 
of the field the fugitives were literally piled up to a considerable 
elevation above the level of the ground.”? 


1 Annual Register, 1820, Part 2, p. 849. 
2 Three Accounts of Peterloo, pp. 51-3. 
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The casualties amounted to eleven killed and between 
five hundred and six hundred wounded. Much of the 
controversy, which for more than a century has waged 
round these figures, has been set at rest by recent dis- 
coveries of the reports and proceedings of private bodies 
of subscribers who organized, at the time, the care of the 
sufferers. This evidence is ably analysed by Mr. F. A. 
Bruton in the notes with which he concludes his editing 
of Three Accounts of Peterloo. 

The flame of indignation which spread rapidly over 
the country with the news of the catastrophe was fanned 
by the immediate action of the Government. Promptly 
on receipt of the bare outline of the story, and without 
waiting for details, Sidmouth secured and forwarded to 
the magistrates the following expression of royal apprecia- 
tion of their services: 


‘To the Lord Viscount Sidmouth, from the Royal George Yacht, 

Christchurch. 

‘My Lord, 

“The Prince Regent commands me to convey to your Lordship 
his approbation and high commendation of the conduct of the 
Magistrates and civil authorities at Manchester, as well as of the 
officers and troops, both regular and yeomanry cavalry, whose 
firmness and effectual support of the civil power preserved the peace 
of the town upon that most critical occasion... 

*R. BLOMFIELD.’ 


The news of “Peterloo’ reached London on August 17. 
Two magistrates arrived with the full story on the 18th. 
The Prince Regent’s letter was written on his yacht at 
Christchurch on the 19th, and this was remarkably quick 
procedure in days when there was no telegraph. Having © 
unthinkingly taken the course of approving both magis- 
trates and Yeomanry, the Government felt, themselves 
obliged to continue in it, and they refused to allow that 
anything that had been done was in any way open to 
criticism. Their difficulties in maintaining this attitude 
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became increasingly apparent as time passed, and the 
consequences on the minds of a younger generation of 
politicians had a marked effect on their subsequent careers. 
The Government’s first trouble was the difficulty of prov- 
ing the illegality of the Manchester meeting. Hunt and 
his colleagues were arrested, but it was found impossible 
sto charge them with high treason. The Government’s 
whole attitude, both in support and defence of the magis- 
trates and in condemnation of the people, had to be based 
on blatant denial and suppression of evidence which dis- 
gusted all but close adherents, and roused anger and 
opposition among the lukewarm. The Grenvillite Whigs 
in Parliament assumed aloofness, but the bulk of the 
others swung violently towards the Radicals, and by their 
action they guided the growing tendency of the middle 
classes through the country, and especially in the north, to 
see in the Radicals’ reform proposals a policy which would 
serve their interests no less than those of the workers. 
Mass meetings of Radicals and their Whig supporters 
were held all over the country for the purpose of express- 
ing indignation. The City of London excelled itself by 
not only presenting a petition to the Prince Regent de- 
manding the removal of Ministers, but by insisting on the 
traditional right of reading it aloud in his presence. An 
incident, much more disturbing to those Ministers than 
the effort of the City, was a mass meeting in Yorkshire, 
which was convened by no less a person than the Lord 
Lieutenant, the Whig landowner, Earl Fitzwilliam. For 
this action he was promptly dismissed, but his open en- 
couragement of the Radicals was a significant sign of the 
times which gave more anxiety to the Government than 
Jee events at St. Peter’s Fields. The country was in a 
ferment from political as well as economic causes, and in 
the view of authority the Whigs were giving to a subver- 
sive movement support which made it a serious danger 
to the State. 
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Although the disturbances of 1819 were political in 
expression, they drew their force and inspiration almost 
wholly from economic suffering. The Radicals’ success 
in turning this into political action gave the impression 
that they alone were the cause of trouble. Partly to cover 

its helplessness in the economic field, and partly because 
it seriously feared them, authority took the view that all * 

. Ahe ills from which the country suffered, and particularly 

“ the threat of revolution and anarchy, were the work of 
Radical plotters. That Ministers believed sincerely that 
an upheaval threatening the foundations of all established 
order was at hand is clear from their correspondence at 
this period. 

On October 17, 1819, Sidmouth wrote to Sir John 
Byng, who was in command of the troops in the north: 
‘My dear Sir, 

‘From information which has reached me from different quarters, 
it appears that the 1st of November is the day on which it is now 
in contemplation that the general rising should take place... .”! 


Lord Eldon, writing to his brother, Sir William Scott, 
in an undated letter after Peterloo, stated: 


“The accounts in general, from the disturbed districts, very 
gloomy, portending storms, and those not far off. The better sort — 
of people in the kingdom are, as it seems to me, insane—they are 
divisible into two classes. ‘The one insane, and manifesting that 
insanity in perfect apathy, eating and drinking, as if there was no 
danger of political death, yea, even to-morrow: the other, your 
Cokes, your Bedfords, &c. hallooing on an infuriate multitude to 
those acts of desperation and fury, which will first destroy those 
who encourage the perpetration of them. We are in a state, in 
which the country must make new laws to meet this state of things, 
or we must make a shocking choice between military government 
and anarchy.” 


In another undated letter to his brother, believed to 
have been written a month later, Eldon develops the 


1 Pellew, Sidmouth, vol. iii, p. 294. 2 Twiss, Eldon, vol. ii, p. 340. 
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theme of repressive legislation as the only hope of the 
country’s salvation: 

“As sure as I am living, nothing but Parliament can attempt a 
remedy for present evils. Whether that attempt will succeed, I 
know not; but, if Ministers will not try it, they ought to make way 
for other Ministers, who either will try it, or some other measure, 
which may occur to them and does not occur to me. God bless 


you, and may his providence avert the evils which seem impending 
over us!”! 


_ Other evidence shows that Eldon favoured a drastic 
passing of repressive laws which would have been possible 
only under a ‘military government’. The calm which 
followed the eventual passing of the Six Acts was due to 
two causes, unforeseen by Ministers. It was caused by 
another swing of the trade pendulum, and by the elimina- 
tion, again temporary, of the economic causes of disorder. 
The Six Acts were accepted without being answered by 
revolt partly because Radical demands had become the 
official parliamentary policy of a large, powerful section 
among the Whigs, and the impression was made that 
reform of every kind had become the common cause of 
both middle and working classes, with consequent pacifica- 
tion of the latter. 

Sidmouth wrote to Eldon on October 17, 1819: “The 
spirit of disaffection is gaining ground, and would that I 
could persuade myself of the sufficiency of our means, 
either in law or force, to curb that spirit, or to control and 
crush its impending, and too probable effects.’ On 
October 21 he wrote: “The clouds in the North are very 
black, and I think they must burst.’ 

Nothing happened. On the same date Wellington 
wrote to Byng, and his letter is of particular interest as it 
throws, together with Byng’s reply, a sidelight on affairs 
in the north, and reveals, on Wellington’s part, a remark- 
able optimism which he found reason to discard a little 

1 Tbid., p. 345. *\ Ibid: Ds 447; 
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later, at a time when the self-confidence of his ministerial 
colleagues had been restored. 

Wellington sent Byng some advice on how to handle 
mobs, part of which is as follows: 


‘As long as no misfortune happens to them (the troops) the mis- 
chief will be confined to plunder and a little murder, and will not 
be irretrievable; but it is impossible to foresee how far it will go 
if the mob shall in any instance get the better of the troops. . . 
expose no small detachments in a populous town to the danger of 
being disarmed, insulted or destroyed. It is much better that a 
town should be plundered and even some lives lost, than that the 
whole country should be exposed to the danger which would result 
from the success of the mob against even a small detachment of the 
troops... . 

‘In the existing state of things, I consider 200 or 300 good 
infantry with a little cavalry, fully sufficient for any mob of any 
numbers.’ 


Byng replied on October 23: 


_ ‘T have always fought against the dispersion of my force in trivial 

detachments; it is quite impossible to defeat the disaffected if they 
rise, and to protect at the same time any town from plunder; that 
resistance should be made by the inhabitants... but I am sorry 
to say the general remark from the manufacturers in and near 
Manchester has been that government is bound to protect them 
and their property.”? — 

It is remarkable that Ministers, in the dilemmain which 
they found themselves at the time, never seem to haye 
considered the possibility of making use of the police idea, 
even when they confessed to each other that they were at 
the end of their resources. An interesting change of 
outlook in this connexion occurred a little later, but not 
before they had proceeded farther along the tangled and 
stormy path which they persisted in trying to follow. In 
spite of his declared lack of faith in the ‘means’ at his dis- 


1 Wellington, Despatches, Correspondence and Memoranda, 1819-1822, vol. i, 
pp. 80-2. 
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posal, Sidmouth decided again, after Peterloo, on ‘pro- 
moting the formation of corps of yeomanry’,! a proposal 
which more than any other he ever made reveals the true 
nature of the firmness for which he has been given credit. 
Wellington advised calling up the whole of the militia, 
but Sidmouth’s biographer records, ‘It does not appear 
from the papers of Lord Sidmouth that any immediate 
steps were taken in furtherance of His Grace’s valuable 
suggestion’.2 That expense was not the real difficulty is 
shown by Sidmouth’s recruitment of eleven thousand 
army veterans, whom he mobilized in battalions and sent 
to Chatham, Portsmouth, and other centres for the relief 
of active troops for service in the north. He also circu- 
larized the Lord-Lieutenants, bidding them collect or 
make useless all privately owned cannon in their areas.3 


When Parliament was summoned for the purpose of 
passing the Six Acts, the following remarkable sentiments 
were put by Ministers into the mouth of the Prince 
Regent on the occasion of his opening speech. Parlia- 
ment was invited to ‘impress upon the minds of all classes 
of his Majesty’s subjects that it is from the cultivation of 
the principles of religion, and from a just subordination 
to lawful authority that we can alone expect the continu- 
ance of that Divine favour and protection which have 
hitherto been so signally experienced in this kingdom.’* 

The Six Acts prohibited drilling and limited public 
meetings; imposed a fourpenny stamp on all periodical 

ublications, including newspapers; authorized the seizure 
_ of anything that could be called a seditious or blasphemous 
libel; and allowed magistrates to search houses for arms. 
Their net effect was to suppress the reading of all forms 
of political and economic literature almost entirely, and 
to make political expression and complaint of any kind 


T Pellew, Sidmouth, vol. iii, p. 292. 2 Thid., p. 326, 
3 Annual Register, 1819, Nov. 4 [bid., ch. VIII, p. 117. 
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a privilege of the powerful. They greatly increased the 
prevailing indignation against the Government, and to- 
gether with the general effect of Peterloo, did much to 
shake faith in the principles of old-fashioned Toryism in 
thinking circles, especially those of the younger genera- 
tion at the universities. The Six Acts gave new inspiration 
to the demand for reform, not only of Parliament, but of 
all the multitude of social and economic evils with which 
the masses of the country were burdened, and laid the 
foundations on which demand for it was consolidated 
throughout the country without being dependent on the 
recurring stimulus of economic suffering. 

Years passed before the country was able to forget the 
excitement of Peterloo. In August 1820 the trial of Hunt 
and others was opened at the Lancaster Assizes, and was 
later transferred to York. Hunt was sentenced, after 
appeal to the King’s Bench, to two and a half years’ im- 
prisonment, and, at the end of that period, to find sureties 
of £2,000. Others, including the poet-weaver, Bamford, 
received sentence of one year’s imprisonment. Actions 
for damages against members of the Yeomanry and others 
were brought to court and heard as late as 1822, although 
they proved unsuccessful. The charge against Hunt was 
‘assembling with unlawful banners an unlawful assembly, 
for the purpose of moving and inciting the liege subjects 
of our sovereign lord the King to contempt and hatred 
of the Government and constitution of the realm, as by 
law established and according to the same’. The unlawful 
' fee carried the words ‘No Boroughmongering’, “Unite 

and Live Free’, “Taxation without Representation is Un- 
just and Tyrannical’, ‘Equal Representation or Death’. 
No evidence regarding the behaviour either of the magis- 
trates or the Yeomanry was allowed at the trial. In his 
summing-up to the jury Mr. Justice Bayley said ‘that the 
main question they had to try was whether the meeting © 
was or was not, according to its manner, calculated to 
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produce terror either in the manner in which it was 
formed, or in the circumstances that ensued before its 
dispersion’. 


The wave of anger and irritation which swept forward 
4 the movement for reform after Peterloo broke temporarily 
on the unseen rock of the Cato Street Conspiracy. In 
Walpole’s words: ‘All England rang with astonishment 
and horror; and every argument for moderate measures 
was hushed amidst the universal indignation of the 
country.! The plot was a godsend to the Ministers. 
Their lives were never for a moment in the slightest 
danger. Their sincere fears of an imminent ‘general ris- 
ing’ were proved groundless by the revelation that the 
conspiracy had no support, and they were presented at 
a timely moment with a whole battery of argument for 
defence and justification of their Six Acts and other 
measures. In their handling of the plot, from first to last, 
they showed cleverness and insight which were in marked 
contrast with the lack of vision which they too often ex- 
hibited in other matters. 

Arthur Thistlewood was one of the leaders of the Spa 
Field’s Riot against whom the charges were dropped after 
the acquittal of Dr. Watson. He was a man of good 
middle-class family and very curious psychology. He was 
educated in the country, in Lincolnshire, and left school 
to become an estate agent. He joined the militia as a 
lieutenant, transferred to the regulars, served in the West 
Indies, and later went to America, and then to France, 
where he imbibed the revolutionary ideas which made the 
Annual Register record of him that he believed ‘destruc- 
tion of the institutions of his country was the only object 
worthy of the labour of a man’.2, He appears to have 
been an affectionate husband and father and a sincere but 


1 Walpole, vol. i, p. 529. 
2 Annual Register, 1820, Part I, Chron., p. 29. 
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intensely stupid, fanatical, and very desperate idealist. After 
the Spa Fields trial he was arrested under the provisions 
of the Habeas Corpus Suspension Act, which enabled 
the Government to arrest and keep in prison, as long as 
they liked, any one of whom they were suspicious. On his 
release later, he sent a formal challenge to a duel to Sid- 
mouth, offering him choice of swords or pistols. Sidmouth 
replied by prosecuting him for this offence, and had him 
sentenced to a year’s imprisonment, from which he was 
released in August 1819. Professing to despise the lead- 
ing Radicals of the day, Thistlewood gathered about him 
a gang of impoverished desperadoes, some of whom un- 
doubtedly joined him for the sole reason of making money 
out of him by reporting him. 

At a time when Ministers, in the almost total absence 
of a police force, were relying on spies for any contact 
they could make with the forces of crime and disorder, 
it is unlikely that they were ever in ignorance of all that 
_ such a notorious character as Thistlewood was doing from 
the moment he left prison. Two of his followers provided 
another check. Edwards, who among other callings was 
an itinerant vendor of images, was said to have accosted © 
Sir Herbert Taylor, an officer of the Household, at Wind- 
sor, and initiated a regular supply ofinformation. Another 
of the gang, a cow-keeper called Hidon, accosted Lord 
Harrowby in the park and gave confirmation of all the 
already known plans. 

Thistlewood’s intentions appear to have been to murder 
all the Ministers, and after some slight changes in arrange- 
ments to attempt this on the evening of February 23, 
1820, on the occasion of a Cabinet dinner which was to be 
given at the house of Lord Harrowby in Grosvenor Square. 
The alleged details of the plot were as follows. When the 
cuests were all assembled one of the gang was to go with 
a letter for the host and knock at the door. When it was 
opened the rest were to rush in, kill all the Ministers with 
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knives and pistols, and bring off the heads of Sidmouth 
and Castlereagh in a bag. One or two men were given 
tasks of setting fire to various buildings and seizing can- 
non, and immediately after the murders the Mansion 
House and the Bank were to be seized and the revolution 
proclaimed. 

Only two explanations are possible. Either Thistle- 
wood and his entire gang, with the exception of the spies, 
were insane, or else the whole story was an invention, made 
by the spies, and found by the Ministers to be much 
too useful to be discredited. Thistlewood undoubtedly 
plotted some kind of serious mischief, and he may have 
believed madly that all London would rise and follow 
him. What makes the truth of the official story doubtful 
in its details is that the number of men arranged for the 
attack on Lord Harrowby’s house was fourteen,! and that 
the total number of the gang found in the loft where they 
assembled was ‘twenty-four or twenty-five’.? 

Dinner for the Cabinet was prepared with great show 
of unconcern, but no guests attended. At eight o’clock 
an obscure stable in Cato Street was quietly surrounded 
by Bow Street Runners, who waited some time for a de- 
tachment of the Coldstream Guards, who were ordered 
out to support them. The Guards missed their way and 
were late. The Runners attacked without them. They 
rushed up a ladder leading to the loft, and burst in on the 
conspirators, whom they found cleaning their weapons by 
the light of candles. Thistlewood shouted for the lights 
to be extinguished, and killed one of the Runners with a 
sword. Three others were wounded. Runners and con- 
spirators crashed down the ladder together in a confused 
mass in the darkness, while some of the latter escaped by 
a back window. The Guards arrived at this moment and 
were in time to enter the loft and engage in a fight with 


1 Walpole, vol. i, p. 527. 
2 Annual Register, 1820, Part I, Chron., p. 29. 
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those who still remained there. Nine of the conspirators 
were arrested, but more than a dozen escaped, and these 
included Thistlewood. 

The leader’s movements were so well known that his 
arrest was easily effected next day by a few Runners who 
went straight to his hiding-place without military support. 
Two more of his followers were arrested on the same or 
the following day, and a total of twelve prisoners was 
paraded in court. One turned King’s evidence, a fact 
which relieved the Government of some necessity of pro- 
ducing Edwards, whom they spirited away. The re- 
mainder were charged with levying war against the King, 
found guilty, and sentenced to death. Six had their sen- 
tences changed to transportation for life. Thistlewood 
and four others were hanged and decapitated, ‘rather 
glorifying in what they had attempted and regretting their 
failure, than repenting of their atrocious guilt’.! A large 
crowd watched the execution but made no signs of sym- 
pathy, and there was no disorder. The Ministers attended 
a service of thanksgiving for their escape. 


_ England remained comparatively quiet for a long time, 
but two months later there were signs of trouble in Scot- 
land. On Sunday, April 2, a strange proclamation ap- 
peared in Glasgow calling on the people of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland to come forward and create a revolu- 
tion by force. This was supported by alarming rumours 
to the effect that a concerted rising was planned in various 
towns and localities throughout the kingdom, as acounter- 
move to the necessity imposed on the Government of 
having to concentrate troops against individual risings. 
This daring reasoning alarmed the local authorities, who 
collected all Yeomanry and troops available, and on the 
Monday their worst fears seemed about to be realized. In 
the entire area of Glasgow and Paisley it was found that 

1 Annual Register, 1820, Part I, Chron., p. 29. 
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the people had stopped work, those who had dared to 
begin having been quickly intimidated. Soon afterwards, 
every one was back at it. The unseen hand was with- 
drawn, in realization, no doubt, of its powerlessness to 
do more. Nothing occurred in other places, and the 
Glasgow trouble ended in the discovery of a small body 
of armed men at Bonnymuir, near Falkirk, who, after 
firing at a handful of Yeomanry and engaging them, ran 
away leaving several casualties and prisoners. During 
the following months large numbers of arrests were made 
in Glasgow. Elaborate trials were staged and the Govern- 
ment made great display and publicity of its sorrow and of 
its clemency. The usual emotional scenes were witnessed 
in court. Many prisoners were sentenced to death and 
then pardoned, but three were hanged as an awful 
example. 

A typical illustration of what took place on these occa- 
sions is to be found in the Aunual Register of 1820, which 
gives the words used by the judge at a trial of starving 
rioters at York, in September of that year.! 

‘Mr. Justice Bayley then stood up, and in a most solemn and 
impressive manner addressed the prisoners: Prisoners at the bar; 
‘The thankfulness I feel at being able to announce to you that your 
lives are to be spared, is more almost than I am able to express. 
[ The learned judge was here so much affected, that he shed tears. ] 
So many of you, many of you in the prime of life and in the full 
enjoyment of health, to have committed an offence which might 
have made it the duty of those who dispense the administration of 
justice, to have consigned you to an untimely end. It is most fortu- 
nate in the case which you have been called on to answer, that no 
blood has been shed... . 

“The best security for the public peace is the fear of God. You 
may have felt the distresses of the times, and may perhaps have 
been drawn into the commission of these crimes from the pressure 
of that distress. It is the lot of human nature to suffer distress 
occasionally, and there is no doubt that it is often intended by 


1 1820, Part I, Chron., p. 411. 
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Providence as a wise means of making man look up to Him from 
whom all blessings flow, who is the fountain of all health, of all 
peace—who is the great Giver of all which man can enjoy... . 
I have only to add that when death comes naturally upon you, may 
the Almighty God extend to each of you that mercy which has 


been extended to you here.’ 


The Annual Register gives more than one account of 
occasions when judge, counsel, jury, and prisoner all 
wept copiously together. Good reason for such emotion, 
whether on occasions of sentencing prisoners to death 
or saving them from it, is to be found in the Aunual 
Register’s description of what happened after pardon had 
been refused in the case of one of the Glasgow rioters.! 
No one can blame Mr. Justice Bayley for his tears of relief 
at York and elsewhere if he was aware of what could 
happen at executions. 

“This day James Wilson convicted at the late Special Commission 
was executed at the foot of the New Gaol, Glasgow. He was 
loudly cheered by the mob on his appearance, and an effusion of 
blood from the unfortunate criminal’s ears, which appeared through 
his cap after he was turned off, provoked feelings of horror, which © 
were exasperated to the utmost detestation by the subsequent 
ceremony of beheading.’ 


1 1820, Part I, Chron., August. 
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CHAPTER XV 


Prosperity restores Ministers’ confidence on accession of George IV. Welling- 
ton’s alarm, in contrast, on hearing of mutiny of the Guards after the return 
of Queen Caroline. His outspoken memorandum to the Cabinet demanding 
police. The Queen Caroline riots and the City’s part in them. Effect of 
Whig voicing of popular feelings in checking violence. 

LOW economic recovery, the effect of the Cato Street 

Conspiracy, and the various repressive measures 
adopted by the Government, all played a part in restoring 
tranquillity to the country during the course of the year 

1820. George III died in January. George IV unex- 

pectedly turned against the Whigs, and in their condi- 

tion of restored equanimity the Tory Ministers allowed 
themselves to be dragged at his command into support 
of him in his hostility to Queen Caroline. 

On her husband’s accession the Queen decided to return 
to England. She had been living apart from him since 
the first year of her marriage in 1794. The long story of 
George’s treatment of his wife throws equal discredit on 
the two institutions, Throne and Parliament, and on the 
two political parties, neither of which behaved better 
than the other. In 1806 Whig Ministers led the attack 
on Caroline which George inspired in the form of an 
official inquiry into her conduct, and the Tories eagerly 
defended her. In 1820 the Tories led the attack and 
brought her to trial, and the Whigs defended her. In 
neither instance was anything proved against her. At- 
tackers and defenders acted solely from motives of party 
policy of annoying George, because they were out of 
office, or fawning on him when they were in power. 
Brougham’s ardent defence in 1820 is proved to have 
been inspired by the opportunities for intrigue which it 
afforded him for the furtherance of his personal ambitions. 

Caroline was guilty of foolishness and some impropriety 
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in behaviour, but of nothing more serious that could 
be proved. George never attempted to conceal his sins 
and excesses, and at the time of his marriage he was 
already the husband of a Roman Catholic, Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert. His cruelty to Caroline was well known. She 
was a popular heroine when she left England for the 
Continent in 1814, and when she returned, unwisely, on 
June 5, 1820, the sympathy which had been lying dor- 
mant burst into a dangerous flame with the help of active 
fanning by certain sections of the Whigs in conjunction 
with City elements. Her journey from Dover to Canter- 
bury and from thence to London was a triumphal pro- 
gress accompanied by thronging, cheering crowds, pre- 
sentation of addresses, and honours of every kind possible 
on such occasions, proffered not only by the masses but 
by the Army and the clergy. Within a few days of her 
arrival in London, the mob was out, under the influence 
of certain aldermen, and were demonstrating in various 
ways in her favour, and demanding candle illumination 
of windows in her honour. The usual Wilkes’s methods 
were used. The windows of those who declined to light 
up were broken. Attacks were made on the houses of 
Ministers and others, and among the victims were Earl 
Darnley, Earl Powis, Viscount Sidmouth, the Marquis 
of Hertford, and others. Sidmouth’s house was attacked 
three times. On one of these occasions he had taken the 
precaution, becoming common in those days, in the 
absence of police, of concealing a party of armed friends on 
the premises. When the windows had all been broken, this 
force emerged, and led by Lord Exmouth charged and scat- 
tered the attackers. The Guards were employed, but to 
the consternation of authority it was suddenly announced 
that they had ‘mutinied’. In Walpole’s words, “the whole 
fKingdom seemed threatened with revolution and division.”! 
y The Guards’ ‘Mutiny’ was serious only as a symptom. 


1 Volt p.577: 
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Without them there would have been chaos. Only one 
battalion was affected, and it was quickly removed to the 
country in two detachments. Sidmouth himself discovered 
the mutiny and provided the interesting spectacle, on this 
occasion, of a Home Secretary becoming his own police- 
man. He was passing the King’s Mews Barracks in 
Trafalgar Square, where he found the soldiers frater- 
nizing with a mob. He hurried off to the Horse Guards 
and gave orders on his own authority. The 2nd Life 
Guards turned out and restored order. Pellew records 
Sidmouth’s frequent use of the remark that the occasion 
was ‘one of his most anxious moments’.! 

. It was less a mutiny than the threat of one, but it was 
an event of historical importance. Its immediate effect 
on Wellington is recorded in his own words in a docu- 
ment which, as clearly as any other in existence, reveals the 
true facts of authority’s position, the crumbling state 
of its defences, and its tactical weakness in having no 
front-line forces in permanent contact with those of crime 
and mob disorder. The nature of the struggle which was 
being waged so unsuccessfully became clear at last, but 
only to Wellington, the soldier. He explained it with 
customary forcefulness of language, and demanded police, 
but his colleagues declined to move in the matter. His 
attitude had the effect, at least, of brushing aside the long- 
imposed taboo on police discussion, and it undoubtedly 
played a considerable part in influencing Lord Liverpool’s 
views and his choice of a new Home Secretary when Sid- 
mouth retired in 1822. 

Wellington’s memorandum to Lord Liverpool, written 
in June 1820, immediately after the Guards’ mutiny, 
reveals a change of outlook in more than one direction: 


‘I feel the greatest anxiety respecting the state of the military in 
London, and I think it best to adopt this mode of making known to you 


1 Sidmouth, vol. iii, p. 330. 
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my opinion upon it, leaving it to you to draw the attention of our 
colleagues to it or not as you may think proper. 

‘Very recently strong symptoms of discontent appeared in one of the 
battalions of the guards, of which the most remarkable circumstance 
was that neither Government nor the Commander-in-Chief had any 
knowledge of the existence of discontent till some hours after it had 
appeared in acts of mutiny and disorder. This battalion was moved 
from London, and it had been reported, whether with foundation 
or without is not known, that the men on their march had joimed in, 
and made use of, the cry of disaffection of the day.” 

‘The Secretary of State has informed the Cabinet that the Com- 
mander-in-Chief> has felt great uneasiness respecting the Coldstream 
Guards: while the Commander-in-Chief, in a general order, assures 
the army and public that the symptoms of discontent have been confined 
only to one battalion of the 3rd Guards, and even to a few individuals 
in that battalion. In the meantime there are, as usual, reports without . 
number in circulation respecting all the Guards, both cavalry and 

‘infantry, the greater number false, no doubt, but whether true or false 
no man can tell; and I am sure that none of us could say he was surprised 
if, at the next Drawing-Room, he should hear as we did at the last, 
that there was a mutiny in more of these corps; and thus, in one of the 
most critical moments that ever occurred in this country, we and the 
public have reason to doubt in the fidelity of the troops, the only 
security we have, not only against revolution but for the property and 
life of every individual in the country who has anything to lose. 

‘I certainly have had every reason to be satisfied with the army, 
and I should say generally that they are to be relied upon in all cases. 
But I thought that we ought not to rely solely upon the army when we 
were discussing the expediency of calling out the Militia in thas year; 
and I am sure that if the principle on which we decided to call out the 
Militia was sound* it applies ten times more strongly to the adoption 
of some measure of the same description in London, where we have 
already been surprised by a mutiny in one corps, where we know not 
and cannot know under existing circumstances, whether seeds of discon- 


1 What was even more remarkable was the fact that discovery of the mutiny 
‘some hours after it had appeared’ was made accidentally by the Home Secretary 


in person. 2 Cheers for the Queen. 
3 The Duke of York. Wellington was Master-General of the Ordnance, with 
Cabinet rank. 4 The Militia were not called out. 
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tent are laid or not in other corps, and where the Government depend 
for their protection against insurrection and revolution, and individuals 
for their personal safety and property upon the fidelity of 3,000 Guards, 
all of the class of the people, and even of the lowest of that class. 

‘In my opinion the Government ought, without the loss of a moment’s 
time, to adopt measures to form either a police in London or military 
corps, which should be of a different description from the regular 
military force, or both. The consequences would be that the mutiny 
of the regular force, if it should ever occur, would be of little or no 
importance. But it is probable that the feeling of emulation which 
would be excited by seeing these other corps formed, and particularly 
that of the non-dependence of the Government upon these Guards 
alone for their security, would prevent the breaking out of these 
mutinies even if the danger of them should be greater than any of us 
think they are.’ 


Removed from their context, some of these lines lose 
nothing of their meaning and gain force and vigour and 
revealing power: ix London ... where the Government 
depend for their protection against insurrection and revolu- 
tion, and individuals for their personal safety and property 
upon the fidelity of 3,000 Guards, all of the class of the people, 
and even of the lowest of that class. Authority’s blindness 
was not more curious than its audacity. 


Wellington’s memorandum appears to have had no 
immediate effect. Having committed themselves to a 
policy of non-resistance to the King, Ministers soon 
found themselves his unwilling but helpless tools in the 
matter of the Queen’s trial for adultery. The farcical and 
unwholesome nature of this proceeding had a fortunate 
effect on the mood of the vast crowds which took part in 
it. Humour and ribaldry blunted the edge of anger, and 
created a situation which was undoubtedly saved by good 
temper from becoming a catastrophe. 

The trial began at the House of Lords on August 17. 
A huge garrison was brought to London from the - 
provinces. Cannon were brought from Woolwich and 
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stationed in Westminster Hall, as part of a display of force, 
intended to be imposing, which according to Walpole, 
‘was lost in the vast crowd by which the streets were — 
thronged’.' During several days this crowd assembled, 
cheered the Queen, hissed the Ministers and other ‘King’s 
friends’, and of these Wellington on his daily ride to the 
trial came in for more than his deserved share, being 
greeted ‘by every species of noise that by possibility could 
denote popular disapprobation’.2 Apart from the break- 
ing of a barrier at St. Margaret’s there was no serious 
violence. The crowd maintained what appeared to be a 
holiday mood, and contented themselves with exhorting 
the troops and carriage servants to cheer for the Queen. 
What would have happened if anything occurred to cause 
a change of temper can be imagined. 

More threatening to authority was the behaviour of the 
crowds and the constant demonstrations which took place 
before the house where the Queen was staying. These 
/ continued long after the trial was abandoned. The fol- 
lowing extracts from a letter from Creevy to Miss Ord, 
on October 26, show the growth of mutual sentiment 
against authority on the part of the middle and lower | 
classes, a growth which was becoming gradually notice- 
able in the provinces as well as in London. Creevy 
wrote: 

‘I wonder when Lauderdale and idiots like himself will begin to 
think of the situation into which this infamous Bill’ has thrown 
this town. Every Wednesday, the scene which caused such alarm 
at Manchester* is repeated under the very nose of Parliament and 
all the constituted authorities, and in a tenfold degree more alarm-’. 
ing. A certain number of regiments of the efficient population of — 
the town march on each of these days in a regular lock-step, four 
or five abreast—banners flying—music playing. I should like 

1 Walpole, vol. i, p. 585. 
2 Annual Register, 1820, Part I, Chron., p. 380. 


3 Bill of Pains and Penalties on which the Queen’s trial was based. 
4 The assembly of the crowds which led to the ‘massacre’ of Peterloo. 
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any one to tell me what is to come next if this organized army 
loses its temper.”! 


On November 11 Creevy wrote again to Miss Ord: 


“The people have learnt a great lesson from this wicked proceed- 
ing:? they have learnt how to marshal and organize themselves, and 
they have learnt at the same time the success of their strength. 
Waithman,? who has just called on me, tells me that the arrange- 
ments made in every parish in and about London on this occasion 
are perfectly miraculous—quite new in their nature—and that 
they will be of eternal application in our public affairs.’”* | 


Enthusiasm for the Queen’s cause waned, nevertheless, 
partly on account of her lack of dignity in behaviour and 
partly because large numbers of the people believed in 
her guilt and were moved only by natural instinct to take 
the part of weakness and frailty in its uneven contest with 
brutality and might. After the discomfiture of the Italian 
witnesses who were brought to give evidence against the 
Queen, the trial was abandoned. Leading historians are 
agreed that neither her guilt nor her innocence has been 
proved, but in this connexion Creevy mentioned an 
interesting conversation which he had with Brougham. 
Long experience taught him to dislike and to distrust 
Brougham and to be suspicious of everything he said, 
but he convinced Creevy of his sincerity when telling 
him that he had come to believe whole-heartedly in the 
Queen’s innocence, after having long held a contrary 
view.5 


y In the following year, 1821, sympathy for the Queen and 
popular hostility against the Ministers were temporarily, 
and almost hypnotically, paralysed by the splendours of 


1 Creevy Papers, vol. i, p. 332. 2 The trial. 

3 One of the aldermen. The leading figure among these on this occasion was 
the famous fishmonger, Alderman Wood. 

4 Creevy Papers, vol. i, p. 341. 5 Ibid., p. 329. 
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the coronation festivities. The emotional effect of these 
‘on the minds of the people was as remarkable as it was 
short-lived. While it lasted it manifested itself in strange 
ways. The adored Queen foolishly attempted to attend 
the ceremony at Westminster, and after being refused 
admittance at various doors was hissed through the streets 
by the crowds whose support of her in the same locality 
had recently threatened the existence of authority and 
required the presence of an army. Her death a few weeks 
later suddenly rekindled all her former popularity, and 
with criminal negligence towards the danger of what they 
were doing, the Ministers calmly proceeded to carry out 
the King’s spiteful orders for her funeral. 

The story of the funeral of Queen Caroline, a ball-_ 
game, played with her coffin through the streets of Lon- 
don between authority and the people, on August 14, 
1821, is one of the most unpleasant in London’s annals. 
The King decreed that the coffin was to be taken from 
Hammersmith, where the Queen died, out through north 
London, into Essex, and thence to Harwich, and there 
embarked on a frigate and taken for burial to Brunswick, 
which was her home. The people, inspired by the alder- 
men and other fertile sources of political intrigue, decided 
- that it must pass through the City and receive the tribute 
of respectful mourning which was duetoit. The Ministers 
decided to resist this intention with force. A cavalry escort 
of a squadron of the Horse Guards was provided, not in 
honour of the dead, but to hack a way, if necessary, 
through any crowds who might oppose their passage. It 
was the first and only time, since her return, that the 
Queen was allowed a military escort, and on this occasion 
it was not permitted, but enforced against the wishes and 
advice of those who had been her personal friends. 

The first tussle occurred in torrents of rain at Kensing- 
ton Church, where a fight between constables and the 
crowd resulted in several casualties on both sides. An 
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attempt was made to lead the procession up Church 
Street, but this was furiously resisted. Part of the crowd 
faced the troops, while others hastily prepared a barricade. 
The procession was obliged to proceed eastwards until, 
at Hyde Park Corner, it was able to make another attempt 
to turn north. It was defeated again, but after moving 
into Piccadilly, reinforcements consisting of all the regi- 
_ ments of Household Cavalry came to its assistance, and a 
way was forced into the park. A fierce battle was waged 
all the way to the Oxford Road, and at Cumberland Gate 
the troops were ordered to fire. Iwo men were killed. 
At this cost, progress was made down the Edgware Road 
and into Tottenham Court Road, but there an effective 
stand was made by the crowd. Troops might fire, but 
something more than bullets was necessary if orders were 
to be carried out, and it was not available. Every road, 
with the exception of the one leading to the City was found 
to be packed with carts and other barriers, and dense 
masses of people. The officials in charge of the procession 
gave in. It was allowed to turn towards the City. The 
_lord mayor appeared and put himself at its head, and it 
proceeded on its way through bare-headed, silent crowds 
without further incidents. 
The handful of police officers and special constables 
- who were available on this occasion were, of course, power- 
less. With total disregard of justice, and in accordance 
with previous procedure after other riots, authority blamed 
the magistrates. A scapegoat was found in the person of 
Sir R. Baker, who was chief magistrate at Bow Street, 
and he was dismissed his post. 
Serious consequences which might have arisen with 
ba excitement which followed these and earlier incidents 
were averted by the fact that clamour against the Ministers 
was led, vocally, by middle-class political elements and 
by many of the great Whig landowners, a circumstance 
which did much to soothe the temper of the masses, and 
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to damp response to appeals for violence from militant 
Radicals. The eventual effect on the Government, and. 
on authority in general was immense, although not spec- 
tacular at the moment. A new wind began to blow, even 
in the arid desert of Tory party councils. 
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CHAPTER XVI 


Robert Peel. Neglect by historians of some of the most important aspects of his 
career. He embarrasses his party in 1822 by proposing civil police. A 
Police Committee informs him that curtailment of liberty would be too 
great a sacrifice for improvements in police. Growing influence of the 
Criminal Law Reformers and their hostility to police. Mackintosh. The 
Mackintosh debates from the death of Romilly 1818 to 1823. Peel’s inter- 
vention regarded with suspicion on both sides of the House. His realization, 
alone, of the interdependence of the Criminal Law Reformers and the Police 
Reformers. His remarkable handling of the dispute between them. His 
legal reforms, in the eighteen-twenties, which were the necessary prelude to 
his police reforms. 


N a footnote in his British History in the Nineteenth 
Century G. M. Trevelyan writes: 


‘Feeling about Peterloo did much to bring round the new middle 
class to Reform, including the millowners who, though they had 
o little sympathy with their employees, had not asked to have 
them massacred. Young men of ability, who afterwards formed the 
intelligentsia of the Whigs in the days of their power, were shaken 
in the Tory faith of their fathers. One such, Macaulay, then an 
undergraduate, reported to his parents that Peterloo had caused 
great indignation among Cambridge students who had never before 
troubled about politics.’ 


On the same page is the remark: ‘The change of feeling 
had its effect on some of the rising generation of Tory 
leaders.”! | 

The outstanding example among these was Peel, of 
whom Trevelyan writes elsewhere: “he never learned that 
he was not a Tory’.2, Most historians and most of his 
biographers concern themselves unduly with what appears 
to them to be the enigma of his behaviour on the two 
occasions when he sacrificed his party; in the matter of 
Catholic Emancipation, and in that of Corn Law repeal. 
In the search for explanation, some very important aspects 
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of Peel’s life-work have been given little or none of the 
attention which they deserve. His grasp of the problems 
of crime and mob disorder, his Criminal Code and other 
legal reforms, and his creation of centrally controlled ‘new’ 
police are subjects which too often are given only a line 
or two in the histories and biographies, or at most a para- 
graph. In the long struggle between authority and dis- 
order he was an outstanding example of the truth of the 
saying that great crises create great men, although in this 
instance the crisis delayed action for the best part of a 
century, and his handling of it did not reach its full 
effectiveness until many years after his death. 

Peel was the son of a Lancashire manufacturer who 
made an immense fortune with the help of child labour, 
although it is to his credit that he was an early and 
enthusiastic advocate and proposer of factory reform and 
a strong supporter of Robert Owen. The seeming 
hypocrisy of the attitude of the public of the period to 
the employment of children in factories for twelve to” 
fifteen hours a day, on wages of a few pence less numerous 
fines, is partly excused by the sincerity of the widely held 
belief that factory employment in the north, to which the 
London parishes sent them in droves, meant salvation for 


_ the destitute children of the streets, from careers of vice 


and crime. The elder Peel was able to bring up his son 
Robert not only in the strictest Tory traditions but with 
the definite goal in front of him that he was to be Prime 
Minister of England, and a second Pitt. Robert Peel 
achieved the first of these objectives. No historian has 
claimed for him the second, but in one respect he was 
very much Pitt’s superior. Both men, early in their 
careers, Pitt as Prime Minister and Peel as Home Secre- 
tary, were faced with the same necessity and the same 
urgent problem. Both recognized the need of centrally 
controlled police, and of separating executive duties from 
those of the judiciary. Both attempted to translate these 
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eeds into action. Pitt abandoned his plans promptly on 
he first sign of serious opposition, and that he did so 
inexcusably was proved by subsequent events. Peel, too, 
yielded to a clamorous and emphatic opposition, but never 
rested until he had overcome it, and in the process he 
staked both his reputation and his career. 

Peel’s first revelation of himself as an ardent police 
reformer throws light both on his character and on the 
intense dislike which Parliament had for the police idea 
in 1822. For alleged reasons of age and need of rest 
Sidmouth retired in this year, and Liverpool replaced him 


with Peel, who a few years earlier had been Chief Secre- — 


tary of Ireland. In this position he had some detailed 
experience of improving police organization in Ireland 
by extending a force which had been originally created 
by Wellington when he held the same post some years 
arlier. Ihe coincidence is interesting in view of the fact 
yen it was Peel, in the Commons, and Wellington, in 
the Lords, who introduced the great Police Reform Bill 
of 1829. 

It may have been consciousness of past success in 
organizing police as well as consciousness of dire neces- 
sity that originated Peel’s first mention of the subject in 
the Commons, almost immediately on taking office. He 
succeeded Sidmouth in January 1822. The dznual 
Register greeted him: ‘Mr. Peel’s political predilections, 
sympathies, principles, and prejudices were very much 
the same with those of Lord Sidmouth, so that the substitu- , 
tion of the one for the other could have no effect in the 
course of administration.’ Nothing could have been 
farther from the truth. On March 15 Peel rose, and 
moved, in a modest speech, for the appointment of a 
Committee to report on the Police of the Metropolis. 
He said that 
‘he should abstain from discussing or even giving an opinion upon 

T 1822, p. 6. 
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the subject. He trusted that the House would not attribute his 
forbearance to anything like insensibility to the importance of the 
question; it was the paramount importance of the subject, and its 
intimate connexion with the criminal jurisprudence of the country, 
which induced him to doubt his competency to treat it as might 
be expected . . . he hoped that the inquiry would be prosecuted 
with but one view—the obtaining for the metropolis as perfect a 
system of police as was consistent with the character of a free 
country.’! 


The speech is an early indication of the trend of Peel’s 
mind and of his genius, in recognizing alone, and before 
/ any of the recognized advocates of Criminal Law reform, 
the connexion between this and police reform. If his 
object was to test the strength of opposition to the police 
‘ idea, he was not left long in doubt. He had cautiously 
thrown a stone, and he received a broadside. The com- 
mittee for which he asked sat, and presented its report 
with undue haste and determination three months later. 
Its substance was expressed emphatically in a conclud- 
ing paragraph,” which followed a detailed description of 
the various police and watch establishments, and a few 
insignificant recommendations regarding points of detail 
of organization: 

‘It 2s difficult to reconcile an effective system of police with that 
perfect freedom of action and exemption from interference which 
are the great privileges and blessing of society in this country; and 
Your Committee think that the forfeiture or curtailment of such 
advantages would be too great a sacrifice for improvements in police, 
or facilities in detection of crime, however desirable in themselves 
af abstractedly considered.’ 


Not even city aldermen, in their opposition to Pitt, had 
ever displayed such bigotry and blindness, or carried 
absurdity to such extremes in argument. The report had 
no effect on Peel’s determination, but it brought him full 
consciousness of the immensity of his task, and realization 
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that the obstacle in his way was a mountain that would 
have to be climbed patiently and not a mound which he 
could take in his stride. His next effort was not recognized 
at the time as being part ofa long programme which he had 
prepared for himself. He said nothing more about police 
for a long time, but his sympathetic interest in another 
subject soon became evident, and caused some concern 
among his colleagues. His interventions in the Mackin- _ 
tosh debates on Criminal Law reform, in 1822 and 1823, | 
startled his friends and puzzled his opponents, neither of © 
whom were aware of his objectives. 

The history of the progress of police reform must be 
left, for the moment, at the point emphasized by the 
Report of Peel’s Committee of 1822. It is closely con- 
nected with the work of the Criminal Law reformers, 
and for this reason it is necessary to trace their efforts in 
debates, in which Peel eventually took part, subsequent 
to the series which ended, in 1818, with the death of 
Romilly. The shock of that tragedy had scarcely passed 
when a new champion appeared in his place, and Romilly’s 
work was continued almost without a break, from the 
point where he had abandoned it. 

James Mackintosh was a Scotsman who achieved fame, 
and the notice of the Whig leaders, Fox and Sheridan, 
through some able writing on the subject of the French 
Revolution which included criticism of Burke. After 
studying medicine in Edinburgh he came to London, and 
soon made a reputation for himself as a writer and Whig 
supporter, in spite of a complete change of outlook on the 
subject of the Revolution, due to its subsequent severities. 
In 1803 his abilities secured for him a judicial appoint- 
ment in Bombay and a knighthood that went with it. He 
knew Romilly well and had a deep and sincere admira- 
tion for his character and his ideals. Finding himself in 
India, in a position to make practical proof of the evils 
of severity, he made Romilly’s proposals the basis of his 
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judgements, with the result that in his last charge to a 
jury before returning home he was able to say: “Iwo 
hundred thousand men have been governed for seven 
years without a capital punishment, and without any 
increase of crime.’ He referred to Romilly as ‘one, whom 
I consider as amongst the wisest and most virtuous men 
of the present age’.' He was careful to emphasize the 
point that he did not believe in total abolition of the death 
penalty, which he considered to be a ‘mere modification 
of the right of self-defence’. What he and others rightly 
sought to reform was its wholesale abuse, and the effect 
of this abuse in increasing crime. During the session 
following the charge to thejury, quoted above, Mackintosh 
hanged an English soldier for the murder of an Indian. 

On his return to England with weakened health, in 
1812, Mackintosh entered Parliament as a Whig, and 
became one of Romilly’s close colleagues and supporters. 
He showed particular interest in the crime of forgery, a 
new evil which was causing much concern by its increase. 
On April 21, 1818, six months before Romilly’s death, 
he asked ‘whether the history of the Criminal Law of 
this or indeed any other country offered a parallel instance 
of so great, so sudden, and so permanent an augmentation © 
of crime’.2 On May 14 he asked for a ‘Committee to ~ 
inquire into the means of more effectually. preventing the 
Forgery of the Bank of England Notes’,3 and on this occa- 
sion he informed the House that ‘executions for forgery 
now stood at the head of the list of capital punishments: 
they were far more numerous than executions for murder 
—than executions for burglary’. 

In the debates originated by Macintosh after Romilly’s 
death a new atmosphere is noticeable. There is a marked 
absence of the extravagance and absurdity which adorned 
the speeches made on former occasions by the opponents 


1 Walpole, vol. ii, p. 64. 2 Parl. Debates, 1818, vol. lxxiv. 272. 
3 Ibid. 671. 
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f reform. The reason is to be found in the increase of 
\ popular sympathy which the reformers had behind them. 
A flow of petitions reached Parliament from the Quakers, 
the City of London, and various municipal and other 
bodies. The seed sown by Romilly took root everywhere, 
except in the place where he planted it. The stony soil 
\of Parliament was equally. unresponsive to the labours of 
his successor. 

On March 2, 1819, Mackintosh moved ‘for the ap- 
pointment of a Select Committee to consider of so much 
of the Criminal Laws as relates to Capital Punishment in 
Felonies’.! On the previous day Castlereagh, the Govern- 
ment leader in the Commons, had allowed the appoint- 
ment of a committee to inquire into the state of the jails, 
and Mackintosh quoted some of the remarks let fall by 
Government speakers on that occasion. He welcomed the 
Government’s expressed view that ‘the growth of crimes 
and the state of the criminal law in this country call for 
investigation’, and argued that having admitted the need, 
they were unable to refuse the appointment of a committee 
for the purpose. He paid a fine tribute to Romilly. ‘Sir, 

/ while private virtue and public worth are distinguished 
among men, the memory of Sir Samuel Romilly will remain 
consecrated in the history of humanity.’ He quoted and 
concurred with Romilly’s view that the punishment of 
death ought not to be given for any offence for which 
transportation was sufficient; and that it should not be 
kept in the Statute Book for any crime for which it was 
the custom of judges to inflict it and then give a pardon, 
with transportation. He refuted all the old arguments 
which were used to show the alleged value of terror, and 
he quoted and commended the views advanced by Henry 
Fielding. He was able to quote also much new outside 
opinion, and even legal opinion, in favour of Criminal 
Law reform. 

1 Ibid. 1819, vol. Ixxv. 777. 
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PA Castlereagh tried to refuse the appointment of a com- 
mittee. He began by expressing his deep regret that 
Mackintosh had made such a speech, on account of the 
effect it would have outside the House in ‘casting a 
reproach on the jurisprudence of the country, as ascribing 
to ita sanguinary character’. He insisted that there should 
be no abolition of the death sentence until some other 
punishment was found to take its place, ‘which punish- 
ment should produce the same effect of impressing offen- 
ders with a salutary terror’. He ignored the feelings of the 
House by indulging in a sneer against Romilly; ‘a late 
Hon. and learned member who brought to this discussion 
legal talents to be rivalled only by the humanity of his 
intentions, and the zeal with which he had pushed his 
exertions in the cause. But of all the measures which the 
Hon. and learned individual projected, only one ever 
received the sanction of the other House.’ He then 
argued that the single sanctioned measure, the abolition 
of the death sentence for the crime of picking pockets 
to the value of twelve pence, had brought about the notori- 
ous increase of the crime with which it was concerned. He 
defended the death penalty even as a punishment for the 
crime of being found armed and with a blackened face on 
the highway. He said that ‘all the statutes might certainly 
be fit subjects of inquiry at some time, but surely their 
absolute and immediate removal from the statute book 
was not a matter of important and urgent necessity?” 

A lively speech followed, from Mr. Fowell Buxton. 
He gave the house an analysis of the historic origins of 
the death sentence in the matter of the 223 crimes for. 
which it was then the penalty: 


Crimes made capital: in the reigns of the Plantastaen : : : . 4 
in the reigns of the Tudors : , 7 My Ke 
in the reigns of the Stuarts : : Bd as 
in the reigns of the Georges ‘ ‘ : VRERG 
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From these figures he argued that the demand of the 
Criminal Law reformers, far from being the so-called new 
theory and wild speculation of which they were accused, 
was nothing more than a demand for reversion to the old 
law of England. He added that the existing laws were 
not only at variance with the old law of England but at 
variance also with the elementary principles of natural 
justice. He called particular attention to what could be 
seen in the attitude of the assembled crowds at hangings; 
the silence and approval when the victim was a murderer, 
and the cries of sympathy, and shouts of ‘murder’, when 
the crime being punished was of a lighter nature. 

Wilberforce said that ‘the great principle on which the / 
House should proceed was—how far crime might be \/ 
lessened by making punishment certain’. 

Canning laboured the argument that increase of the 
crime of picking pockets was due to abolition of the death 
sentence—ignoring the contrary assertion that it had not 
increased, but only appeared to have done so on account 
of the greater frequency of prosecutions and greater readi- 
ness on the part of victims to prosecute when they knew 
that hanging was no longer a possible consequence. The 
argument used by Canning and others was a source of 
some embarrassment to the reformers, who held that 
reduction in severity of sentence would lead to reduction 
in crime. Canning pleaded, with clever sophistry, that 
they could not argue both ways. 

Scarlett dealt with the point by trying to show that 
burglary and other offences, which were still liable to the 
death penalty, had increased in greater proportion than 
the crime of picking pockets, but his argument was not 
of much value. Both sides in these debates invariably 
confused themselves when they attempted to argue from 
statistics, as these were complicated by various factors 
such as increase of population, the activity or inactivity 
of the police in their various districts, the elimination of a 
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particular crime in one parish, and its total neglect in 
another. The Bow Street patrols, for example, had en- 
tirely abolished highway-robbery in certain individual 
areas where they acted, but it was still frequent and almost 
uncontrolled in others. 

Scarlett concluded his speech by saying that “the penal 
laws ought to form a grand moral code, and that every 
conviction ought to be a lesson of instruction to those who 
witnessed it; whereas in ninety-nine cases out of every 
hundred the sentence which the judge passed upon the 
criminal was a mockery of law, a mockery of religion, a 
mockery of all the best feelings of human nature’. 

Castlereagh did not feel himself strong enough to refuse 
the appointment of a committee, but he attempted evasion 
by suggesting that the Jail Committee should be given 
power to report on the working of the criminal laws in 
addition to its other duties. Mackintosh refused this 
compromise, and put his original proposal to the vote. 
The result was a surprising and encouraging victory 

gainst the Government. The figures were 147 against 
128, and the committee to inquire into the effect of 
Y ait Punishment in Felonies’ was duly appointed. 


On July 6, 1819, Mackintosh presented the report 
of this committee, and obtained leave for it to lie on the 
table. It contained a collection of statistics and a detailed 
account of the evidence which had been given by the 
various witnesses examined, and included recommenda- 
tions which were largely the well-known principal planks 
of the reformers’ platform. Mackintosh found himself 
able to tell the House, on this occasion, that the necessity 
of Criminal Law reform was ‘the deinen opinion of the 
public at large’, and to say: ‘It is no popular clamour 
likely to subside with the temporary cause which gives 
it voice.’ That the Government realized the truth of these 
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words is clear from their more careful choice of words in 
subsequent debates in both Houses. 


On May 9, 1820,! Mackintosh submitted the prin- , 
cipal recommendations of the committee in the form of 
six Bills. These provided for abolition of the death penalty 
for various crimes. They included stealing five shillings 
from the person; stealing forty shillings on a navigable 
river; stealing forty shillings from a dwelling-house; being 
a gipsy and residing twelve months in England; being a 
notorious thief and living in the counties of Northumber- 
land or Cumberland; being found disguised in the Mint; 
damaging Westminster Bridge; taking away a maid or a 
widow for the sake of her fortune; receiving stolen goods; 
wounding cattle; damaging trees; breaking the banks of 
rivers; sending threatening letters; being found in pos- 
session of forged bank-notes; forgery, on a first convic- 
ion. These crimes were only a few of the many for which 
hanging was the penalty. For some of them it was rarely 
put in force, but its uncertainty did not lessen the evil of 
it. Mackintosh proposed, in each instance, substitution 
of the penalty of transportation. 

The Bills were discussed, altered, amended, partly 
passed, and partly rejected in a series of debates in both 
Houses during the next two years. On the whole, they 
made very little headway, and it is unnecessary to give a 
detailed account of the debates, although one particular 
gem in a speech by Sir John Copley, the Solicitor-General, 
deserves special mention. He said: ‘Other countries had 


means of prevention which this country had not; other 


countries had means of detection and conviction, through ° 
the agency of their police, which this country had not, 
and which, he hoped to God, it would never have.’ 
Mackintosh was successful, at times, in the Commons, 
but victories there were generally turned into defeats by 
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SF the attitude and influence of Eldon in the Lords. He 
became more careful in his choice of language, but his 
new tactics were not less successful than the old. He 
agreed, for example, that it was most undesirable to hang 
a man for cutting down a tree, and then asked what was 
to be done to a man who cut down a whole forest. He 
agreed that no one should be hanged for breaking an 
embankment, and then pointed out that this act might 
drown whole families. 

An important debate containing new and very interest- 
ing features took place in the Commons on June 4, 1822, 
when Mackintosh opened a fresh attack.! Instead of 
introducing Bills he proposed a general resolution. His 
words were: ‘That this House will at an early period of the 
next session take into their most serious consideration the means 
of increasing the efficacy of the Criminal Laws, by abating 
their undue rigour; together with measures for strengthening 
the Police, and for rendering the punishment of Transporta- 
tion and Imprisonment more effectual for the purpose of 
example and reformation.’ We began a long speech with a 
comparison between the state of crime in England and 
the state of crime in France, and the information which he 
save the House included the following details. In the 
French code there were only six crimes for which the 
punishment was death; in the English code there were 

23. France had no punishment of transportation; four- 
fifths of the punishments there were imprisonment and 
hard labour. The population of France was two and a 
half times that of England, but in the five years from 1812 
to 1816 convictions in England were double in number 
the convictions in France. From 1817 to 1821 the 
number of convictions in England were four times that 
of France. France had suffered the same distress as Eng- 
land; it had experienced the disbandment of immense 
armies and it had been twice invaded. 







1 Parl. Debates, vol. Ixxxiv. 790. 
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From these facts and figures Mackintosh drew the 
conclusion that the French system of dealing with crime 
was obviously superior to that of England. He found 
the difference in the fact that France had a code whose 
provisions were intended to be carried into effect, while 
the contrary was the case with many of the provisions of 
the Code of England. 

Mackintosh’s mention of police in his resolution reveals 
a new trend of mind, and the beginnings of an under- 
standing of the truth to which the Criminal Law reformers 
should never have allowed themselves to become blinded. 
His references to police in his speech show that he was 
still far from recognizing that truth in its entirety, but 
they are a sign that the idea of police reform was no longer 
being regarded with hostility. Mackintosh said that 


_ the principal object of police should be to repress disorder; the next, 
to detect crime. To repress disorder, it would be necessary that 
more effectual means should be adopted; but he should object to 
means derived from too great a restriction of human action, which 
would be called tyranny. . . . Tvhe most effectual means, in his 
opinion, would be the mitigation of punishment. If the laws were 
more mild, no stigma would attach to the discovery of crime; the 
hearts of men would go with the detection, and we should have 
that information given voluntarily, and from the best of motives, 
which was now extorted. .. . If it was wished to make the informer 
and the prosecutor appear less odious, let them not so frequently 
conduct to the gallows.’ 


Gifford, the Attorney-General, replied with a strong 
speech in which he attacked Mackintosh with clever legal 
quibbling, and accused him of inconsistency. He refused 
to accept the argument that capital punishment should be 
removed entirely as a punishment for certain crimes, and 
that the lesser punishment should be inflicted ‘with un- 
deviating constancy’, because, in his opinion, ‘even though 
the greater punishment were but seldom inflicted, it would 
still leave a strong apprehension on the mind of every 
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criminal’, He dismissed all Mackintosh’s reference to 
France in a single sentence: “With regard to the compari- 
son which his hon. and learned friend had drawn between 
the state of the criminal law in France and England, he 
would merely ask him whether he would wish to introduce 
into this free country the police and criminal law of 
France?’ 

The Tory Attorney-General was followed by the Tory 
Home Secretary who gave his followers a foretaste of the 
many embarrassments which he was destined to make them 
suffer. Peel said that he ‘concurred in the propriety of 
adopting a vigorous system of police. God forbid that he 
should mean to countenance a system of espionage; but a 
vigorous preventive police, consistent with the free prin- 
ciples of our free constitution, was an object which he did 
not despair of seeing accomplished. He was equally un- 
willing to postpone the subject till the next session. It 
was his intention to introduce a plan for making the ex- 
periment upon a small scale.’ He mentioned also his 
intention to legislate for improvement of prisons and of 
the system of transportation, and paid a warm tribute to 
the work of the prison reformers. He concluded his speech | 
with the following reference to Mackintosh and his cam- 
paign for Criminal Law reform: “When in the course of 
the next session, the hon. and learned gentleman should 
feel disposed to take up the subject in detail he should not 
find him a predetermined opponent.’ 

Mackintosh was suspicious, but in deference to Peel 
he dropped all the references in his resolution to police, 
transportation, and imprisonment, leaving only the first 
sentence: “That this House will at an early period of the 
next session take into their most serious consideration the 
means of increasing the efficacy of the Criminal Laws, 
by abating their undue rigour.’ In this form the resolu- 
tion was carried by a majority of 16. 

Peel’s promised legislation did not materialize imme- 
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diately for reasons which presently became apparent. In 
the following year, on May 21, 1823,! Mackintosh pro- 
posed a series of resolutions covering his demands. He 
moved: 

“That it was expedient to take away punishment of death in the 
case of larceny from shops and dwelling-houses and on navigable 
rivers; for cutting down banks of rivers; for sending threatening 
letters; for stealing horses, cattle or sheep; and for certain kinds 
of forgery. 

“That for all these crimes there should be substituted the punish- 
ment of transportation, or imprisonment with or without hard 
labour. 

“That it was expedient that judges should not pronounce 
sentence of death when they had no expectation that it would be 
carried out. 

“That it was expedient to abolish forfeiture of goods and chattels 
in cases of suicide, and to put an end to those indignities which 
were practised on the remains of the dead in cases of suicide and 

_execution for High ‘Treason.’ 

Peel rose and expressed strong dislike of Mackintosh’s 
procedure in proposing resolutions instead of bringing in 
Bills. He suggested that the House would find itself in 
an inconvenient situation if it eventually refused to pass a 
Bill after having accepted a resolution phrased in similar 
words. He declared that there was no question between 
himself and Mackintosh, and that the difference in their 
aims was only one of degree. He said that he could not 

f agree that the entire Criminal Law was faulty, or that laws 

- should be passed which relieved judges of the power of 
using discretion, but he announced that he was prepared 
to introduce legislation covering all the points on which he 
and Mackintosh were in agreement. | 

This speech had a curious and mixed reception accord- 
ing to the favourable or unfavourable interpretation given 
to it individually by various members of the Opposition. 
Fowell Buxton declined to believe in Peel’s declared good 
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intentions, and deplored and denounced it. ‘Scarlett wel- 
comed it, and deduced from it an assurance that Romilly’s 
principles had at last received the general concurrence of 
the Government. He said that ‘His Majesty’s Minister 
had confessed himself a convert to the opinion that 
severity of punishment was not the most expedient method 
of repressing crimes; that punishment ought to be con- 
sonant to the feelings and sympathies of mankind, and 
A /fthat those feelings ought to be enlisted on the side of the 
administration of Justice’. 
Mackintosh showed no faith in Peel on this occasion and 
refused to withdraw, but Peel controlled the House. Ona 
\wote on his proposal that the previous question be put, the 
reformers found themselves defeated by a majority of ten. 


Peel’s two speeches in 1822 and 1823, on the subject of 
Criminal Law reform, are of remarkable interest although 
they were indefinite in their substance, but it soon became. 
clear that his intentions were sincere, and far ahead of the 
manner and wording of their announcement. These reveal 
how his mind was working. His references to police show 
that he had a clearer view of the truth than Mackintosh, . 
and he was soon to see it in its entirety. The report of the 
Police Committee frustrated his intention, which he men- 
tioned in the first of his two speeches, to legislate for 
police in 1822. The ‘experiment on a small scale’ did not 
materialize. Peel realized what the Criminal Law re- 
formers had never done, that Police reform and Criminal 

aw reform were wholly interdependent; that a reformed — 

’ Criminal Code required a reformed police to enable it to 
function beneficially; and that a reformed police could not 
function effectively until the criminal and other laws which 
they were to enforce had been made capable of being 
respected by the public, and administered with simplicity 
and clarity. He postponed for some years his boldly an- 
nounced plans for police, and concentrated his energies 
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on reform of the law. The marvel of his achievements in 
this connexion is lessened, but not explained, by several 
fhe factors which were at work in his favour. The 
¥ Cabinet was no longer in the control of men of the type of 
_ Castlereagh, Eldon, and Sidmouth. He was able to con- 
trol, and if necessary silence, huge Tory majorities in both 
Houses. The various measures which he introduced were 
of a kind which had for long been demanded by the 
Opposition, and outside Parliament he had what Walpole 
termed ‘the more kindly spirit and more liberal views 
which were gradually permeating every class of society’.! 
None of these assistances dim the glamour of his courage 
and of his genius. 
The magnitude of Peel’s task of legal reform which he 
= himself in the eighteen-twenties, and the success with 
which he accomplished it, have been ably summarized 


by Miss A. A. W. Ramsay :? 


‘Peel took first the laws relating to theft and the malicious injury of 
property and consolidated them into a single statute. Next he did the 
same for those dealing with offences against the person; and, lastly, 
he undertook the forgery laws. There had, for example, been 130 
statutes relating to larceny: they were all condensed into one Act, com- 
prised in a small book of thirteen pages. 

‘The death penalty was abolished for over a hundred offences, 
leaving only the more serious felonies liable to capital punishment. A 
similar mitigation was made in less severe punishments: the penalty 
for fishing in another person’s waters, for example, Peel reduced from 
seven years? transportation to an obligation to pay three times the 
value of the fish caught. 

“At the same time the Home Secretary undertook the consolidation 

_ of several branches of the civil law. The laws relating to the licensing 
system, to the regulation of juries, and to the jurisdiction of magistrates 
were all condensed into a single Act; while at the same time a whole 
series of reforms in legal procedure were introduced. 

‘By abolishing patent offices and substituting fixed salaries for fees, 
Peel removed the great obstacle to the reform of the law courts, for 
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hitherto every holder of a patent office had strenuously resisted su- 
reforms as might, by simplifying and cheapening proceedings, lesser 


the fees. He abolished Benefit of Clergy. Up te this time a clergyman. 
could still escape with impunity for a first offence in several kinds of 


felony, and the term“ Benefit of Clergy” was made to create unnecessary 
confusion where the culprit was a layman. He put an end to the 
practice of suing out frivolous writs of error, by which a trial could be 
postponed for twelve months upon a mere pretext, and he ended also 
the absurd rule by which a guilty party might be acquitted because of a 
, small technical error in the indictment—as, for instance, the mis- 
/ spelling of his name. He simplified the legal terminology to be used. 
He lessened the expense of obtaining a pardon from the Crown. By 
abolishing the necessity for certain proofs, he made it easter for the 
victims of sexual offences to obtain justice. Most important of all, he 
empowered the judges to award expenses to the prosecution in cases of 
misdemeanour. England, alone of civilized States, had no public 
prosecutor. 

‘Peel also increased the number of judges, and instituted a Third 
Assize, which lessened the delay in bringing prisoners to trial. 

‘The convict system seems to have been one of his chief cares. He 
consolidated all the laws dealing with prison discipline and with 
transportation, and he exercised continual care to prevent abuses of 
their admintstration.”* 


1 ‘We owe apparently to the advent of Peel almost the beginning of depart- | 


mental supervision of prison administration.’ English Prisons under Local 
“Government, by Sidney and Beatrice Webb, p. 197. 
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Growth of the menace of mob disorder. New and alarming features of the riots 
of 1826. Authority’s only remaining weapon, the army, handicapped by 
opposition of employers and local magistrates and popular feeling. Autho- 
rity’s dilemma. Police Reformers again vocal after being silenced by un- 
popularity. Peel opens his campaign for police. His genius in handling 
Parliament and the City. His courage in facing the hostility of the country. 
His Police Bill of 1829. The New Police appear. Popular wrath and 
outcry silenced by the simple realities of their success. 


HE necessity of Criminal Law reform combined 

with police reform was at last recognized by authority, 
but the two great hostile forces of crime and mob disorder 
continued to make headway. Of crime it could be said 
that the evils of its steady and rapid increase were mitigated 
by a lessening of offences accompanied by violence, but 
each successive wave of mob disorder which every few 
years accompanied the swing of the industrial pendulum 
from boom to slump eclipsed its predecessor both in 
violence and in menace. 

The slump of 1819 was followed by a general revival 
of trade and prosperity in which the agricultural districts 
were enabled to share. By 1824 prices were soaring. In 
the preface to the volume of that year the Aunual Register 
recorded: 

‘No country ever displayed a spectacle of so much industry, 
wealth, manufacturing and commercial enterprise, as England 
presents . . . it ought not to be forgotten, that the Ministers, who 
now direct her affairs, have followed a wise, a liberal and a moderate 
policy, which has enabled her to exert all her energies with greater 
effort than they would have manifested under a more narrow- 
minded system of government.’ 


Peel, Huskisson, Goulburn, and others whose broad- 
mindedness was now leavening the activities of Liverpool’s 
Cabinet, helped England to exert her energies, but were 
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powerless to restrain them when they were expended in 
the inevitable over-production which makes itself manifest 
in times of prosperity. The slump which followed on 
ee occasion was the worst on record, and it lasted 
for four years. It began with a sudden and dramatic 
collapse, late in 1825. Labour discharges and reduced 
wages soon brought hunger and misery, and with these 
came widespread riots and bloodshed. The disturb- 
ances of 1825-9, like those of every other series, are of 
interest on account of new features which distinguished 
them. : 

Serious trouble began in Lancashire in April 1826. 
Even blinder than authority itself to the real causes of 
their suffering, the workers decided that this was due to 
steam, and that remedy was to be sought in destruction 
of steam machinery. A large mob of weavers assembled 
at Henfield, “among whom s00 were armed with knives 
and sharpened pieces of iron on sticks; some had scythes 
and some sledge-hammers, and a few had pistols and 
guns’.! They demolished a few mills in the vicinity, and 
then marched to Blackburn. Their numbers had in- 
creased by this time to between five and six thousand, — 
and it is interesting to note that a party of the 18th 
Dragoons, who were going in the opposite direction, met 
them on the road and passed through them. On reaching 
the mills of Bannister, Eccles & Co., the mob were met 
by the same or another party of Dragoons, who ‘could 
not prevent them from entering’. The soldiers were 
violently stoned and fired at, but no casualties were re- 
ported. The Riot Act was beat but the whole mill was 
wrecked. At another mill, ‘notwithstanding the presence 
of the soldiers’, the mob broke in and destroyed the 
machinery. The soldiers were again fired at and pelted 
with stones, but on this occasion they returned the fire, 
and killed several of the rioters. Wrecking of mills con- 

1 Annual Register, 1826, Chron., April 24. 
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tinued until there was ‘not a single power-loom left in 
Blackburn or six miles round’.! 

At Rawtenstall the mob attacked the assembled troops 
and pelted them, hurting several of them seriously, includ- 
ing an ofhcer. The troops opened fire. ‘Even this last 
resource failed for a time to produce the desired effect. 
They received the first discharge of musketry without 
flinching in the least, and it was not until an indiscriminat- 
ing fire had been kept up for above ten minutes that they 
were driven from their post.’' The casualties were nine 
killed, and a ‘considerable number’ wounded. 

The trouble soon spread to Manchester. Serious riot- 
ing and wrecking of buildings followed a mass meeting 
held in St. Peter’s field, but this was not dispersed by 
troops or Yeomanry. Troops in the town were heavily 
stoned, and were at last allowed to fire. ‘The street was 
afterwards found to be much stained with blood.’! 

In contrast with the stories of the indecisive struggles 
is an account from Wigan of how a Mr. William Woods 
armed his mill with six pieces of cannon, and enrolled a 
force of a hundred pensioners and others to whom he 
served out muskets. At sight of these defences the mob 
dispersed. It is a simple matter to deduce from this 
occurrence that authority should have showed similar 
strength on all occasions. The truth is that it was unable 
to do so. Lack of confidence on every side was threaten- 
ing its complete break-down and inspiring the new spirit 
of combativeness against troops which was being experi- 
enced for the first time in northern riots. The military 
authority was disputing the injustice and the tactical folly 
of the demand that troops should be scattered in small 
bodies for the protection of millowners’ property. The 
magistrates were at loggerheads with the senior officers 
and were afraid to use troops, partly for this reason, and 
partly on account of fear of possible consequences and 

1 Tbid. 
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memories of Peterloo. Special constables, their only other 
weapon, were flatly refusing service. The class from whom 
they were drawn were sulking, and becoming almost as 
hostile to authority as the workers themselves. Even the 
Yeomanry were affected, and there is little mention of 
their use. Riots showing similar features occurred in vari- 
ous parts of the country, in Lancashire and Yorkshire, in 
Norfolk, and in the west and in London, during 1826, 
and at intervals during the succeeding years until 1829. 
In this year industrial prosperity again came to the relief 
of authority, although agricultural distress continued for 
sgme time later and led to serious local troubles in 1830. 

he special feature of all these disturbances is the marked 

eterioration of confidence in authority shown by the 

iddle and some sections of the upper classes, and it was 
this element which intensified the much more serious 
outbreaks of the eighteen-thirties, when the apathy engen- 
dered by Whig and Radical collaboration led to the burn- 
ing of Nottingham Castle and the wholesale sacking of 
Bristol. 

It is clear from many items in letters written by Peel 
that he feared the consequences of middle-class apathy, 
and its effect in undermining the strength of authority, 
even more than he feared the subversive activities of 
Radical extremists. He had been alive to the necessity 
of police for many years, but there was still a rampart of 
bigotry and blindness to be overcome. In his favour, 
there was his control of the parliamentary machine, and 
the renewed demands, outside Parliament, of various advo- 

tes of police reform who seem to have come to life 

gain with the lifting, after 1820, of the taboo on discus- 
sion of the subject. Books, pamphlets, and press articles 
on the subject of police made their appearance again, 
some offering plans and proposals and others warnings. 
Constructive matter was largely a repetition of old pro- 
posals, and there were few new ideas amongst it. An 
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exception was the suggestion that a system of uniformed 
street-keepers should be adopted for all the principal 
thoroughfares of London, with fixed stations at half-mile 
intervals connected by mobile patrols each consisting of 
two men.? Another author who discussed the idea of pre- 
ventive police, as advocated by Colquhoun, Harriott, and 
others, wrote:? “The influence of a large, well-composed 
and efficient police will be more powerful than all law 
which the sagacity of man can devise. Separate the officers, 
in feeling and in interest, from the criminal; let them feel 
the public interest to be their own, and then send them 
forth . . . they cannot be everywhere, but they may be 
expected anywhere.’ In the press the most notable con- 
tributions appeared at later dates in Be/l’s Life in London, 
and these were contributed by the editor, Vincent Dow- 
ling, who claimed subsequently that he had given to Lord 
Lansdowne in 1827 a police plan which was ‘in the letter 
and the spirit’ the same as the plan introduced by Peel 
two years later. Peel had many advisers, but his plan 
is obviously creamed from the work and proposals of 
Henry and Sir John Fielding, of Colquhoun and Harriott, 
the terms of Pitt’s discarded Bill, the Report of his Finance 
Committee, the work of various other committees, and 
Peel’s own experience in Ireland. Dowling’s claim is 


wholly unjustified. 


Having secured the bulk of his legal reforms, Peel 
opened his police campaign, in 1828, by first asking for 
a committee, and then, with their report in his hands in 
1829, introducing a Bill covering their recommendations. 


* Brief Considerations on the Present State of the Police of the Metropolis, by 
L. B. Allen (one of the Stipendiary Magistrates), 1821. 

2 Observations on the present State of the Police, by George B. Mainwaring, 1821. 

3 Lord Lansdowne was Home Secretary in 1827 during a short absence of 
Peel from this office after the death of Lord Liverpool. Dowling’s claim is 
mentioned by J. F. Moylan in his book, Scotland Yard and the Metropolitan 
Police, p. 23, footnote. 
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On February 28, 1828, he proposed in the Commons: 
‘That a Select Committee be appointed to inquire into 
the causes of the increase of the number of commitments 
and convictions in London and Middlesex for the year 
1827; and into the state of the police of the metropolis 
and the districts adjoining thereto.’ 

It is clear from all that followed that the first part of 
this motion was arranged with a view to disarming opposi- 
tion and obscuring for the moment the serious intention 
which lay behind the subsequent clause. It is clear, also, 
from a number of facts, that unlike the committee of 
1822 the new one was prepared in advance in such a way 
as to be Peel’s willing and docile instrument. What is less 
comprehensible is the subsequent docility of the Opposi- 
tion in both Houses of Parliament, when this is considered 
in conjunction with the howl of rage and vituperation 
with which Peel’s creation of police was received by the 
press, and not only the Opposition press, throughout 
the country. Hansard records the various debates and 
proceedings in Parliament with most astonishing brevity. 
The longest account is that of the occasion of Peel’s 
asking for a committee.’ He said very little about police 
at first, and stressed the subject of increase of crime. 

‘I am desirous of calling the attention of the House to a subject 
which, at first sight perhaps, may appear to be limited in its applica- 
tion, and local in its objects; but which, in point of fact, is connected 
with considerations of the utmost importance to the well-being of 
the country. I allude, Sir, to the increase of crime which has 
lately taken place in the metropolis, and the districts immediately 
adjoining thereto; and to the state of those establishments of police, 
and to other establishments of a similar nature, which are connected 
with the prevention of crime, and with the detection of offenders.’ 


He proceeded at great length to discuss the possible 
causes of increase of crime, and gave figures showing that 
criminal commitments in London and Middlesex had 


™ Parl, Debates, vol. xcv. 784 et seq. 
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risen from 2,621 in 1824 to 3,384 in 1827. He compared 
the criminal and population statistics of London with those 
of Paris. He stressed the difficulty of making a clear and 
convincing diagnosis and said: ‘I must confess that I am 
not very sanguine with respect to the benefits to be derived 
by this Committee.’ 

This remark is curious, but it is explained by what 
followed: ‘I am decidedly of opinion, however, that we 
can, by a speedy inquiry, apply some remedy though not 
a complete one—and the sooner we set about that inquiry 
the better. An amendment of the police system, although 
it cannot prevent the evils we complain of, may yet go 
far towards correcting them.’ 

It will be remembered how Pitt’s proposals for police 
reform—proposals which are remarkably similar to those 
of Peel—were totally and unexpectedly defeated by the 
hostility of the City aldermen, with lasting disastrous con- 
sequences to the country. It is interesting to note Peel’s 
early recognition of danger from this quarter. It was the 
subject of the first reference which he made in his speech 
to the fact that he had definite plans for police reform. 
He proceeded: 

‘But while I express this opinion, I must confess that I despair 
of being able to place our police upon a general footing of uni- 
formity: I cannot.hope to take St. Paul’s as a centre, and have a 
radius of ten miles, in which our police could be able to act in unison. 

/Let the House but consider for a moment, that the metropolis 
’ consists of three divisions—Southwark, London,! and Westminster. 
Those districts and discordant jurisdictions tend to produce any 
effect rather than decrease of crime. ‘The worst too of it is, that any 
interference with those jurisdictions, say, for instance, that of 
London, will hardly fail to be met with jealousy. I observe that 
the worthy Alderman opposite (Wood) shakes his head at these 
observations and I hope I may infer from the motion that the City 
of London, of which he is a representative, is not unwilling to 
permit an interference in the regulation of its police. I hope I may 

t The City. 
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infer from it that he is prepared to give up the privileges claimed 
by the City of London on this subject.” [Alderman Wood said, 
across the table, ‘I do not think any such concession necessary’. } 


Peel’s words reveal that at this stage he hoped and in- 
tended to include the City in his plan. Like Pitt, he was 
defeated, but unlike Pitt, he did not for that reason aban- 
don his cause. There is no evidence to explain an emphatic 
recommendation made later by the committee, and wholly 
unsupported by any reasoning or evidence given before 
them, that the City should be excluded from the plan of 
police reform which they included in their report. Peel 
adopted both the recommendation and the plan, and both 
were probably the result of bargaining behind the scenes. 
He made no more references to the City, and no resistance 
was offered to his Bill. If Peel’s price for omitting the 
City from the scope of the Bill was acquiescence on the 
part of aldermen and the Opposition in its passage, this 
would explain the mystery of the quietness and brevity of 
the debates. 

In the concluding words of his speech, when asking 
for a committee, Peel revealed that he had the whole 
country in mind in his plans for establishing police, and | 
that he intended his proposals for London to be a begin- 
ning only. 

‘Sir, I think—and it is unwise to disguise the fact—that the time 
is come, when, from the increase in its population, the enlargement 
of its resources, and the multiplied development of its energies, we 
may fairly pronounce that the country has outgrown her police 
institutions, and that the cheapest and safest course will be found 
_to be the introduction of a new mode of protection.’ 

There is little doubt that Peel foresaw the impossibility 
of prolonged self-isolation on the part of the City. 

The committee was duly appointed, and its report was 
printed in the following July. It is a short document of 
twenty pages, but the verbatim evidence attached to it 
fills almost the entire bulk of volume vi of the Par/ia- 
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mentary Reports of 1828. The evidence deals almost 
entirely with the subject of increase of crime. References 
to police reform are hard to find, and from first to last it 
covers details regarding theoretical causes of the increase 
of crime which were believed by the majority of witnesses, 
on this and previous occasions, to account for it. The old 
complaints made nearly a century earlier were repeated 
with dreary monotony by a long succession of magistrates 
and their clerks, police officers, parish constables, lawyers, 
jailers, aldermen, tradesmen, philanthropists, and others, 
who announced with the same assurance as their predeces- 
_ sors that increase of crime was due to the low price of gin, 
the neglect of children, the existence of “flash-houses’, the 
temptations offered by exposed goods in shops, by receivers 
of stolen articles, by the system of parliamentary rewards 
for conviction, by the trade in compounding for the return 
of stolen goods. The obvious cause of increase of crime 
was the almost total absence of police for its prevention, 
but those who suggested it were few in number. The 
vidence as a whole is an impressive revelation of how 
ittle had been done in London in the course of a century 
to effect improvements in peace and order. The only new 
feature in the taking of eviderice was the appearance of 
some literary and other volunteers with various proposals 
for reform of police and watch regulations, but none of 
these were of any particular value. 
The report opened with the following strangely worded 
acknowledgement of the committee’s inability to explain 
the cause of crime: 


“Your Committee are concerned that they have obtained no 
information which justifies them in reporting further than that 
from a combination of causes it must be considered to emanate; 
that every remedial measure which can tend to weaken the 
influence of depraved habits and wicked example, to disturb and 
prevent association of dissolute characters, and to give vigour and 
consistency to the Police, is the only general corrective on which 
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your Committee venture to predict that reliance can be placed for 
affording material relief.’ 

Peel’s recommendation that the inquiry should be 
speedy was perhaps taken a little too seriously. More 
helpful were certain suggestions regarding improvements in 
prison organization, in the execution of warrants, and in the 
control of “flash-houses’, which were described as ‘sinks of 
profligacy and dissipation’. In language which was wholly 
lucid there followed a ‘Plan’ for the reform of the police. 

Under this heading the committee proposed the crea- 
tion of an Office of Police, under the immediate direction 
of the Home Secretary, to which should be given ‘the 
general control over the whole of the Establishments of 
Police of every denomination, including the Nightly 
Watch’, and responsibility for the whole Metropolitan 

| Area. The committee proposed that the City should be 

’ excluded, and this recommendation was repeated with 
strong emphasis in a later paragraph. No reasons were 
given, but casual mention was made, in recognition per- 
haps of the need for explanation, of the discovery that 
the City had lately effected some improvements. An 
examination of the evidence shows that three aldermen. 
were called as witnesses. They were questioned about 
details of police organization in the City, and little else. 
They praised it unstintingly, but what they said about it 
was not corroborated by other witnesses. The police 
system of the City was little different in essentials from 
that of most of the parishes. It compared favourably with 
some systems, and very unfavourably with others. 

The committee proposed that the Office of Police 

, should be in charge of specially appointed magistrates 
¥ who would have no bench duties. These officials would 
be ‘the centre of an intimate and constant communica- 
tion with the other Police Officers on all matters relating 
to the disturbance of the public peace’. Details regarding 
‘the constitution and management of the new Police 
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Establishment’ were not offered. The committee recorded 
their wish to abstain from giving advice except in general 
outline. 


This report was all that Peel required. On April 15, 
1829, he introduced his ‘Bill For Improving the Police in 
and near the Metropolis’. It provided for the creation 

f a new Police Office in Westminster which would be 
funder the Home Office, and in charge of certain ‘Justices’ 
Be rove administrative powers were defined in detail. It 
laid down rules regarding the duties, powers, and disci- 
pline of a new force of paid constables who were to be 
enrolled. The area for which the Office was to be respon- 
sible was defined as “The Metropolitan Police District’, 
and this consisted of the whole of Westminster and a large 
number of parishes elsewhere. The Bill provided also for 
the appointment of an official to be called “The Receiver 
of the Metropolitan Police District’ whose duty was the 
handling of ‘all monies applicable to the purposes of this | 
Act’. The Watch Rate throughout the area mentioned 
was abolished, and a new ‘Police Rate’ was substituted 
which was made payable by all who were liable for Poor 
Rate. The Crown was given power to order any parish, 
not yet included, to be added to the new Police District 
at a later date. 

The Bill revealed Peel’s complete recognition of the 
necessity, first made by Pitt, of separating entirely the 
judicial and executive branches of police administration. 
Peel borrowed this idea, but it was his own clear insight 
that enabled him to recognize the equally urgent necessity 
of making Criminal Law reform a prelude to reform of the 
police. 

/When he introduced his Bill, Peel began his speech! 
with a reference to the many Police Committees, of 1770, 
1798, 1812, 1818, 1822, which had all revealed the 


1 Parl. Debates, vol. xcvi. 867. 
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defects of the police without affecting improvement. He 
made the announcement that in London and Middlesex 
‘not less than one person in every three hundred and 
eighty-three had been convicted for some crime or other 
in 1828’. He showed that increase of crime was not in 
proportion to increase of population; that in the period 
1821-8 population had increased 1 54 per cent., while com- 
mittals had increased 41 per cent. After reviewing the re- 
port of the committee, and describing in detail the existing 
chaos of parochial police administration, he said that 

‘He did not intend to proceed at first on too extensive a scale, 
but would endeavour in this, as on other occasions, to effect a 
gradual reformation, with that cautious feeling of his way, and 
deriving aid from experience, essential to the ultimate success of all 
reformers. He would not abolish all at once all the parochial police 
establishments but would apply his proposed bill to a few districts 
in the vicinity of the metropolis at first, and then gradually extend 
it to the others, as its advantages unfolded themselves’. 


He deplored the existence of the army of trained and 
hardened criminals who existed in London, and the suffer- 
ings which they caused to the respectable members of the 
community through ‘the temptations which the present 
lax system of police held out’. He gave the House the 
following extremely wise observation: “When, therefore, 
they talked so much about the liberty of the subject 
possessed by the people of this country, he was afraid 
that they gave credit to some parts of the population for 
the enjoyment of much more liberty than they actually 
possessed.’ He told them also that ‘he was confident they 
would be able to dispense with the necessity of a military 
force in London for the preservation of the tranquillity of 
the metropolis’. 


The Bill passed through both Houses without recorded 
opposition of the slightest seriousness. Several members 
used the occasion to vent particular grievances such as 
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dislike of high taxation, and the systems of the prisons 
and of transportation, which they assured Peel were the 
true causes of the increase of crime. No one criticized the 
principle of Peel’s proposals. Mr. Bright made the re- 
mark on one occasion that he objected to the transference 
of police authority from the parishes to the Home Office, 
but did not pursue the matter further. On the same date, 
Peel expressed surprising optimism.! ‘He apprehended 
that the general feeling of the metropolis and its vicinity 
was in favour of the bill’. 

In the Lords* on June ¢ Wellington repeated Peel’s 
arguments, and in reply ‘Lord Holland did not object 
either to the principle or the detail of the bill.’ Lord 
Durham objected only to its limited application in its 
exclusion of the City. 

The new Police Office was opened at Scotland Yard 
under the command of two Justices, or ‘Commissioners’, 
as they were called later; Colonel Charles Rowan, a dis- 
tinguished soldier, and Richard Mayne, a lawyer. Both 
were Irish and were specially selected by Peel. Their first 
force consisted of a thousand men, and it was soon in- 
creased to three thousand. They made their first appear- 
ance in the streets on September 29, 1829, three months 
after the passing of the Bill. They were dressed in blue 
coats with belts, and top hats. The storm of opposition 
soon broke, and once begun, it was sustained, with periodic 
renewal of vigour, for nearly four years. Peel was hailed 
in the press and in pamphlets as a tyrant and a dictator. 
The police were called ‘Blue Lobsters’ and “Peel’s Bloody 
Gang’. The attack was sustained with varying degrees 
of intensity from dignified suggestion, in the serious 
papers, that the police were a mistake and should be dis- 
banded, to fantastic charges in hysterical publications that 
they were part of a plot to put the Duke of Wellington on 

g 
; the throne. 
? Parl. Debates (May 20), 1829, 1487. 2 Ibid. (June 5), 1829, 1750. 
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The most serious handicap to the success of the police 
in the early days of their existence was the anger inspired 
by the new Police Rate in the breasts of the property- 
owning sections of the community who had to pay it. 
Early failures and discomfitures were of less importance. 

/ Active and combined criticism and resistance from the 
'/ disreputable elements of the population and the army of 
‘ wealthy scoundrels who battened on them was inevitable, 

but the almost unanimous cry for disbandment raised by 
the very people for whose protection the police were pro- 
vided was wholly unexpected, and on more than one 
occasion it was almost successful. 

All the long suffering in person and property from lack 
of police protection was promptly forgotten, but after 
some years of hostility, complaint, and agitation the peace- 
/tal citizen began to realize, almost unconsciously, that 

he could discard his bidadesbiree at home, that he could 
visit his neighbours in safety in the evenings, and that he 
need no longer fear seriously the menace of unruly mobs, 
or be obliged to rely on his own initiative and power for 
the protection of his house and his property. 

By small stages covering a period of nearly thirty years, 
the example shown by London was copied throughout 
the country. The menacing force of crime was at last 
placed under control, and ceased to be a national problem. 

Against the force of mob disorder the new police made 

y equally steady and successful headway. Peel’s worst fears 
L/ regarding the effects of middle-class apathy were almost 
realized during the Reform crisis of 1831 and after, when 
Bristol was sacked, and authority had more cause for 
alarm than at any other time in English history. It is 
said of the new police that even at that early date in their 
existence they ‘certainly saved London’.! The state of 
mind of authority at the time is reflected in a letter written 

by Peel on November 30, 1831, in which he tells a friend 

1 Moylan, chap. iil. 
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that he is ‘importing carbines’ for the defence of his 
house.’ In 1842 the example of London again made itself 
felt. In that year the Home Secretary, James Graham, was 
able to write to Peel, the Prime Minister: ‘We have had a 
quiet night in London, and the suppression of the tumults 
here (by the new police) has had a magical effect in 
calming Merthyr Tydfil, and in allaying the excitement 
in distant quarters which waited for a sign from the 
Metropolis.’ Authority had at last come to long-delayed 
recognition of the truth that contact with disorder in its 
early stages by a force of unarmed but trained police was 
a possible and effective alternative to waiting helplessly 
until outrage and bloodshed justified retort in kind by 
volley-firing and sabre charges. 

Some historians maintain that in the eighteen-thirties, 
and later, England was again saved from disaster by the 
Whigs, who ‘dished’ the Radicals and damped their explo- 
siveness by taking over their programme of Reform. 
Historians of another school maintain that Providence 
alone saved England from overwhelming disaster which 
the folly of Whig policy had made inevitable. Blinded 
by their absorption in politics, most writers have ignored 
the part played by the new police in ‘saving’ England, 
although the material available invites and makes possible 

i concise study of the subject. Even without it, little 
|/ imagination is required to picture what might have hap- 
/ pened in England, had there been no police, in the 

troubled middle period of last century. They made pos- 
sible every subsequent reform. When the respect in 
which we hold the police to-day is combined with recol- 
lection of the story of the long and painful labour which 
preceded and accompanied their birth, it becomes possible 
to realize something of the magnitude of the debt the 
country owes to Peel. 


1 Quoted by Miss Ramsay, Sir Robert Peel, p. 161. 
2 Moylan, chap. iii, p. 64. 
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